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PREFACE 


The Karachi Session of the Pakistan History 
more successful than the previous ones. This is 
fact that a much large number of papers were 
Session- 


Conference was 
indicated by the 
received for this 


Doctor P. Kethle, Professor Hmeritus at the University of Bonn, 
was especially invited to attend the Conference. I take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking the Government of file Federal Republic of West 
Germany and the German T*mbass> in Pakistan for assisting the 
Society by enabling Professor Kahle to accept our invitation and 
attend the Conference. 


Karachi : 
December, 1959 


S. MOINUL MAQ 
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PAKISTAN HISTORY CONFERENCE 
(Sixth Session, held at Karachi. 1956) 

By 

Dr. S. Moiniu. Haq 

The Sixth Pakistan History Conference was held at Karachi 
under the auspices of the Pakistan Historical Society at tire invitation 
of the Univetsity of Karachi. 

The inaugural session met in a commodious panda! in the lawns 
of the. Frcrc gardens on Friday, the 6th Januatv, 1950 at 3 p. m. 
It commenced with a recitation from the. Holy Qur'an. Tiie 
President of the Pakistan Historical Society, Mr. Fazlur 
Rahman, M. P. then delivered his speech. 

He began by making a brief reference, to the work done by the 
Society during the shott period of live years that it has been in 
existence and mentioned some of its recent publications. He also 
referred to the donation given by the Asia Foundation for the 
publication of the English translation of Ibn Khaldun’s Muqaddatnah. 
The main obstacle in the way of the expansion of its" research 
activities being the paucity of funds he requested His Excellency the 
Governor-General to get the annual grant ot the Society enhanced 
to Rs. 50,000/- at least. 

Turning to the historians of Pakistan Mr. Fazlur Rahman drew 
their attention to the need and importance of re-assessing the value 
of Islam’s contribution to the growth of civilization. This was 
necessary because the history of Islam has not been presented in its 
true perspective. “ The persistent efforts of the missionaries ” said 
he, "and the literature produced by generations of misguided writeis 
had given currency in the west to ideas and notions about Islam and 
its Prophet, which were preposterous”. To support the above 
statement he quoted a few instances, as for example, the use 
of the term ‘Mammetry’ (Mahometry) which has its origin in the 
name of Prophet Muhammad and means image worship ! 

In Europe the Middle Ages were a period of darkness and, there- 
fore, we need not be surprised that western scholars have a strong 
prejudice against medievalism *, but what one fails to understand is 
their failure to appreciate the contribution of the East, which in 
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the context of the history of that period meant the contribution of 
Islam to the evolution of human civilization. To illustrate how 
deep the poison of this prejudice has injected itself into the mmd of 
the west he referred to a statement of the ai thor of Medieval Islam. 
“It may be debatable,” says this writer,* 4 to what extent modern occi- 
dental civilization can be explained as the continuation of classical 
civilization — but it would be preposterous so much as to ask whether 
any of its essentials are of Muslim inspirations ” To combat the 
evil effects of these prejudices it is necessary to study and examine 
the works of the Muslim thinkers and scientists in a purely objective 
manner and then estimate the extent to which Islam has contributed 
to the growth of forces which became the foundation of the Rena- 
issance m Europe. He emphasized the need of discovering 'the 
various stages through which the light of intellect and learning had 
to pass during the medieval centuries in order to prepare the ground 
for the birth and development of modern civilization. In conclusion 
he remarked that Islamic thought has deeply influenced European 
ideas and inventions but no attempt has been made to cramttic this 
problem in detail and on scientific levels. It was now time that our 
historians undertook this task, and at the earliest possible moment. 

The speech of the President was followed by the address of 
Mr A. B A. Haleem, Chairman of the Reception Committee. 
“ Under the schemes worked out for the development of the Univer- 
sity, ” he said/ 4 historical studies, which are of special interest to this 
august gathering, have received special attention. The Departments 
of History General and Islamic History came into existence during 
the academic year 1953-54 and have undertaken Honours and M. A. 
teaching as well as guidance of research students for the degree of 
Ph. D. We have been fortunate in securing the services of expe- 
rienced and distinguished teachers for both the departments and it 
ma> be confidently hoped that these sister departments will play 
their due share in the furtherance of historical investigation ord 
rc>earch." He also made a brief reference to hek of suitable 
accommodation The initial difficulties have been parti) overcome 
and “n is hoped that within a period of five years or so the Univer- 
sity will be transferred to the new campus." 
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He concluded his address by thanking His Excellency “on my 
Own behalf as well as on behalf of the members of the Reception 
Committee ” and requested him to inaugurate the Conference. 

His Excellency Major-General Iskandar Mirza, the Governor- 
General of Pakistan, then delivered his inaugural address. He 
referred to the work of the Pakistan Historical Society and its 
ambitious programme of research and publications. “It will be a 
great pity,” said His Excellency, “if this important work is allowed 
to suffer for want of material sources. I assure you that my 
Government will take cognizance of this position with a view to 
taking suitable steps to enhance the grant-in-aid so as to enable the 
Pakistan Historical Society to undertake and implement its pro- 
gramme of original research, translations and publications.” He 
also made an appeal to the philanthropists in the country “to 
donate generously to the funds of the Society.” Referring to the 
study of history he said that it can be “as much misleading as it can 
be a source of enlightenment. Truth may sometimes be coloured by 
racial or religious vainglory, and accuracy sacrificed on the altar of 
political expediency,” The historian of Pakistan had a momentous 
task to perform, particularly because he has to “transfer the bulk of 
historical record left by great Muslim historians into our own 
literature,” and “re-evaluate the history of Muslims in Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent and rescue it from inaccuracies and 
prejudices which have developed around it either through ignorance 
on our part or by the designs of others.” His Excellency concluded 
his short but forceful address by drawing the attention of the 
Society to the need of producing an authentic biography of the 
'Quaid-i-Azam. “I hope,” he said, “the Pakistan Historical Society 
will also consider the necessity of producing an authentic history of 
the circumstances leading to the establishment of Pakistan and a 
biography of its founder Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad A]i Jinnah. 
These are both fertile subjects, and the historians of the future will 
be grateful to you for giving them an authentic contemporary 
record.” 

The Presidential Address of the Conference was delivered by 
Shamsul ‘Ulama. Dr. U. M. Daudpota, Member, Public Services 
Commission, West Pakistan. Though not a historian by profession. 


* PAKISTAN HISTORY CONTTRESCE 

he u as interested m historical studies and had edited two Persian 
'vorhs on the history of Sind At present he was engaged in giving 
final touches to his English translation of the Prolegomena of the 
great soCio philosophic historian, Ibn Khaldnn, which will shortlv 
be published by the Pakistan Historical Society 

Dr Daudpota appealed to the historians of Pakistan “to recons- 
truct the story of our ancient heritage ” through a careful and 
scientific study of the valuable historical treasures which the cxcava- 
tions in Mohenjodaro and Harappa have yielded Coming to 
later centuries we find that e\en the history of Muhammad bin 
Qasim’s conquests in the West Pakistan area ‘is not known m the 
detail it deserves* How this extensive territory was administered 
by the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid governors and how it came to have 
two capitals— -Multan and Maasarah — are interesting but as >ct 
obscure problems of our history In fact the entire history of these 
regions during the era of Muslim conquest* in the north and the 
* earlier period of the Sultanate of Delhi need a critical and dctailtd 
examination In this connection he recommended that ‘ a 

regional survey of all historical works, lying concealed m private 
collection* and at khanqalu of sufi saints, whose hagiologics w ill 
reveal a good deal of indirect historical information, should be 
undertaken under the auspices of the Pakistan Historical Society, 
aided by the munificence of the Centre and Provincial Governments 
of Pakistan *’ It was necessary to publish a new edition of 

R»\erty*s English translation of the Tabaqat i Nusiri ‘Similarly,” 
he added, “critical editions of other earlier works on history and 
allied subjects, which have gone out of print or still exist m manusc- 
ript, should be sponsored by the Pakistan Historical c ocw.ty and 
published with meticulous cart Wihout such works being readily 
available to scholars, the rewriting of our early history will be 
seriously handicapped Fortunately, there is no lack of historical 
talent among our young scholars, wild a is high lime they were 
afforded facilities of research by collcctm* all the scattered sources at 
central places in the form of hand-wnnen conut or photons 
or microfilms and making them easily accessible for u<e ” Dr 
Daudpota was happy that despite handicaps “we have made cm si 
dcrablc progress ” ami btsidts several worls already pt Wished tc 
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referred to tire Dhakhirat-al-Khawanin which was being edited by 
Dr. S. Momul Haq. He also mentioned the Sindhi Adabi Board, 
set up by the erstwhile Government of Sind, which had an 
“ambitious programme of publishing the Persian histories of Sind, 
other than the Chach-Namah and the Tarikh-i-Ma'sumi which have 
been already published, e. g., the Beglar-Namah, the Tarikh-i-Tahiri , 
Book III of the Tuhfat-al-Kiram and all such literary and sufistic 
works, as directly or indirectly deal with the history of Sind. 
Similar steps, he thought, could be usefully taken by the 
Government concerned in Multan and East Bengal. 

In the held of Islamic history some of the Nadaw! historians 
specially MuMnuddin, Rashid Akhtar and Mas’ud ‘Alam and others 
of the same school of thought, were doing useful work, but as they 
write in Urdu, their books have not attracted the attention of the 
orientalists. He also referred to the Islamic Research Institute and 
the Editorial Board of Urdu Encyclopaedia. The Muslims have 
from the earliest days taken a keen interest in developing the science 
of history, and Ibn Ishaq, Ibn Hisham, Ibn Qutaybah, Tabari, Ibn 
al-Athir, Ibn Miskawaihi, al-BTrunl, al-Mas‘udI and Ibn Khaldun 
have made remarkable contributions to its growth. “Even the worst 
critics of Islam, who attribute every advance of Muslims in the 
intellectual field to foreign influences, have been constrained to 
admit that at least the science of historiography among the Muslims 
had its spontaneous growth and development. To Ibn Khaldun, 
indeed, belongs the honour of being the first writer, who long before 
Machiavelli, Vico and Gibbon had propounded historico-social theori- 
es, which have eversince astounded the world. While describing 
the function of a true historian, he says. 

Know that the true purpose of history is to make us acquaint- 
ed with human society, i. e., with the civilization of the 
world, and with its natural phenomena, such as savage 
life, the softening of manners, attachment to the family 
and the tribe, the various kinds of superiority which one 
people gains over another, the kingdoms and diverse 
dynasties, which arise in this way, the dili'erent trades and 
laborious . occupations to which men devote themselves in 
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order to earn their livelihood, the science* and arts in fine, 
all the manifold condition* which natural!) occur m the 
de\elopmcm of ci\iIization ” 

Dr Daudpota also referred to the “scurrilous attacks” on Islam 
made b) some of the western writer* ard said that the) has c net 
been properl) mu b\ the Mudtm historians because of “our 
muital atroph) during the period of decadence” The knowledge 
ot ^omc of the most important of European language* beside* Arabic 
and Per*ian i* an essential qualification for re*earch m Islamic histor) 
Tt i* therefore, ext runel) inqortart,” he added, “that student*, who 
aspire to get their M \ or Ph D through a dissertation should lx 
compulsonl) required to ha\e a thorough knowledge of Arabic which 
should form an integral part of the school curricula and the college 
course*, cspeciall) lor those who wish to take up the studs of Islamic 
culture and hi*tor> M> learned friend, Dr Mahmud Husain in hi 
presidential address at the Fifth Pakistan Historr Conference held at 
Khairpur Mir’* last sear, ha* already drawn our attention to the 
urgent 1 **ce$*it\ of radically changing our history courses at the Colle- 
giate stage, Students who wish to go in for Islamic history and culture 
should not onl\ read the books prescribed for these subjects, In t also 
should be compelled to stud* a special Advanced Course in Mabic 
beside* acquiring a fairly comprchcnsise knowledge of ihecoi tem- 
po rarj world histon I*lam and its civilization were not an isolated 
phenomenon, but had at various points impinged on the histor) and 
CtMhzatton of other countries, without whose knowledge the) cannot 
be appreciated in their nro per perspective Fuitherrrore, such an 
intensification of the courses will enhance the \alue of our degrees 
which 1 am afraid, ha\ebccom too cheap tt 1 , indeed, high time 
that the framer* of various svllabusu gave their serious thought to 
this no t important aspect of the question ” 

In conclusion the learned President suggested that the Ajchaeo- 
lomcal Department of Pakistan should direct its attention towards 
the locatin' ot p’aces tnenuored b) Arab geographer* 

Dr Daudpota** address was followed In that of Professor 
P Kahl* who had beii s'vciaHj invited by thr *'Oviefs to address the 
CctdVftiee Profevcor Kahle hr*an his a 4 drrsi by referring to 
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Muslim contribution to scholarship. “Its importance for Europe”, 
le said, “lay in the fact, that in the long interval which separated the 
I clay of Greek learning from the Renaissance it represented the most 
Faithful tradition of ancient wisdom, and was for a long time the 
principal source from which Europe derived such philosophical and 
scientific ideas as she possessed.” The information about Latin 
translations of Arabic scientific texts is very limited and investiga- 
tions on this problem are still continuing, yet, it could, in fact, be 
said, that the whole of mcdiavcl chemistry, astronomy, mathematics 
and medicine is based on Hellenistic science as developed by Islamic 
scholars. The Greeks had a genius for theorizing and speculation. 
The Muslims did perhaps not always see clearly the main lines of 
progress, but they had a keen eye for the details and paid closer 
attention to the empirical facts. Ibn SIna (Avicenna) and his elder 
contemporary al-Razt (Rhazes) for long enjoyed an especially high 
prestige in mediavel European medical circles and the Qanun of Ibn 
SIna was almost the first book printed in Arabic to be published in 
Europe. 

“We know that in philosophy the great authority at Paris 
University for several generations was Ibn SIna, and Ibn Rushd 
(Ayerroes) had perhaps an even greater influence through his com- 
mentaries on Aristotle. It was the speculation of Islamic thinkers and 
their works on Greek philosophy which in Latin translation, paved the 
way for the scholasticism of Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. 
In the light of these facts, the claim of Sir Muhammad Iqbal, that 
modern European learning has only become possible as a result of 
the sciences developed by Islam is understandable.” 

Professor Kahle thought that two major obstacles stood in the 
way of the people acquiring an understanding of Arabic or Islamic 
problems : — 

“FIRST : Arabic books were not accessible in Europe. Indeed 
Arabic manuscripts were scarcely to be found in European libraries 
until the early 17th century when on his return from a visit to the 
East which ended in 1629, the Leiden Professor Golius, author of a 
well-known Arabic dictionary, brought back to PJolland a selection 
of about 250 Arabic manuscripts. Forty years later in 1669 his pupil 
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Leunus Warner, a Dutch diplomat in the East, made a gift to th" 
Leiden Library of about 1000 Arabic manuscripts as Legatum 
Warnenanum Leiden thus became a place of pilgrimage for all 
students of Arabic for many years Also for Oxford \aluable 
manuscripts*^ ere acquired about the same time by Pococh the eldtJ 
and other Englishmen who bought them while semng as clergy men 
in the East In addition the Esconal Library posseted a collection 
of laluable Arabic manuscripts which ueie described by the Maronitt 
Michael Casin in 1760 1770, and some manuscripts in the Vatican 
Library and other Italian Libraries were specified by members of the 
Assemani family The Oxford Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts bj 
the Hungarian Un was published in 1778 By far the greater number 
of Arabic manuscripts which we now find in European libraries were 
not acquired before the 18th and 19th centuries 

4 SECONDLY Some hundred years ago no European scholar 
was to be found who Knew Arabic Theologians who had begun to 
study Hebrew as one of the original languages of the Bible had dis- 
coicied linguistic affinities between Hebrew and Arabic, and as the\ 
began to use Arabic to help them understand Hebrew they could only 
see in the Arabic language a dialect of Hebrew From such a stand 
point a real understanding of Arabic was impossible and Islam had 
for these theologians a missionar> interest onl> ” 

He then explained that a true appreciation of Arabic studies 
began with Silicstre de Sac> who became professor of Arabic m 
Paris in 1795 He wrote an Arabic pramnar and edited Hariri’* 
Maqamat ilis work was continued by his i upils Fleischer ma> be 
specificallj mentioned because it was through his cLorts that after 
de Sacj’i death Leipzig became the chief centre of \rabic studies in 
Europe ‘ A ser> great number of Arabic texts wert edited by the 
pupils of dc Sacy and Flfmclier and other Lurop an scholars, as lor 
instance, Jan Michael dc Gotje lliey were nostly frepaiti! nub 
great accuracy and were reliable editions Morcour Arabic text* 
were also published m the Last m sery great numbers 1 would 
mention t anicu!aily those brought out in Lgypt where Mull mm ad 
4 Ah Pasha, the Khedite, was greitl) interested and m Turkey w Imre 
Ibtahim Mutaferriha had published the first Oriental texts tie to 
called iuiUsh incunabula already m the lfcth century » and as for 
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India which supplied the Arabic texts published with the help of 
Oriental scholars by Alois Sprenger and Nassau Lees, the texts publi- 
shed in the BiBLTOTHECA INDICA, and the very great number of 
texts published during a period of more than 70 years by the Dairat-ctl 
-Ma'arif in Hyderabad where the Nizam was very active in encourag- 
ing Islamic culture in general.” 

The publications of the Arabic texts enabled the orientalists of 
Europe to appreciate Islam’s contribution to learning. Brockle- 
mann’s History of Arabic Literature (started in 1898 and completed 
with supplementary volumes forty years later) proved to be a land- 
mark. The importance of Hellmut Ritter’s work at Istanbul under 
the auspices of the German Oriental Society could hardly be over- 
estimated. 

Fleischer’s work was continued by Noldecke whose History of 
the Qur'an is a “book of fundamental importance” for the study of 
the Holy Qur'an. The credit of building up Islamic studies in Europe 
goes principally to his pupils, contemporaries and friends. Of these 
Prof. Kahle specifically mentioned Goldziher, Wellhausen and 
Hurgronje and their contributions to Islamic studies. “And it seems 
to me,” he added, “a most commendable idea that the Pakistan 
Historical Society intends to publish a translation of the Muham- 

madanische Studien ” These three with Wensinck “may be 

regarded as the pioneers of Islamwissenschaft in Europe, but they 
were accompanied and folio wed by a great many and very able scho- 
lars in various European countries. If I may recall only a few who 
are no longer alive, I would mention Edward G. Browne, R. A. 
Nicholson, Sir Thomas Arnold and D. S. Margoliouth in England, 
Edmond Loulte and Rene Basset in France, Wilhelm Barthold and 
Ignatz Kratcokowsky in Russia, Tadeusz Kowalski in Poland, 
Alfonso Nallino and Michelangelo Guidi in Italy, Miguel Asin 
Palacios in Spain, C. H. Becker, George Jacob, Joseph Horowitz 
and Gotthelf Bergstrasser in Germany, and last but not least A. J. 
Wensinck in Holland.” 

As far as the “Muslim oriental scholars of today” were con- 
cerned, they were better placed than their predecessors because they 
could ‘reap the fruits’ of their contacts with Europe. Referring to the 
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sub-continent he said that he could not deal with all or even most 
of the prominent scholars of Hind-Palcistan. “True modernism 
in Muslim India begins with Sayyid Ahmed Khan, the founder of 
the Anglo-Muslim College in Aligarh, which subsequently became 
a university. He had seen the decay of the Moghul State and 
the superiority of British Government and administration of justice 
and, convinced that this superiority was due to the British Political 
system, he tried to make his countrymen acquainted with it. More- 
over, he believed that the ideals inspiring this form of political 
system were to be found in the Qur’an rightly understood. The 
Muhammedan Anglo-Oriental College in Aligarh gave its pupils 
a modern education based on the English pattern. Among the 
teachers of the College, Shibtf Nu'manI was perhaps the most out- 
standing in combining deep eastern learning with the westtrn critical 
method of research. 

“Among the most outstanding students of Aligarh was Maulana 
Mohammed Ali whose main achievement was to make his fellow 
countrymen conscious of modern political work.” 

Professor Kahle referred to 'Allamah Iqbal as “the most im- 
portant leader of Indo-Muslim modernism.” Iqbal believed that 
“with the first world war a 500 years long period of political weak- 
ness and spiritual lethargy in the Islamic world had come to an 
end. He thought that the superiority of the West had been chiefly 
due to the fact that the European nations had made better use of the 
scientific knowledge transmitted to them by the Muslims than the 
Muslims themselves. In the spiritual restlessness which had been 
observable throughout the Islamic world since the beginning of the 
century he saw a promising sign of a Muslim renaissance. His 
ideal was an Islamic confederation formed by a voluntary alliance 
of the individual Muslim nations. He emphasized that a reform 
of Islamic law was necessary. The medieval system of the orthodox 
schools of law had to be replaced. It must be nude possible for 
elected men to form their own opinions. Finally, he tried to remodel 
Islamic thought in the light of western philosophy. 

“Iqbal has exerted influence on his countrymen not only 
by his philosophy but also by his poetry. The Islamic state of 
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Pakistan which he had suggested as early as 1930 became a reality in 
1947, nine years after his death. The architect of Mohammad Iqbal’s 
dream was one of the most distinguished statesmen of modern age, 
Quaid-e-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah. According to the Objectives 
Resolution framed under the leadership of the late Liaquat Ali Khan 
Pakistan is to be built on the laws of Islam. This is an ideal to 
which practical requirements must approximate.” 

In conclusion Professor Kahle made a few suggestions. The 
works published in the Bibliotheca Jndica series are far from satis- 
factory : “ they have no critical apparatus, no indication of the 
manuscripts used, no table of contents, no indices and no glossary 
of the Persian language as used in India. Sometimes an English 
translation has been furnished which is, however, invariably inade- 
quate. Would it not be an excellent idea for the Pakistan Histori- 
cal Society to publish a Corpus of Muslim sources for the history 
of India, especially of Muslim India, edited in a scholarly way ? 
It would be an advantage to add to this Corpus translations criti- 
cally made and provided with learned annotations.” 

Another suggestion made by him was that the Indo-Muslim re- 
cords should be systematically collected, investigated and edited. 
The work done through the publication of the Epigraphia Indo-Mos- 
lemica could very well be continued. Besides this, “a kind of Pro- 
sopographia Indo-Islamica that is to say a biographical dictionary 
of Indo-Muslim Government Officials ” could also be published. 
Professor Kahle also emphasized the need of reference libraries for 
research purposes. These will have to be built up and besides 
printed works and photo-stats of rare manuscripts they should have 
series of periodicals on Islam or at least those which have come out 
during the last 50 years. The learned professor concluded his 
scholarly address with these words ; 

“ It has been a very exhilarating experience for me to see how 
anxious and enthusiastic you are to acquire the material you need 
for scholarly work and what a high standard of scholarship you 
have been able to maintain in the publications, particularly the 
Journal of your Society. Evidently learned bodies like the Pakistan 
Historical Society -cannot thrive and fulfil their mission without 
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substantia! aid, financial and otherwise, from the Government. 
Princely patronage in the days of monarchy and State encourage- 
ment in our times have ever been an important factor in the growth 
of learning. I sincerely wish that your Society may be helped in 
every possible way by a far-sighted Government. ” 

When the inaugural meeting concluded the delegates and mem- 
bers of the Pakistan Historical Society went to the Governor- 
General’s (now the President’s) House, where they had been invited 
to a tea party by His Excellency the Governor-General! 

The same evening the Reception Committee of the Conference 
had invited the delegates and others scholars to a dinner at the 
Beach Luxury Hotel. 

* 

On the morning of the 7tb January the session of the Museums 
Conference was held under the presidentship of Dr. Mahmud 
Husain in the Frere gardens. 

The report of the Conference will be published separately by it* 
organisers. 

* 

After the session of the Museums Conference the opening 
ceremony of the Exhibition was performed by Mian Afzal 
Husain, Vice-Chancellor, Punjab University. In a few well-chosen 
words he addressed the audience on the utility or exhibition 
of records, documents, manuscripts and relics of historical impor- 
tance. The Exhibition iras fairiy representative because J*n addition 
to exhibits from the National Museum and some institutions of 
Karachi one could sec documents and manuscripts that had come 
from the Records Offices of Peshawar and Lahore. STome of the 
rare manuscripts belonging to the collection of Maplvl Zafar Hasan 
were also exhibited. 


Islamic History Section 


The meeting of the Islamic History Section was held at p. m. 
in the Islamic History Hall (University of Karachi) under the 
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presidentship of Dr. A. H. Siddiqi. After a recitation from the Koly 
Qur'an the President delivered his address in Urdu. The English 
version was also available for distribution. 

Dr. Siddiqi defined History as “a detailed study of the great 
events of the past and of the rise and fall of nations and states 
with particular emphasis on dates and causes of the occurrences. 
\Vorld tragedies may also be included in History, the object of whose 
study is to draw morals and decide upon one’s course of action in 
given circumstances in the light of one’s knowledge of events and 
affairs. In Plistory one finds the sum-total of the wisest men of the 
world. No doubt, human life is ever changing but man’s 
natural sentiments and basic needs have remained the same through- 
out the ages. That is why the study of History proves to be the 
best guide in solving the most difficult problems of life, be they 
individual or collective.” He then proceeded to describe the origin 
and early growth of Muslim historiography. The main stimulous 
came from the anxiety of the Muslims to record the events of the 
life of the Prophet. “There is no parallel in world history,” he 
said, “where the life of a single individual was recorded in such 
minute details and with such meticulous care as the biography of 
the Hbly Prophet.” 

The major portion of the address was devoted to a discussion of 
the essential features of the Islamic State. “It is admitted on all 
hands” he said, “that the Islamic State which was established by the 
immediate successors of the Holy Prophet Muhammad on Quranic 
principles and practices of the Ploly Prophet was an ideal welfare 
State; and whenever Muslims deviated from the fundamental princi- 
ples of that State, they began to lose their power and prestige.” 

The main feature which distinguished the Islamic State founded 
by the Pious Caliphs from other States was the Quranic conception 
of sovereignty. The unrestricted sovereign power enjoyed by human 
beings in non-Islamic States has resulted “in exclusive privileges for 
the sovereign authorities and deprivation of equitable rights of the 
people as a whole. ” In Islam, on the hand, the principle of the 
supremacy of Shari* ah placed restrictions on power entrusted to 
individuals or groups of individuals. Liberty was the second 
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characteristic of life in an Islamic State, but this was not allotted to 
degenerate into licence Fraternity was the third and justice the 
fourth feature of the Islamic society. IIovv strict was the enforce- 
ment of justice is indicated by the fact that “even a Khalifah could 
not claim any exemption so far as appearance before the court was 
concerned” Another notable feature was “dual responsibility,” 
everybody being responsible to God in addition to someworldl> 
agency He also explained the important point that an Islamic 
State was not a religious state in the sense in which a theocratic 
state was understood m the West The Caliph was not a church 
dignitary he “was a whole time servant of the people ’’ The next 
point that he discussed was the importance of sfiura He also 
emphasized the fact that in an Islamic State there was no controversy 
between the state and the individual “Another important feature 
of the Early Caliphate,” he added, “was centralization in matter of 
administration The very nature of the Slate which was based on 
Quranic principles demanded that there should be uniformit) in 
administration All power emanated from the Caliph who used to 
appoint Governors, Military Commanders, Quaids and all the 
other high officials in the State, of course in consultation with his 
Council 

“The Governors of the various prounccs were appointed by the 
Calijh after taking into consideration the wishes of the people 
An appointment letter was given to every Go\ernor in which the 
conditions of his service were laid down and he was required to 
read this letter before the pcojlt at ihe time of taking over charge 
in the central mosque of the Capital of the Prov lice If at any 
time he acted contrary to those conditions, the people were entitled 
to lodge complaint with the Caliph who would remove him after due 
enquiries had bexn made and charges laid aga.nt him had been 
proved Hie Governors were given adequate salaries so that they 
might not succumb to tenq tation Put in order to ensure honesty, 
an estimate of the wealth of the Governors used to be made by the 
Caliph at the tune of their jpj ointment , and whenever extraordinary 
accumulation of wealth by any Governor was noticed, another 
estimate of his wealth used to be made and surplus if any, was 
deposited in the Hall ul Mai Hie Govcn ors were enjoined upon 
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to lead a life of simplicity and austerity. If any. Governor indulged 
in luxuries or kept a guard in order to render himself inaccessible to 
the public, he was punished publicly”. Speaking of the economic 
policy he referred to the verse which says that “wealth should not 
circulate only among the rich.” In this connection zakah and its 
principle were also explained. Lastly he referred to the position of 
non-Muslims in the days of the Pious Caliphate. “Since the Cali- 
phate was an ideological state,” he said, “only those persons could 
be entrusted with administration who had firm belief in its ideology 
and were conversant with its spirit and had made the realizations 
of the aim of that state as their life mission. It was the believers 
alone who had made all kinds of sacrifices and had • undertaken to 
bear all the responsibilities of running the State and the non-believers 
had agreed only to live as Zinnnis with peace and tranquility within 
its jurisdiction. Since the non-believers did not believe in the ideology 
of the Caliphate, they could not possibly be associated with its 
administration and also could not be entrusted with any key position. 
However, the Caliphate, in accordance with the verse of the Qur’an 
“No compulsion in matter of faith” did not believe in forcing its 
religion, culture and tradition on others or adopting coercive 
measures under the cloak of nationalism for merging the culture of 
the non-believers into that of believers. It thus provided full scope 
for the growth of their culture and tradition and the administration 
of their civil affairs in accordance with their own religious laws. 
Nay it went one step further and regarded all the non-believers as 
its own responsibility and as such guaranteed full liberty of cons- 
cience, protection of property, life and honour and freedom of 
religious beliefs to all the non-believers.” 

In conclusion Dr. Siddiqi threw some light on the causes of 
the degeneration of the Caliphate into a corrupt institution. The 
introduction of the system of hereditary succession, the abolition 
of the shura and the distinction between Arab and non- Arab Muslims 
were some of the most important causes of degeneration. Then 
came the shock of Mongol invasions. Referring to the later period 
he said, “In the last phase of Islamic glory, two most important 
and powerful kingdoms arose, one in the east, i.e., India and the 
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other in Asia Minor Both of them made wonderful contribution 
to world civilization and culture and spread the ideals of Islam, f e , 
equality, liberty, fraternity, justice and tolerance The Western power 
was more successful in spreading its influence and prestige and after 
the conquest of Constantinople had reached the confines of Vienna 
The Muslim Turks might ha\e captured the whole of Europe but 
for their unfortunate war with the Shiite Kingdom of Persia Both 
Turkish and Mughal rulers of India kept the monarchical form of 
Government and did aw a> with Shura, i e, rule by mutual consulta- 
tion, appropriated Bait-ul-Mal money for their personal luxuries and 
the needs of their kith and kin In spite of these defects both these 
kingdoms were successful for as long as they practised the other 
Islamic ideals which w ere not to be found elsewhere On account 
of theirliberal treatment of the subject races these rulers in both 
the kingdoms were regarded as liberators of mankind But both 
these dynasties had forgotten the first essential of an Islamic State, 
i c, the chief objectne of this ideological Stato was the spread of 
Islam When after the French Resolution in the eighteenth century, 
by the abolition of monarchic* and Feudalism in Europe, the 
Muslim ideals of liberty, fraternity, equality, social justice and 
tol ranee fourd their way into European countries and from there 
spread to the re r t of die world, it was utterly impossible for iht«e 
Turks and Mughals to continue their hold especially at a time when 
the degeneration had set in among them on account of hereditary 
succession, non applicapability ot laws of Shan' ah due to the wrong 
notion that the door of Ijtihad was closed after the codification ol 
the laws by the tour great Imams If the Turks and Mughals had 
continued Tabhgh like the Arabs of the early period, and should hs\e 
nuciscd Ijtihad in order to make the laws ol Islam compatible with 
the growing need of the time th-y should ha\e done real semcc to the 
caus«, of Islam, Muslim pcopU ot tbo»- regions and to the Unn ers 
as a whole ** 

Referring to the bmh of Pasistan and the ideology on winch Us 
foundations could be laid Dr Siddiql said, “Pakistan consists of two 
wings which are separated from each other by a tboasanl miles 
It is inhabited, ro doub\ mostly by Muslims but they speak differert 
languages and pos*e J s s ary mg shades of culture This com'ry 
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consisting of heterogeneous elements cannot build a State on the 
basis of territorial nationalism as several elements which constitute 
the nation are absent among the Pakistanis 

In the evening the delegates were invited to a music party which 
was arranged by Atiya Bcgam Sahiba at B. V. S. Parsi High School. 

On Sunday, the 8th January, the lndo- Pakistan Plistory section 
met under the presidentship of Maulvi Zafar Hasan at 10 A. M. in the 
Islamic Historj Hall. After a recitation from the Holy Qm'an the 
learned President delivered his address. He began by emphasizing 
the need of preserving the original sources because “the ever increas- 
ing popularity of the Hnglish language was adversely affecting the 
study of oriental languages. Indifference towards oriental learning 
was perhaps the most prominent and ceitainly the most unpatriotic 
feature of our intellectual life in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. The natural consequence of this state of affairs 
was that the glories of our cultural heritage preserved in the form of 
manuscripts were fast dying out. Some of these had no doubt seen the 
light of print, but it was only a drop in the ocean. The two ways 
of saving these treasures from ravages of time and weather were 
printing their texts (or translations) and collecting the original 
manuscripts and preserving them as best as is humanly possible. 
The printing of texts and translations requires elaborate arrangements 
and can be done by Government or learned bodies ', but in the col- 
lections of manuscripts besides, libraries, even individuals can render 
some useful service. Most of us are acquainted with personal 
collections which though small in size contain valuable works. It 
was in this spirit of rendering my humble quota of service to the 
cause of oriental learning that I started collecting manuscripts on 
Indo-Muslim history, and also edited and published two of them. 
I consider myself exceptionally fortunate that in the holocaust of 
1947, when all my belongings including a fairly good number of 
printed works were plundered at Delhi by the rioters, the manus- 
cripts escaped their cruel hands, because they were thrown away as 
things of no intrinsic value. After a few weeks when 1 sent a 
. relative of mine to see if anything was left in the house he found 
about-half of my collection of manuscripts lyin in a heap on the 
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floor of the room, which I used to call with some feeling of pride 
as iny library He could manage to bring them and some of them 
>ou can see m the Inhibition Among the rarest nunuscnil* ot 
hi collection were the Qur'an transcribed by the famous calli 
araphist Yuqnt MustaSimi, the Diwan of Prince Darn Sbukoh and 
fm/in i Hamid al Dm He then drew the attention ol the historian* 
to “the re u nting ol history which should present in 

Us truA perspective the glory of our heritage ” Ihere are many 
ispects of the history of Muslim rule in India which need a careful 
and scientific examination The administrate e system of the 
Muslims, their poltcv towards religion and society, (heir contribution 
to the growth of Indo-Pakistan civilization, the influence of Islam 
on Indian civilization and culture, the influence of Hindu ideas on 
Muslim society and the development of the two systems without 
complete absorption of one by the other are some of the problems 
which could be specially mentioned Speaking of the historical 
literature produced in the sub-continent he said, “Hie art of writing 
history systematically was introduced in Hind Pakistan with the 
advent of Muslims, and it took its people sometime to develop a 
taste for it In the beginning the task of compiling historical works 
was performed by those who were connected with the court In 
course of time, however, matter* improved and wc find that mo>t 
ot the historic* compiled later, are the productions of scholars 
who studied the subject for the sake of learning alone It may b- 
added that the Hindus had also begun to lakt to history writing 
Vhey followed strictly the system and style ot Muslim writers for 
instance, they started their works lilt their Muslim contemporaries 
with hamd (praises of Ood) na't (praise* ol the Prophet) and 
manqabat (praises ot the dependents and comiuiuons of the 
l’loj het) During the period of Muslim supremacy which lasted 
tor more than six centuries, several dynasties rose to |»ower one 
after another and ruled the empire of Delhi, while some independent 
monarchies sprang up from lime to time m different parts of 
the sub-continent Many of the rulers nude it a point to hate 
hwturics of their feigns and d> rustles compiled on the basis of ofhcul 
records ciplaininr the view point ot the government of ihc day »tid 
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describing its achievements. Along with these official histories, 
which are generally rich in details and accurate in facts, we have also 
inherited histories written by private individuals who were opposed 
to the policy of the Government.” 

In addition to recorded historical material the historian of today 
could draw upon other sources. In this connection the structural 
remains of those times naturally occupy a prominent position. 
“The civilization and culture of a period” he added “manifest 
themselves very pronouncedly in its architecture. By the time that 
the Muslims laid the foundation of their empire in Hind-Pakistan 
Islamic architecture had acquired a fundamental character, adapted 
to their religious and social needs. These peculiar features of their 
architecture were freely introduced by them in the buildings which 
they constructed here. The indigenous Hindu architecture was 
inherently different in style from Muslim architecture. The former 
was trabeate based on flat roof, beams and columns, while the latter 
was archuate characterized by domes, vaults and arches. Other 
characteristic features which the Muslims introduced were minars 
and minarets, squinches and pendentives and grand double portals. 
It may be stated that lime mortar and concrete are not known to 
have been in use in the sub-continent before the advent of Muslims ; 
at any rate these materials are not traceable in the Hindu monuments, 
which are noticed to have been built in dry stone or brick in mud. 
The introduction of lime mortar and concrete was a great contribu- 
tion made by the Muslims to the Indo-Pakistan art of building. 
The Western scholars have propounded a theory that the fusion of 
these styles — Muslim and Hindu — has given birth to a new one which 
they have called by the name of Indo-Muslim architecture. It is 
difficult to agree with this view. In fact what they call Indo-Muslim 
architecture is really Muslim architecture in local setting. The 
prominent features of the Muslim monuments and their general 
plans are purely Muslim, Innumerable monuments representing 
Muslim architecture in local setting are scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of the sub-continent, and a careful examination 
of these relics throws a flood of light on the culture, art, social and 
religious ideals and economic condition of their builders.” 
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describing its achievements. Along with these official histories, 
which are generally rich in details and accurate in facts, we have also 
inherited histories written by private individuals who were opposed 
to the policy of the Government.” 

In addition to recorded historical material the historian of today 
could draw upon other sources. In this connection the structural 
remains of those times naturally occupy a prominent position. 
“The civilization and culture of a period” he added “manifest 
themselves very pronouncedly in its architecture. By the time that 
the Muslims laid the foundation of their empire in TTind-Pakistan 
Islamic architecture had acquired a fundamental character, adapted 
to their religious and social needs. These peculiar features of their 
architecture were freely introduced by them in the buildings which 
they constructed here. The indigenous Hindu architecture was 
inherently different in style from Muslim architecture. The former 
was trabeate based on flat roof, beams and columns, while the latter 
was archuate characterized by domes, vaults and arches. Other 
characteristic features which the Muslims introduced were minars 
and minarets, squ inches and pendentives and grand double portals. 
It may be stated that lime mortar and concrete are not known to 
have been in use in the sub-continent before the advent of Muslims : 
at any rate these materials are not traceable in the Hindu monuments, 
which are noticed to have been built in dry stone or brick in mud. 
The introduction of lime mortar and concrete was a great contribu- 
tion made by the Muslims to the Indo-Pakistan art of building. 
'.The Western scholars have propounded a theory that the fusion of 
these styles — Muslim and Hindu — has given birth to a new one which 
they have called by the name of Indo-Muslim architecture. It is 
difficult to agree with this view. In fact what they call Indo-Muslim 
architecture is really Muslim architecture in local setting. The 
prominent features of the Muslim monuments and their general 
plans are purely Muslim. Innumerable monuments representin', 
Muslim architecture in local setting are scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of the sub-continent, and a careful examination 
of these relics throws a flood of light on the culture, art, social and 
religious ideals and economic condition of their builders.” 
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Another important source of information is the exceedingly large 
m mber of inscriptions The Muslim inscriptions arc mostly in 
'rabic and Persian “ the early inscriptions are written in 
Naskh characters irrespectne of their language, whether it is Arabic 
or Persian Kujtc style is also noticed, but it is confined to religious 
inscriptions of a decoratne nature About the middle of the six- 
teenth century Nasta'hq made its appearance in the Indian epigraph) 
Gradually it gamed popularity , and in the nineteenth century it almost 
entirely replaced Naskh, which was reser\ed c\clusi\ely for religious 
inscription* that were in Arabic With regard to their nature and 
subject, the Muslim inscriptions can be classified under three heads 
(a) religious, containing quotations from the Hoi) Qur'an or hadis 
(sayings of the Prophet) or pious ejaculations, (b) historical refer- 
ence* to any e\ent or bearing names of rulers or date* and (c) ethical, 
comprising moral precepts and maxims ” 

The stud) of inscriptions began after the ad\ent of the British 
Referring to the actmtie* of the Archaeological Department he 
mentioned the publication of the Epigraphies Indo Moslemica as also 
the fact that, according to Dr J Homtz, as many a* 1250 inscrip- 
tions has e been pieseryed in print Although “a substantial record 
of the Muslim inscriptions of India exists in print,” it is “a scry 
insignificant portion of the huge material ” He suggested that 
the Archaeological Department of Pakistan or learned bodies like 
the Pakistan Historical Society should take up the task of publishing 
the inscriptions Speaking of the official documents he said lhat 
the state archly es of the Muslims exist no more, but some valuable 
documents arc still preseryed in old families “Those which ha\e 
come to my notice,” he said, “include (i) Formans and Afanshurs 
(royal mandates) (ll) Sanads (grants), <»»») Parwanas (Idlers of 
appointment, cic ) (i\) Robkars (state orders), (\) Parwana i Rahdori 
(permits or passports), (\i) Tashlh Samas (muster certificates), (yii) 
Dastaks (order for payment of reyenue), (yin) lira Nomas (cert! 
ficales of relief from payments), (lx) lasdiqs (attestations of rights 
and claims by the stale authorities), (*) Mohzar Samos (public 
attestations of certain facls in the interest of the persons concerned), 
(x») Taj ) six / Adalat (Courts* judgments), (xn) Ntkah Samos (mamage 
contracts) and (mi) Dai Samas (sale deeds) 
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Muslim coins are also a useful source of information. "As in 
the case of epigraphy the study of numismatics was undertaken after 
the advent of the British, when specimens of such of them as 
possessed any importance in that respect were collected and preserved 
in museums. Subsequently the enactment of the Treasure Trove Act 
greatly enriched the coin collections of the various museums. To 
our misfoitune only a few museums have published the catalogues 
of the coins in their possession : while in others they are lying un- 
classified .and unarranged. Unless the coins are properly arranged 
and catalogued, they cannot be utilized for numismatic study, and it 
is expected that the coin collections in our museums will soon 
receive that treatment. I would, therefore, like to draw the atten- 
tion of the authorities concerned to print the the catalogues of the 
collections of coins in Pakistan museums.” Lastly he mentioned 
folk-lore and rural songs as well as festivals and ceremonies which 
could be studied with considerable advantage by the scholars of 
history. 

Concluding his scholarly address the learned President who is one 
of the greatest living authorities on Muslim Archaeology said, 
“Undoubtedly the collection of the historical material detailed above 
is a problem beset with many difficulties, but these can be overcome 
and efforts should be made to collect the material as for as possible. 
It is gratifying to note that the Pakistan Historical Society has already 
taken steps to prepare ground for historical research in our country 
as is evident by its Journal and other literary undertakings. The 
useful project sponsored by the Government of the preparation of 
The History of the Freedom Movement of the Muslims of the Sub- 
continent is also progressing, and 1 understand its first volume will 
be published very shortly. The Society, however, may extend its 
activities and devise a scheme for the publication of a comprehensive 
and reliable history of the period of Muslim supremacy in the sub- 
continent. It should have wide foundations and in fact should be 
a comprehensive history of Islam in Hind- Pakistan.” 

A number of papers wereSread in each section by eminent scholars 
including Professor P. Kahle from Oxford and Dr. Mahmud Husain, 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, University of Karachi. In the afternoon 
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a business meetin of the Pakistan Historical Vicictj *\avheld at the 
Noith-Wc't Hotel under the presidentship of Mi I i7lur Rahman 
Before transacting an> business the member’; present ofiered 
fauhah for th^deputed souls of Dr Mohammad Nazim, Professor 
Qa7i Ahmad Mian and Maulana Aslam Jirajpin and passed resells 
lions of condolence The annual report of the General v ccretat> 
w As read and adopted Before the meeting came to a clo'C, the 
General iecrclatj thanked the authorities of the Omvcrsin of 
Karachi for m\ I ting the session of the Conference and acting as ho>t 
and the Chairman. Secretaries and Members ol the Reception 
Committee, the Comeners of the various Sub-Committers and the 
Volunteer* for making excellent arrangements for the Conference 
He also thanked the dele® »lcs and 'cholar* who hid participated 
in the deliberations of the. Conference, particulaih those, uho had 
come from outside Karachi 

In the e\ening the difezatrs and other scholars attended a 
Reception gnen b\ the '*oci-t\ 

On the 9ih Januarx, the delegates \t>U“d ThilU which is noted 
»or m hutortcal monument'. 


AND 




ADDRESS 

By 

Mr. A. B. A. Hnlccm, 

Vice Chancellor University of Karachi and 
Chairman Reception Committee 

Your Excellency, Nt r. President, Delegates. Ladies and Gentlemen, 

On behalf of the University of Karachi and the members of 
the Reception Committee of the sixth session of the Pakistan 
History Conference it is my privilege to extend to His Excellency Mujor- 
General Iskandar Mir?a, Governer-Gene.ral of Pakistan and Chancellor 
of the University of Karachi, a very warm welcome. By accepting 
the Patronsh ip-in-Chief of this conference and by consenting to 
inaugurate it this afternoon Ilis Excellency has shown his deep interest in 
historical studies and research. I am confident that his presence in our 
midst today, in spite of his multifarious engagements and the cares 
of office which beset him, will be a source of great encouragement 
to workers in the field of historical investigation. 

It also gives me great pleasure to extend a sincere welcome 
to all the delegates who have responded to our invitations and 
have come from different parts of Pakistan to participate in the con- 
ference. Our special welcome is due to the eminent scholars of 
history who have come from outside Pakistan. I am sure their 
contributions will lend great weight to the deliberations of the 
conference. 

The city of Karachi, which has been honoured for the second 
time by being selected as the venue for the Pakistan History Conference, 
has had a romantic history. About two centuries back it was hardly 
more than a fishing village. Within this span of time it has developed 
from a village to an important seaport, from a seaport to the capital 
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of a province and from a provincial capita! to the Federal Capital of a 
large and independent State with a population of 80 million Sirce the 
partition of this sub-continent it has expanded raptdi> in different direc- 
tions, its population has increased by leap* and bounds, and the growth 
in its industrial and commercial actiuty has be<_n as marked as th* 
increase in population The phmominal grow th of the city has made ib 
educational problems more intricate and complex and increased the 
demand for educational institutions 

In th* year 1951, when the Pakistan History Conference assembled 
at Karachi for the first tim*, the University of hind was functioning 
here and played host to the conference In June, 19M, th“ Sind 
University moved across to Hyderabad and its place was tak n by 
the n wly founded University of Karachi During the last four years 
the number of Colleges within Ibe jurisdiction of this University has 
Hicr used steadily and Karachi has now 17 Colleges of varying siz s 
and descriptions flic Coll ges belong to different 1 acultit* and 
takvii together, cover a wide range of subjects in Arts and bounce, 
as well as Lducation, Law, Nlcdicin , Lngin-erin'’ and Commerce 
Besides granting affiliation to these colleges the University ha» 
created a n imber of departments of teaching which proude instruction 
to Honours and Postgraduate students in th- I acnlu s of Arts, 
hctencc and Commerce, and ar„ engaged in llu task of expandin’ 
the bounds of knowledge Underline Coll ge 1 rchange Programnr 
it has al>o c slabl i hed, with the asji lance and collaboration of th 
University of Pennsylvania, an Institute of piblic and Business 
AdmuustcaCton which is the hrst of its kind in the whoL of Pakistan 

Under the sch mc> worked oat for the devdopm nt of th 
University, historical studies, which are of special interest to tht< 
august gathering, have received special attention Tin. Department* 
of In tory. General and Islamic History cam., tn»o existence dunnr 
the v*ad mic year 19a3 5* and hav^, und rtak-H Honours an! M \ 
t-achnv* as wdl isguidinc of research sti d m» for th d gree of 
Ph D Wthavelnmfortun.il m securing the suvictS of t,xpcncncrd 
and d» iinnmh d t ichtrs for loth th d parttiKii s anl it may b 
conhd inly Ik»,v«1 that th *. sour d partm ms will pliy th tr tin- 
share in th- furth rut-* of ht to ical inveuigiti w an I ireh 
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The chief problem with which the University of Karachi has 
been confronted eversince its inception is lack of suitable 
accommodation and the Departments of History General and Islamic 
History, like the other departments ef the University, have been 
suffering for want of adequate space. The initial difficulties of 
accommodation have been partly overcome by making additions and 
alterations to the old buildings which were handed over to us by 
the Government. Moreover, plans for a self-contained University 
town on a spacious site outside the city have been worked out and 
it is hoped that within a period of five years or so the University 
will be transferred to the new campus. 

Karachi, as I have indicated above, is a rapidly growing city 
and the increase in residential accommodation has not kept pace with 
the increase in its population. The hostels at our disposal are hopelessly 
inadequate for our needs and even the hotels are overcrowded. Under 
these conditions we have not been able to make for the accommodation 
and comfort of our guests arrangments in keeping with the demands of 
hospitality and I should like to avail myself of this opportunity to 
convey to them the sincere regrets of the Reception Committee for 
the inconvenience and discomfort to which they have been 
subjected. 

Your Excellency, I thank you once again on my own behalf 
as well as on behalf of the members of the Reception Committee 
and request you to inauguiate this conference. 



SPEECH 

of 

His Excellency the Governor-General 
Mr. President, Delegates, Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

1 deem it a privilege to be present here this afternoon to 
inaugurate the sixth Session of the All-Pakistan History Conference. 
This Conference was first sponsored m 1951, with the object of bring- 
ing together Historians from all over Pakistan and providing them with 
a forum which should give their deliberations a unity of purpose 
both in the national and the scholastic sense. 

1 am really delighted to, know that since its inception the Con- 
ference has pursued an ambitious programme of research and publica- 
tions. Its programmes seem to ha\e been considerably retarded by lack 
of adequate funds. It wrill be a great pity if this important work i» 
allowed to suffer for want of material resources. I assure you 
that my Government will take cognizance of this position with a 
view to taking suitable steps to enhance the grant-in-aid so as to 
enable the Pakistan Historical Society to undertake and implement 
its programme of original research, translations and publications. 
I particularly appeal to the philanthropists in the country to donate 
generously to the funds of the Society and remove the financial 
difficulties of the Pakistan Historical Society which is doing work 
of national importance 

I do not presume to say much on the science or philosophy 
of history in a gathering of eminent scholars like you. Hut to my 
mind history is a branch of knowledge which appeals both to the 
specialist and to the lay nun It is scientific in Its way of research 
and presentation It is philosophic in its interpretation of rren ard 
events. And it is thrilling as romance of human experience. Ilmory 
relates us to the past and prepares us for the future. Hinory 
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proves, as no other thing does, that individuals and nations 
cannot live m vacuum. From, age to age, all countries and nations 
are only a process in the evolution of human experience. History 
transcends the bounds of. geography just as it lifts the curtain of the 
past and puts the record of human wisdom and human follies. under 
the microscope of our present environments. We can judge and 
evaluate them with the yardstick of our own standard and even if 
they do not give us much lesson, they certainly do give us plenty of 
information. It is in history that humanity is truly liberated from the 
tyranny of time and space. Although individual events may have 
occurred in a certain time and at a certain place, their impact leaves 
its mark on the wider canvas of history which consists of the 
cumulative experiences of the whole human race. It is for the 
historians to sift this mass of mingled experiences and fix them up 
in their proper perspective. And it is for the readers to use it for 
learning a lesson or for satisfying their desire for knowledge. 

History can, however, be as much misleading as it can be a source 
of enlightenment. It all depends on the attitude with which history is 
recorded or interpreted. Truth may sometimes be clouded by racial 
or religious vainglory, and accuracy sacrificed on the altar of 
political expediency. It is a test of the historian’s intellectual 
honesty to steer clear of these pitfalls. The historians of Pakistan 
have a momentous task to perform. They have to transfer the bulk 
of historical record left by great Muslim historians into our own 
literature. They also have to re-evaluate the history of Muslims in 
Indo-Pakistan sub-continent and rescue it from inaccuracies and 
prejudices which have developed around it either through ignorance 
on our part or by the designs of others. I hope that in doing so our 
historians will place objectivity above vainglory and accuracy above 
all, wishful thinking. While we should own the glories of our past 
with pride, we should also be prepared to accept our failings 
without shame. If history is to guide and inspire us, it must reflect us 
truly as we are. 

I hope the Pakistan Historical Society will also consider the 
necessity of producing an authentic history of the circumstances 
leading to the establishment of Pakistan and a biography of its 
founder, Quaid-i-Azam Mohammed Ali Jinnah. These are both 
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fertile subjects, and the htstorians of the future will be grateful to 
you for gtung them an authentic contemporary record 

Mr President, I thank you warmly forgnmg intthis opportunity 
to address this gathering of eminent historians today. I wish the 
deliberations of the Conference all success, and hope they will make 
a lasting contribution to our historical studies and literature 
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of 

Mr. Fazlur Rahman, M. C. A. 

President, Pakistan Historical Society 
Your Excellency, ladies and gentlemen, 

On behalf of the members of the Pakistan Historical Society,'] 
thank Your Excellency for accepting our invitation to inaugurate 
the Conference. I also take this opportunity of thanking Professor 
P. Kahle who, in response to our invitation, has taken the trouble 
of making a long journey to attend the Conference. Our thanks 
are also due to the authorities of the University of Karachi for invit- 
ing the society to hold the sixth session of the Conference. 

It is gratifying to note that despite many, handicaps, the Society’s 
record of work during the five years of its existence is by no means 
discouraging. Research on modern and scientific lines, as most of 
us know, entails considerable expenditure, but in spite of our meagre 
resources we have decided to go on with our efforts to carry out our 
programme. Since 1953, we have been publishing a quarterly research 
Journal, which, I am glad to be able to say, has during this short 
period of its existence, attained an international status. Some of 
the most well-known learned bodies of America, Europe and the East 
have established a permanent contact with the Society through an 
exchange of their Journals with ours. We have also been able to 
publish the following books : — 

(1) Mashahir-i-Islam (Urdu), by Dr. Hasan Ibrahim. 

(2) Jauhar’s Tadhkiratul-Waqi‘ at by Dr. S. Moinul Haq (Urdu 
Translation) 

(3) A Short History of Hind-Pakistan (prepared by Pakistan 
History Board) 

(4) Tarajim-al-Fudala of ‘Allama Fadl-i-Imam (edited by Mufti 
lntizamullah and translated into English by Mr. A. S. 
Bazmi) 
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(5) The Proceedings of the History Conferences, 1951 and 
1952, those for 19o3 and 1954, will be shortly read) 

(6) A contribution of £300 his b»en nude b> the Society 

towards the reprinting of the Chronicle of Ibn l)az 
We h<t\e to publish an English translation of Ibn Khaldun’s 
well-known Prolegomena Dr U \I Daudpota, who b translat 
ing it for the Society, has completed the first part, which will soon 
go to the press The Asia Foundation ha\e gnen to the Societ) 
a donation for the publication of this work 1 thank the Founda 
lion for this sympathy and also their represcntati\c m Paktstan, 
Mr I L Kaukonen, for the interest that he takes m our actiwties 
The Societ) has before it an ambitious programme of research 
and publications, the details of which are gnen in the report of the 
General Secretary The English translation of Ibn Khalhkan’s 

Wafaya * and the Persian text of >olumc 1 of Shaykh Farid 
Bhakkarl’s DhaUnrat al khananln may be specially mentioned 
Besid"i thU, w* propose to undertake the preparation of a critical 
and com chensne biography of the Prophet to be written accord 
mg to the modern standards of research 

The Society is getting an annua! grant of Rs 15 000/. from the 
Government, which ts hardly sufficient caen for our present activities 
Without a substantial increase in the annual grant m aid from the 
Government and generous donations from the philanthropists of the 
country the Societ) can neither expand its research work nor make 
an) progress in us other actuates I would, therefore, request Ills 
\ xccllenc) to help the Society in getting its grant enhanced to 
Rs 50,000/ at least, and also by lending his support to our appeal to 
the people of Pakistan for generous donations for our va nous schemes 
I would now like lo mute the attention of the scholars of his 
tot> and culture, particularly those of Pakistan, to their respon 
stblhltes in this connection and would make a few suggestions as 
to how thev can co-opi rate with the '•ociety in the fulfilment of its 
task It is now a well known fact that Islam'* contribution to 
the growth and evolution civilization has Iren ffossi) mtsrrpre 
jfnied There were two main reasons for this attitude of the western 
scholars— re|t*lou« mail) and a strong prejudice against the Middle 
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Ages. The persistent efforts of the missionaries and the literature 
produced by generations of misguided writers had given currency 
in the west to ideas and notions about Islam and its Prophet, which 
were preposterous. Idolatory is one of the greatest sins in the eyes 
of Islam, and yet in Europe ‘Mahometry’ (Mahometanism) was a 
synonym for image-worship; it was further corrupted into Mam- 
metryl Is it not ridiculous that the famous poet Marlow believed 
that the coffin of the Porphet was suspended in mid-air 1 He 
makes a Muslim king swear: 

“By sacred Mahomet, the friend of God, 

Whose glorious body, when he left the world. 

Clos’d in a coffin, mounted up the air. 

And hung on stately Mecca’s temple-roof”. 

( Tamburlaine , Part II, Act I, sc. I) 

The poison had been injected so deep that even the most emin- 
ent writers could not escape its evil effects. Gibbon, who recog- 
nizes many virtues of the Prophet’s mission, doubts his sincerity, 
and according to Muir the Prophet and the Qur'an were “the most 
stubborn enemies of Civilization, Liberty and Truth, which the 
world has yet known.” 

In Europe the Middle Ages were a period of darkness ; hence 
the strong prejudices against medieval thought. What, however, 
surprises a student of history most is that the modern scholars, 
when defining European Renaissance as the rebirth of ancient 
learning and art, blind themselves to the universally accepted prin- 
ciple of continuity in the evolution of culture. They always try to 
jump straight to the classical period to discover the roots of modern 
civilization and completely ignore sevqral centuries of man’ 
effort and achievement, though they are conscious of the difficulty 
of doing so. “It may be debatable,” writes the author of Medieval 
Islam (P. 342), “to what extent modern occidental civilization can 
be explained as the continuation of classical civilization— but it 
would be preposterous so much as to ask whether any of its 
essentials are of Muslim inspirations.” No doubt in recent times 
western orientalists have begun to realize to an extent the contri- 
bution of Islam to civilization and have been able to discpver the 
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channel* thiougfr which the currents of Islamic thought flowed 
into the life of the west. As an illustration reference coutd bs 
made to Dr. Hans Kruse’s article Islamic International Jurisprudence 
published in the last issue of the Journal of the Pakistan 
Historical Society. Equally interesting Is Toynbee’s asses* 
sment of Ibn Khaldun’s achievement that “he has conceded and 
formulated a philosophy of history which is undoubtedly (he gieu- 
test work of its kind that has ever yet been created by any mind 
in any time or place.” {A Study of History vol. Ill, p. 322), But the 
orientalists m general have tried to minimize the contribution of Islam 
by over-emphasizing the element of Hellenism. That the Muslims 
began their researches with the study of what their predecessors 
had done was but natural, because they could not hast push'd 
forward the progress of learning without surveying the achievements 
of the past. It would not be out of place here to make a few 
references to their notable achievements and the extent to which 
they shared with other people* the task of laying the foundations 
of modem civilization 

The first century after the death of the Prophet was a period of 
expansion and consolidation. But the construction of Baghdad by 
the great Caliph al-MansQr proved to be a turning point in the 
cultural history of Islam. Intellectual achievements were not few even 
in the earlier decades, but circumstances had limited them to the moil 
essential branches of knowledge, and these were theology, history, 
law' and allied dbciplines. By the middle of the eighth century the 
cultural outlook of Islam widened Of the well-known book* trans- 
lated into Arabic during this period a few could be mentioned as 
interesting illustrations Under MamOi’s orders tn Indian work on 
astronomy (Siddhanta) was translated by alta/arl. The famous 
Kaltlah \\ e Damna was translated from its Persian text. The ofinpal 
Sanskrit as well as Persian translation wire lost and it was us Arabic 
version that became the basts of Its translation into nearly forty lang- 
uages of the world But a far more important achievement ol the 
translation stage was the entry Hellenism into the Islamic system 
of learning. Ihe contacts of the Muslims with the relics of Hrllrtl 
istfc culture were established with the caliphal conquests of ‘The JaH 
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of Romans,” in the time of Harun, although a beginning had been 
made earlier because Mansur is stated to have received from the 
Byzantine emperor a number of books including Euclid. Later, the 
Greek manuscripts came to Baghdad as a part of the booty obtained 
from Byzantine territory. The climax of this effort at translating 
and assimilating ancient learning reached in the time of Mamun, 
whose bait-ul-hikmat , a combination of a research academy, a trans- 
lation bureau and a library, has been rightly described as “the most 
important educational institution since the foundation of the Alexan- 
drian Museum in the first half of the third century B. C.” 

As was but natural the period of translation was followed by that 
of creative activity and transmission. The first distinguished scientist, 
Jabir Ibn Hayyan, is stated to have set forth “remarkably sound views 
on methods of chemical research.” On the practical side he gives 
improved methods for evaporation, filtration, melting, distillation 
and crystallization. He described the preparation of many 

chemical substances. He understood the preparation of crude 

sulphuric and nitric acids as well as a mixture of them, aqua 
regia , and the solubility of gold and silver in this acid.” In 
the following century the most prominent figure was that of al-Raz! 
(865-925 A.C.) or Rhazes of the western writers. The greatest phy- 
sician of Islam and one of the greatest physicians of all time, RazI is 
credited with having written “more than 200 works, half of which 
are medical.” His remarkable book On Small pox and Measles, 
translated into Latin, English and other languages and printed some 
forty times between 1498 and 1866, is the first clear and scientific 
treatment of these two diseases. Razl’s works “exercised for centuries 
a remarkable influence over the minds of the Latin West.” (Hitti, p. 
367). Let me mention one more name in connection with the medi- 
cal science — Ibn SIna (980-1037 A.C.) At an early age he started his 
studies in the library of the SamanI prince, Nuh bin Mansur, and is 
stated to have started writing books when he was only twenty one. 
Besides medicine, he wrote on philosophy, geometry, astronomy, 
theology, philology and art and is stated to have left no less than 
ninety-nine works. His famous work, al-Qanun, was translated into 
Latin by Gerard of Cremona and was one of the first books to see 
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the light of print (1593) It soon became "the text book for m*dical 
education in the schools of Europe M Dr. William Osier has nghtlj 
described it as “a medical bible for a longer period than any other 
work.” How important was the role that it played in the system of 
medical education of the early modern period of Europe is indicated 
by the fact that in the last quarter of the fifteenth ccnturj it passed 
through fifteen Latin and one Hebrew editions 

It would not be possible here to touch even the major branches 
of knowledge in the evolution of which the Muslims have made 
substantial contribution and m which their influence is distinctly 
discernible e\en today, but I would like to mention a few more thin 
kers of Islam Among the philosophers al-Kindl, and more than 
him, al-Farabi, influenced European thought. His work on Optics, 
known in its translation as De Aspcctibus influenced Roger Bacon 
and other western scientists. He was a great scholar of Aristotelian 
and Platonic systems , and being a distinguished sufi himself, his own 
philosophy is characterized by sufistic thought. The great contribu 
tion of Muslim philosphers was that they brought about a harmony 
between religion and philosophy The service rendered by Muslim 
writers on Kalant (hfutokalhmun) is that they reconditioned philoso- 
phical theories by subordinating them to the truths of revealed fell* 
gion Especially interesting to ihe students df history arc Eiribi'J 
RIsalahs on Madinah a! Fadilah (superior citv) and Siyasat-al-Mada 
rnyah (political economy) which, it cannot be doubted, were inspired 
by his study of Plato's Republic and Aristotle’s Politics but are dis- 
tinct from them in basic concepts because of his Islamic outlook on 
life. His conception of a model city (or rather of a stale) Is of an 
organism like a human body, in which the sovereign corresponds to 
the heart and as such is served by other functionaries To him the 
object of society is the happiness of the people and an tdeal sovereign 
in hu view should be perfect morally and intellect jail) In Mathe- 
matics al-Khwlri/ml's name strikes ut most, fits remarkable ihsob*l’ 
Jabr mo! Muqabtab, translated into I .at in In the twelfth century ‘Vat 
used until the suteenth century as the principal mathematical test 
book of European universities, and served to introduce Into I mope 
the science of Algebra and with It the rtanv-.** He was also rrtp<mrib f e 
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for introducing the system of Arabic numerals in Europe as is 
apparent by the term 'algorism’ which is only a changed form of his 
name — al-K.hwarizmi. In astronomy, geography, law, jurisprudence, 
education and so many other disciplines the Muslims made equally 
remarkable progress. 

I would now like to say a word about the transmission of learn- 
ing to Europe, because transmission is as important as contribution 
itself. In the beginning the individual scholars from European 
countries travelled to the east and returned to their countries to 
disseminate knowledge. But in this connection the names of Toledo 
and Sicily deserve to be specifically mentioned. Toledo is stated to 
have “attracted scholars from all parts of Europe, including Eng- 
land and Scotland.” England played an important role in carrying 
Islamic learning to Europe. When lecturing at Oxford, Roger 
Bacon was ridiculed by his Spanish students for using faulty Latin 
translations of Arabic works. It is, therefore, not a matter of 
surprise that “he recommended his readers and listeners to abandon 
the European schools for those of the Arabs.” (H. G. Farmer in 
Legacy of Islam, p. 371). In Sicily the period of Muslim rule roughly 
covered the tenth and eleventh centuries, but the influence of Islamic 
civilization and learning lasted for long after the political supremacy 
of the Muslims had ended. Under the Normans who held southern 
Italy also, the currents of Islamic civilization easily entered Europe. 
Roger II (1093-1154) of Sicily was the patron of Idrlsi, the geogra- 
pher. Roger’s grandson, Fredrick II (1194-1250), after becoming 
the head of the Holy Roman Empire in 1220 “was the highest civil 
authority in Christiandom ; yet his life and court were similar to 
those of a Muslim sultan.” (Sarton, II. p. 575). He had contacts 
with scholars throughout the world of Islam and is stated to have 
been accompanied by learned men, chiefly Muslim, during his travels 
in Italy, Germany and the Holy Land. He had the works of Ibn 
Rushd translated. In 1224 he founded tl\e University of Naples and 
gave to it a large collection of Arabic manuscripts. It may be added 
that this was the first university of Europe established by a charter. 
In short the Muslims kept alive the higher intellectual life and the 
study of science during the Middle Ages for a number of centuries, and 
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without their glorious contribution to the growth of knowledge the 
European Renaissance would not have been possible, and it is 
difficult to say what the course of modern history would ha\e been 

Coming to the spiritual side of life we know that Islam’s greatest 
contribution in religious thought and practice is the doctrine 
of tauhid The conception of One God existed before Islam, but 
only as a conception Neither in belief nor in practice it had 
obtained the distinct character, w'hich it did under Islam 

Till recently Islam had been a progressive movement because even 
in the centuries when darkness enveloped the rest of mankind, the 
Muslims kept the torch of knowledge burning No system devoid 
of the elasticity of progreSsivism could push the wheels of civil! 
zation forward with such spfeed and for so long a period as was done 
by Islam For Pakistan today the prime necessity is to base 
the structure of its life on the ideals of Islam and so create a pro 
gressive welfare state The lustre of western civilization has created 
a peculiar complex in a section of our educated classes and they 
have begun to doubt the feasibility of laying the foundations of our 
society on Islamic principles The main reason of this pessimism 
is their ignorance of Islam and its history, and consequently their 
failure to capture the revolutionary spirit of Islam They believe 
that the structure of our life as contemplated by Islam would 
place th“m under the domination of the half educated mullas, 
force on them a theocratic form of government and give them 
laws which are unsuited to the conditions and requirements of 
present day life These and other obsessions of a similar nature 
are haunting the minds of some of our educated people Hut what 
we have to bear in mind is the fact that the ideology of Islam has 
stood the test of time and progress for centuries, and with remark* 
able success It was only in the day of its decline that it lost its 
dynamic character and the Muslims started seeking shelter Under 
systems other than their own Until the end of the eighteenth century 
the Muslims held a prominent position in the world, although they 
had for long been gradually drifting away from their own principles 
The momentum of their vigour in the previous centuries had been 
keeping them strong but this could not go on for an indefinite 
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Shamsul Uiama Dr. U. M. Daudpota 

M A. (Bombay), Ph 0 (Cantab) 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

As-Salamu ‘Alaikum wa Rahmatu'llah wa Barakatuh, 

I feel highly honoured to have been called upon by the Executive 
Committee of the Pakistan Historical Society to preside over the 
Sixth Session of the Pakistan History Conference. When the Hon. 
Secretary, Dr. Sayyid Mu‘inu’1 Haqq, informed me on the very day 
of my departure to Lahore that the Executive Committee had chosen 
me to act as the General President of the Conference, in the event of 
Dr Muhammad Shaft having declined its invitation for reasons of 
health, I was not a little embarrassed. The world knows that I am 
not a historian by profession, nor have I any pretensions to such a 
claim I have been only a humble student of Islamic history by pre- 
dilection, in so far as it related to Arabic and Persian literatures, and 
have edited two Persian works pertaining to the history of Sind, out 
of sheer patriotic considerations. I am also engaged on an Lnglish 
translation of the Prolegomena of the great socio-philosophic 
historian Ibn Khaldun, which is being sponsored by the Pakistan 
Historical Society for publication. If this small service to the cause 
of Islamic history has entitled me to the unique honour you ha\e 
bestowed on me by selecting me as your President, I must, indeed, 
feel greatly elated. 

It is a matter of great pride that His Excellency the Governor 
General of Pakistan has.frn spite of his multifarious occupations, 
found time to grace this occasion with his presence and inaugurate 
the Conference. We are deeply grateful to him for evincing so 
much interest in the history of our beloved country which, though of 
recent creation, has its cultural origins embedded in the hoary pst, 
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having, been the cradle of an ancient civilization, of which the 
implications arc yet to be realized, and, which as we know, extended 
far beyond the boundaries of West Pakistan. Embracing within 
itself Cutch, Kathiawar, Rajputana, Baluchistan and southern 
Afghanistan, in short what was called Old Sind. 

This is* not an exaggeration but a patent historical fact, which 
requires to be investigated and re-discovered. This vast territory 
has been the theatre-place of so many kingdoms, which had their 
heyday and then disappeared, leaving their ineffaceable marks, 
of which the ruins of Harappa and Mohan-Jo-Darro are only a few 
reminiscences. Its civilization, if not anterior to, is at any rate 
contemporaneous with Egyptian, Babylonian and Sumerian civiliza- 
tions ; but while the hieroglyphs and cuneiforms have been deci- 
phered and have disclosed their mysterious contents, the scripts 
of Harappa and Mohan-Jo-Darro have defied the attempts of all 
antiquarians to untold their hidden secrets. To reconstruct the 
story of our ancient heritage is the task of Pakistani historians. 

Apart from this task, which, indeed, is a stupendous one, we 
have to write anew the history of our sub-continent since the 
invasion of Alexander, the Great, which divided this vast tract of 
land into petty principalities. But even the history of the Arab 
conquests of Sind under Muhammad b. al-Qasim and of its spread 
right upto Kashmir in the north, Rajputana in the cast, and Cutch 
and Gujrat in the south, is not known in the detail it deserves. 
How this extensive territory was administered by the Umayyad and 
Abbasid governors, who were sent out to Sind time after time, is 
practically unknown. How this greater Sind came to have two 
capitals — one at MansOrah and the other at Multan, which had very 
close relations with each other, also remains obscure. The supposed 
conquest of Sind and the extinction of the Arab rule at the hands of 
the iconoclast MuhmQd of Ghazna is not borne out by historical 
facts. Similarly, its annexation by the Ghnrid Sultan Mu‘izzud-din 
Sam, commonly known as Shihabu‘d-din, is not specifically men- 
tioned in any contemporary historical source of information. The 
emergence of the Carmathians in Multan and that of the Sumrahs, 
who ostensibly had leanings to Batinite doctrine, in Mansarah, is 
pot accounted for, though they are vaguely referred to in the 
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accounts of Mahmud Shihabu‘d-dtn and Iltutirmh. The brave 
general of the last named king, Nizamu’l-Mulk, after exterminating 
the power of Nasiru‘d-din Qabbacha, n. said to have carried his 
victorious arnu to the southern-most extremity of Sind and captured 
its baibour Daibal, whose ruler, who previously had fled before the 
onslaught of Jalalu’d-dm Mangbirm, was compelled to pay homage 
to the Slave king at Delhi. The brilliant court of Nasiru’d-din 
Qabbacha at Multan, with its literary luminaries, such as ‘Awfi, the 
author of the famous Persian anthology, the Lubabu’l-Albab, and 
of the ocean of stones, the JawamiVl-Hikayat, and ‘Ah al-Kafi, 
the author of the Chach namah, which he translated from an old 
Arabic chronicle into Persian, and several celebrated poets, whose 
account has been briefly given by my friend, Dr. ‘Abdu's- Sattar 
Agha, in an article, deserves a much more detailed description By 
the by, Dr. Agha’s thesis, A History of Iltutmish, which is the 
result of laborious research, merits publication at the expense of the 
Pakistan Historical Society. This entire period of our history 
requires to be brought to fuller light by a minute study of the 
existing materials. A regional survey of all historical works, lying 
concealed in private collections and at Khanqahs of Sufi saints, 
whose hagiologies will reveal a good deal of indirect historical 
information, should be undertaken under the auspices of the 
Pakistan Historical Society, aided by the munificence of the Centre 
and Provincial Governments of Pakistan. 

One of the earliest Persian histones dealing with the Muslim 
sovereigns of Delhi and Ghazna is the Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, published 
long ago by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and translated into 
English with exhaustive notes by Major Ravcrty, is now out of print 
and therefore inaccessible to scholars. A critical edition of it 
with comprehensive notes in the light of new investigations is a 
desideratum Similarly, critical editions of other earlier works on 
history and allied subjects, which have gone out of print or still 
exist in manuscript, should be sponsored by the Pakistan Ubtoncal 
Society and published with meticulous care. Without such works 
being readily available to scholars, the re-writing of our early 
history wi)l be seriously handicapped. Fortunately, there is pq 
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lack of historical talent among our young scholars, and it is high 
time they were afforded facilities of research by collecting all the 
scattered sources at central places in the form of hand-written 
copies or photostats or microfilms and making them easily accessible 
for use. That one of my illustrious predecessors in this chair had to 
confess with a keen sense of disappointment that historical studies 
in Pakistan had not made the same headway as should have been 
expected in spite of our past glorious traditions in historiography is 
also largely due to this unavailability of original historical sources. 

But the future is big with promise. Wc began with a scrap in 
the field of history, having left behind in Bharat all our vast 
treasures of knowledge, which the people on the other side have not 
turned to a good account. Nevertheless, during the last eight years 
of the existence of Pakistan, we have made considerable progress, of 
which we could be justly proud. Though not directly conversant 
with what is happening in the field of historical studies and what 
contributions our scholars are making to research, 1 can without 
premeditation recount a few names, who had done credit both to 
themselves and their country : 

1. Dr. I. H. Quraishi : ... The Administration of the Sul- 

tanate of Delhi. 

2. Dr. Muhammad ‘Aziz Ahmad: Parly Turkish Empire of Delhi. 

3. Dr, Mahdi Husain : ... The Rise and Fall of Muham- 

mad Tughluq. 

4. Dr. HamlduTlah : ... The Muslim Conduct of State. 

5. Dr. Mahmud Ahmad : ... The Economics of Islam. 

Such names could easily be multiplied. Besides, several other 
scholars, whose names are unknown to me, must be engaged on 
research, particularly post-graduate students in the diverse universi- 
ties of Pakistan. But their dissertations, instead of languishing in the 
archives of the universities, should be published, even though with 
certain modifications and made to see the light of day. Again 
several other scholars must be busy with editing certain rare manus- 
cripts, which have a direct bearing on the history of our country. 
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For instance, my worthy friend. Dr Sayyid Mu‘inu'1 Haq, is at 
present editing the Dakb.iratu’1 Khawanm of Shaikh Farid Bakkari, 
which gives the life-accounts of all the dignitaries of Emperor 
Akbar’s reign 

LeaUng aside the individu al scholars, several organized societies 
hate been doing very useful work In this connection, the name of 
the Sindhi Adabi Board, formed by the erstwhile Go\emmentof 
Sind, deserves to be especially mentioned It has an ambitious pro- 
gramme of publishing the Persian histories of Sind, other than the 
Chach namah and the Ta’rikh 1 Nla'sQml, which ha\e been already 
published, e g , the Beglar namah, the Ta’rikh i Tabiri, Book III of 
the Tuhfatu’l Kiram, and all such literary and sufistic works, as 
directly or indirectly deal with the history of Sind It is to be fer 
\ently hoped that the West Pakistan Go\emment will liberally finance 
the Board, so that it should be enabled to fulfil its programme 
A similar society should be formed under the patronage of Go\ern 
ment to dehe into the past record* of Multan, which, I am sure, 
contain very valuable material for research I do not know what 
strides our East Bengal brethren ha\e made in this direction The 
history of the entire province of Bengal from its earliest times needs 
to be explored and rewritten, not only from tne Islamic but from the 
scientific critical point of view Some years ago, before Pakistan came 
into being, one Professor Bannerjee of Allahabad had conceived a 
project of w riting a series on the history of India, to which I, too, 
had contributed a chapter on the history of Sind, dealing with the 
SOmrahs and Sammahs, but I suppose the whole scheme fizzled out 
A similar project was contemplated by the scholar* of Nadwah to 
prepare a complete history of Islam, but it 1 * not known how far they 
succeeded in their aim Nevertheless, the works such a$ those of 
Mu'inu’d -din Nad wi, Rashid Akhtar Nadwi, Mas'od ‘Alam Nadwl 
and other* of the same school of thought bear unmistakable marks 
of their earnestness and zeal to revive the past glories of Islam But 
all their works are written in Urdu and therefore have failed to at- 
tract the attention of the orientalists A good deal of work in the 
field of Islamic culture, however lop-sided, is being done by the Isla- 
mic Research Institute, while the Editorial Board of the Urdu Eney- 
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clopacdia of Islam has done no more than some spade-work. It 
would be in the fitness of things if the Pakistan Historical Society 
launched a scheme of the sort in the immediate future. 

The writing of general and particular histories and of biographies 
of prophets and prominent persons has been quite common among 
the Muslim savants from the early centuries of Islam. Who has not 
heard the names of Ibn Isliaq, Ibn Ilishatn, Ibn Qutaibah, Tabari, 
Ibnu’l-Athlr, Ibn Maskawaihi, al-BIrflni, al-Mas'ttdl, and Ibn Khal- 
dfln, all of whom have made signal contributions to the science of 
historiography, on the origin and growth of which I need not dwell 
here. Even the worst critics of Islam, who attribute every advance 
of Muslims in the intellectual field to foreign influences, have been 
constrained to admit that at least the science of historiography 
among the Muslims had its spontaneous growth and development. 
To Ibn Khaldun, indeed, belongs the honour of being the first 
writer, who long before Machiavelli, Vico and Gibbon, had propoun- 
ded historico-social theories, which have ever since astounded the 
world. While describing the function of a true historian, he says : 

Know that the true purpose of history is to make us acquaint- 
ed with human society, i. e., with the civilization of the 
world, and with its natural phenomena, such as savage 
life, the softening of manners, attachment to the family 
and the tribe, the various kinds of superiority which one 
people gains over another, the kingdoms and diverse dynas- 
ties which arise in this way, the different trades and 
laborious occupations to which men devote themselves in 
order to earn their livelihood, the sciences and arts in fine, 
all the manifold conditions which naturally occur in the 
development of civilization. 

History, thus conceived, is subject to universal laws, which provide 
the only sure criterion of historical truth. 

The rule for distinguishing what is true from what is false in 
history is based on its possibility or impossibility; that 
is to say, we must examine human society (civilization) 
and discriminate between the characteristics which are 
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essential and inherent in its nature and those which are 
► accidental and need not to be taken into account, recog- 
nising further those which cannot possibly belong to it. If 
we do this, we has e a rule for separating historical truth 
from error by means of a demonstrative method that 
admits of no doubt. It is a genuine touch stone whereby 
historians may verify whatever they relate. 

Keeping these sound principles in view, our historians should set 
themselves to the task of writing history in such a way as not to be 
a mere chronicle of events, but a true mirror of the ethical, social, 
cultural, economical and political conditions of the people. While 
adherence to objectivity and strict truth should be their primary 
consideration, th*y should avoid being drab and tasteless. History, 
being literature, should be portrayed in a pleasing manner in order 
to appeal to our aesthetic sense. It should embface within itself the 
wider movements of the human spirit and should be universal in its 
natural sympathies The narrow national outloqjc or religious fana- 
ticism vitiate* the very purpose of history. But that does not mean 
that we should allow other people to garble the facts of our history 
and lower us in the estimation of the w orld. So, whenever we find 
that truth is sacrificed to pander to certain prejudices, w r e should 
ruthlessly attack them with all the historical evidence at oir com- 
mand. Western historians and writers of the mediaeval as well as 
modern times, with the exception of a few fair-minded orientalists, 
have in and out of season made scurrilous attacks on Islam and 
Muslims in all parts of the world, although we ourselves are largely 
to blame for most of them. Our old historians, m their anxiety to 
give all side of the picture, have incorporated in their works some 
absurd and incredible accounts, which have given these enemies of 
Islam an opportunity to paint us in black colour. Our mental atro- 
phy during the period of our decadence to produce original historical 
works, based upon real scientific research, has also given our adversaries 
a chance to stuff their histones with all sorts of malicious statements 
about oUr culture and society. Their similitude is that of the lion 
and the man in the fable, who Is said to have shown him a picture 
in which a hunter having killed a lion was sitting astride ils corpse. 
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The lion jeeringly remarked that if the lion had been the painter the 
scene would have been different. We should be wide awake to 
defend our heritage against the carping animadversions of Western 
writeis. This can be achieved only when we are fully armed with 
accurate knowledge and Western methods of criticism. 

In order to appreciate and assess the value of what has been writ- 
ten by Western critics and others on our religion and history, it is 
essential that our budding scholars should be well versed in some of 
the most important European languages, a part from possessing a fair- 
ly deep knowledge of Arabic and Persian, without which no research 
on Islamic history is possible. Unfortunately, the learning of Arabic 
has been sadly neglected by our universities, and what with the aver- 
sion of our own people, who are deluded by certain will o’-the-wisp, 
and what with the paucity of proper teachers, the situation has be- 
come very grave. Perfunctory acquaintance with mere Persian is not 
enough even to grasp the contents of histories like the Akbar-namah 
or the Jahangusha’-i-Nadarl. It is, therefore, extremely important 
that students, who aspire to get their M. A. or Ph. D. through a 
dissertation, should be compulsorily required to have a thorough know- 
ledge of Arabic, which should form an integral part of the school 
curricula and the college courses, especially for those who wish to 
take up the study of Islamic culture and history. My learned • friend, 
Dr. Mahmud Husain, in his presidential address at the Fifth Pakis- 
tan History Conference held at Khairpur Mir’s last year, has already 
drawn our attention to the urgent necessity of radically changing 
our history courses at the collegiate stage. Students who u f ish to go 
in for Islamic history and culture should not only read the books 
prescribed for these subjects, but also should be compelled to study 
a special Advanced Course in Arabic, besides acquiring a fairly com- 
prehensive knowledge of the contemporary world history. Islam 
and its civilization, were not an isolated phenomenon, but had at 
various points impinged on the history and civilization of other 
countries, without whose knowledge they cannot be appreciated in 
their proper perspective. Furthermore, such an intensification of 
the courses will enhance the value of our degrees, which, I am - afraid ? 
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have become too cheap It is, indeed, high time that the framers 
of various syllabuses gave their serious thought to this most impor- 
tant aspect of the question 

History and Geography are allied subjects, but for all practical 
purposes they are studied apart, and our historians seem to have 
paid precious little attention to the geography of our own country. 
The unification of West Pakistan has imposed upon them a tremen- 
dous responsibility that they must be fully acquainted with its ancie- 
nt geography. Not to speak of the prehistoric towns, which have 
completely disappeared from the map, even the names of the towns 
recorded by the Arab geographers are not identifiable. A serious 
attempt should be made to locate these towns. It is a pity that so 
far no advance has been made on Cunningham’s Geography of 
Ancient India The Archaeological Department of Pakistan has not 
contributed much in this direction, and our knowledge of the ancient 
sites has not gone beyond what we learn from Bannerjee, Marshall 
and McCabe. Even the site of Daibal of which fairly clear indica- 
tion have been given by local historians, has been hopelessly confoun- 
ded with that of Bhanbhor. Historians and antiquarians should co- 
ordinate their efforts to dig up the past history, and the Archaeolog- 
ical Department should be gingered up by Government to bestir 
itself to greater activity. Considerable fundi should be placed at 
its disposal to complete the excavations of the old sites and to under- 
take fresh excavations. It is only when ojr early history is laid 
bare that the history of the present and the future can be founded 
on a firmer basis. 

We are living at a time when momentous changes are taking place 
in o^r counttj. Its constitution is being hammarcd out. Pakistani 
historians should bear a significant in the framing of the constitution 
It is tragic to think that half-baked Maulams, who arc absol ttly 
ignorant of the international constitutional law and base but a smat- 
tering knowledge of our past history and ci\ili7dt.on, and the so call- 
ed politicians, who do not know c\en the A. B C of politics, should 
be asked to draw up oar constitution, which ought to be based on 
what is best and mo>t abiding in our cultural traditions In my 
Opinion, U is historians alone, who can steer clear of party squabbles 
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and petty parochial jealousies and unbecoming compromises, and 
draw up a constitution, which will be acceptable to the nation as a 
whole and at the same time command the respect of the world 
at large. 

In the end would I beg of you, ladies and gentlemen, to 
forgive me for poaching upon the preserve of historians and allow me 
to thank you for patiently listening to my somewhat lengthy speech, 
j j \jJS~ bLestj )} baj 
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by 

Professor P. E. Kahle 


MUSLIM CONTRIBUTION TO SCHOLARSHIP 
PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 

The Pakistan Historical Society has invited me as a represen- 
tative European Orientalist to gi\e the Inaugural Address at >our 
conference. It has bestowed upon me an honojr of which I am 
deeply conscious It is at the same time a great pleasure to me 
to be present among you. The more as we European* study Aiabc 
texts in which Muslim contributions to scholarship are chiefly contained, 
the more clearly we see how much prominent Muslims have acbiev- 
ed in the field of learning. I shall confine myself to a few examples 

When we speak of “Arab Science” or “Arab Medicine”, we mean 
that body of scientific or medical doctrine which h enshrined in 
books written m the Arabic language, but is for the most part 
Greek in origin only in a certain degree the product of the Muslim 
mind 7 Its importance for Europe lay in the fact, that m the long 
interval which separated the decay of Greek learning from the 
Renaissance it represented the mo*t faithful tradition of ancient 
wisdom, and was for a long time the principal source from which 
Europe derived such philosophical and scientific ideas as she possessed 
The translation of Greek books into Arabic was effected under the 
enlightened patronage of the early Abbaside Caliphs at Baghdad 
chiefly in the 8th and 9ih cenUnes A few centuries later the 
Arabic texts had been trandated into Latin and provided the 
foundation for European sciences 
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There is still far too little known for us to survey comprehen- 
sively the Latin translations of Arabic scientific texts which were 
made principally by Spanish Jews from the 10th century onwards, 
or to estimate exactly their importance for the growth of European 
culture. These problems are now being very actively investigated 
and we are beginning to realise how much mediaeval Europe owes 
to Muslim science. It can in fact be said, that the whole of mediae- 
val chemistry, astronomy, mathematics and medicine is based on 
Hellenistic science as developed by Islamic scholars. The Greeks 
had a genius for theorizing and speculation. The Muslims did per- 
haps not always see clearly the main lines of progress, but they 
had keen eye for the details and paid closer attention to the 
empirical facts. Ibn Sina (Avicenna) and his elder contemporary 
ar-Razi (Rhazes) for long enjoyed an especially high prestige in 
mediaeval European medical circles, and the Kanun of Ibn Sina 
was almost the first book printed in Arabic to be published in Europe. 

We know too that in- philosophy the great authority at Paris 
University for several generations was Ibn Sina, and Ibn Rushd 
(Averroes) had perhaps an even greater influence through his commen- 
taries on Aristotle. It was the speculation of Islamic thinkers and 
their works on Greek philosophy which in Latin translations, paved 
the way for the scholasticism of Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. 
In the light of these facts, the claim of Sir Muhammad Iqbal, that 
modern European learning has only become possible as a result of the 
sciences developed by Islam is understandable. 

At the time of Renaissance the people of Europe came into direct 
contact with the classical world. Greek and Latin were studied with 
great enthusiasm. Humanist scholars were even engaged in making 
critical editions of the Hebrew Bible, a task undertaken by Jews who 
had been educated in Humanistic universities. We know of two such 
editions. One was the first Rabbinic Bible, prepared by the very learn- 
ed Felix Pratensis in Venice, the other the Complutensian Polyglot, 
prepared by the efforts of Cardinal Ximenes in Spain, both finished 
in 1517 and both dedicated to Pope Leo X. But for a long time 
the people of Europe were quite unable to acquire any understanding 
of Arabic or of Islamic problems because no Arab scholars were avail- 
able, and in any case two other major obstacles stood in the way. 
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FIRST : Arabic books were not accessible m Europe Indeed, 
Arabic manuscripts were scarcely to be found m European libraries 
until the early 17th century, when on his return from a -visit to 
the East which ended in 1629, to Leiden Professor GoliUi, author 
of a well-known Arabic dictionary brought back to Holland a 
selection of about 250 Arabic manuscripts Forty years later m 1669 
his pupil Levinus Warner, a Dutch diplomat in the East, made a 
gift to the Leiden Library of about 1,000 Arabic manuscripts as 
Legatum Wamenanum. Leiden thus became a place of pilgrimage 
for all students of Arabic for many years. Also for Oxford valu- 
able manuscripts were acquired about the same time by Pocok 
the elder and other Englishmen who bought them while serving «s 
clergymen in the East. In addition the Esconal Library possessed 
a collection of valuable Arabic manuscripts which were described 
by the Maconite Michael Casui m 1760-1770, and some manus- 
cripts in the Vatican Library and other Italian Libraries were 
specified by members of the Assemam family. The Oxford Catalogue 
of Arabic Manuscripts by the Hungarian Un is as published in 1778 
By far the greater number of Arabic manuscripts which we now 
find m European libraries were not acquired before the 18ih and 
19 th centuries. 

SECONDLY . Some hundred years ago no European scholar was 
to be found who knew Arabic. Theologians who had begun to 
study Hebrew as one of the original languages of the Bible had 
discovered linguistic affinities between Hebrew and Arabic, and as 
they began to use Arabic to help them understand Heb ew, they 
could only see in the Arabic language a dialect of Hebrew/. From 
such a standpoint a real understanding of Arabic was impossible, 
and Islam had for the»e theologians a missionary interest only. 

A true appreciation of Arabic studies was not created in Europe 
before the time of the great French scholar hilvestre de Sacy In 
France more than anywhere else the ideas of the enlightenment 
has liberated thought and created the possibility of Arabc studies 
independent of theology. In 1795 de Sacy was nominated Professor 
of Arabic in Pans. He published an epoch-making Arabic Grammar, 
and in his CHRESTOMATHY a valuable anthology of Arabic text 
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taken fro.n man iscripts of the Paris Library. He' also published a 
famous edition of Hariri’s Makamut, a book which even attracted 
attention in the Hast, and many other books. As a teacher and 
scholar, as n member of the French Academy and later its permanent 
secretary, lie had a powerful influence on the development of Arabic 
and Islamic studies in the West. 

* 

The effect of de Sacy’s teaching was to be seen above all in 
his pupils who came in great numbers, not only from France, but 
from many other countries, from Spain, the Nordic lands, England 
and especially Germany, and among these the most important was 
Fleischer. Bv combining the exact grammatical training which lie 
had received under de Sacy with the precise methods of classical 
philology lie created Arabic as a special branch of knowledge and 
Leipzig became, after de Sack’s death, the chief centre of Arabic 
studies for a long time. 

A very great number of Arabic text were edited by the pupils 
of de Sacy and Fleischer and by other Furopean scholars, as for 
instance Jan Michael de Goejc. They were mostly prepared with 
great accuracy and were reliable editions. Moreover Arabic texts 
were also published in the East in very great numbers, I would 
mention particularly those brought out in Egypt where Mehrr.cd 
Ali Pasha, the Khedive, was greatly interested and in Turkey where 
Ibrahim Mutaferrika had published the first Oriental texts, the 
so-called Turkish incunabula, already in the 18th century, and as 
for India which supplied the Arabic texts published with the help 
of Oriental scholars by Alois Sprenger and Nassau Lees, the texts 
published in the BIBLIOTHECA INDICA, and the very great 
number of texts published during a period of more than 70 years 
by the Dairat-al-Ma’arif in Hyderabad where the Nizam was very 
active in encouraging Islamic culture in general. 

These published Arabic texts obtained a wide circulation, and on 
the basis of such printed texts and the manuscripts made known 
by catalogues of a sometimes excellent nature, an appreciation of 
the Muslim contribution to scholarship became possible. Carl 
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Brockelmann wrote in 1898 and 1902 the two \olutnes of his HISlORY 
OF ARABIC LITERATURE, a kind of Catalogus Catalogorum, in 
which he tried to enumerate all the Arabic teits known, and 
indicated where manuscripts were preserved and where texts had 
been printed It was a work which contained 1200 pages Forty 
years later Brockelmann published in three large volumes a Supple- 
ment to this book which Had more than 3300 pages To such 
an extent had the material increased Many texts had been printed 
during the interval, but the main bulk of the additions came from 
manuscripts identified m various libraries, especially, in Istanbul, 
where after the Turkish Revolution in 1908 the libraries were made 
easier of access, and the rich collections of manuscripts became 
known which the Turkish Sultans and members of the ruling classes had 
amassed in their capital Amongst them were often to be found 
the rarest and most valuable texts, but tbe existing catalogues of 
these libraries were incomplete and very unreliable A real expert 
on manuscripts was required ‘The DEUTSCHE MORGENLAN- 
DISCHE GESELLSCHAFT ( German Oriental Society ) created a 
special branch for work on the Arabic manuscripts in Istanbul 
and for about 25 years Hellmut Ritter was in charge of it One 
can hardly over-estimate the importance of the work done by him 
It is due to his co-operation that the Supplementary volumes of 
Brockelmann’s GESCHlCHTE DER ARABISCHEN LITER ATUR 
could be brought out as they have been The five volumes of 
Brocklemann’a book are indispensable and should become more and 
more so It is to be hoped that this work will be a stimulus to 
everyone who possesses rare Arabic texts to compile a catalogue of 
them, in order that future editors of Brockelmann's GESCHlCHTE 
DER ARABISCHEN LITER ATUR may make of it a complete 
inventory of all Arabic texts written by Muslims which are still m 
existence 

Fleischer’s work in Leipzig was continued, but in a different 
way by Theodor Noldeke who became a focus for Oriental studies 
at Strassburg University for some forty years In his younger days, 
m I860, he had published his brilliant HISTORY OF THE KORAN, 
which bad been awarded a prize by the French Academy and of 
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which a new and greatly revised edition was prepared by Noldeke’s 
pupils Sclnvally, Bergstrasser and Pretzl, in three volumes : UBER 
DEN URSPRUNG DES QORANS ( 1909 ), DIE SAMMLUnG EES 
QORANS, (1919), DIE GESCI 1 ICMTEDES QDRANTtXXES (1938), 
a book of fundamental importance for all who have to do with 
the QORAN in scholarly research. 

Noldeke was a great Semitic scholar but also a man with a 
deep understanding for problems of Islam. The principal men who 
built up Islamic studies in Europe wore his pupils, contemporaries 
and friends, above all Goldziher, Wellhausen and Snouck Hurgron.ie. 
It is chiefly due to these scholars that we are now able to form 
an appreciation of the Muslim contribution to scholarship. 

Goldziher’s first book was DIE 7 Al-JlRlTEN, IHR LEBRSYSTEM 
UND HIRE GESCH1CBTE (1884), m which he deals with the founda- 
tion, the sources and principles of Islamic Law, and he subsequently 
brought out the two volumes of his MOHAMMED ANISCHE STUDIEN 
(1889, 1890), a methodical account of Mohammedan tradition. We 
are taught that not the facts of the traditions, but the tendencies 
contained in the facts provide historical truth. The first volume 
of the book is devoted to Arab paganism. We see how this is 
defeated and Islam takes over instead, and the vast enterprise of 
converting the Near East to Islam is outlined for us. By this and 
his later books Goldziher became the central authority for all problems 
of ISL A .MWISSENSCHAFT, and it seems to me a most commend- 
able idea that the Pakistan Historical Society intends to publish a 
translation of the MOHAMMED ANISCHE STUDIEN which are now 
almost unobtainable in the German original. The book would provide 
a secure basis for scholarly research in the future. I think it is 
worth serious consideration whether other works of this great scholar 
should not be made available in translation for students in the 
Indian sub-continent. 

Julius Wellhausen was an historical genius. By his critical investi- 
gation of the sources he completely transformed the attitude taken 
to Old Testament history. By discussing textual, linguistic and 
historical problems he gave a new impulse to the investigation 
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of problems of the New testament text. For early Arab history 
he found a vast quantity of material especially in the great chronical of 
Tabari edited under the direction of de Gosje. He discovered 
the essential sources and with their help made a brilliant recons- 
truction of the course of events which rerdered obsolete all earlier 
attempts at writing that history. His booh DAS ARABISCHE 
REICH UND SEIN STURZ (1902), dealing with the Omaijade 
Caliphate of Damascus, has been translated into English under the 
title THE ARAB KINGDOM AND ITS FALL ( Calcutta 1917). I 
think it highly desirable that his studies of the pre-Islatmc and 
early Islamic history of Arabia sho-ild be made available in transla- 
tion also. 

Christian Snouck Horgronje wrote as thesis in 1880 his famous 
book on the Meccan Festival. In 1884 he began his remarkable 
journey to Arabia, first staying for some months in Jiddah, then, 
from 22nd February, 1885 onwards, in Mecca, where he had spent 
six months under the name Abd al-Ghaffar when he was forced 
to leave just before the season of pilgrimage on account of an 
intrigue against him. He published the result of his studies in his 
book MEKKA, of which the first volume deals with the city and 
its rulers, the second with present day life. The second volume 
was published in 1931 m an English translation under the title 
MEKKA IS TrIE LATTER PART OF THE 19TH CENTURY: 
DAILY LIFE, CUSTOMS AND LEARNING, THE MUSLIMS OF 
THE EAS1-INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. From 1891 onwards 
he served his home country as an eminent colonial official and 
became the great authority for all problems concerning the Muslims 
living in these colonies. In 1906 he took over de Goejc’s chair 
at Leiden University ard became an outstanding teacher and 
scholar. In 1914/15 he delivered in America his famous lectures 
on the “Origin of Islam”, on the “Religious Development” and 
the “Political Development of Islam”, and “Islam and Modern 
Thought” It was he vs ho gave the initial impetus to two great 
undertakings. One was the ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ISLAM, which 
although edited officially by other men with a laige number of 
contributors had, as we all knew, his hand behind it. The other 
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work was ihe CONCORDANCE AND INDICES OF ISLAMIC 
TRADITION, edited by his very able pupil and successor Wensinck, 
and after the latter’s premature death by his followers. 

These four scholars whose work I have briefly sketched may 
be regarded as the pioneers of Islamwissenschaft in Europe, but 
they were accompanied and followed by a great many very able 
scholars in various European countries. If I may recall only a few 
who are no longer alive, I would mention Edward G. Browne, 
R. A. Nicholson, Sir Thomas Arnold and D. S. Margoliouth, in 
England, Edmond Loutte ' and Rene Basset in France, Wilhelm 
Barthold and Ignatz Kratchkowsky in Russia, Tadeusz Kowalski in 
Poland, Alfanso Nallino and Michelangelo Guidi in Italy, Miguel 
Asin Palacios in Spain, C. FI. Becker, Georg Jacob, Joseph Horowitz, 
and Gotthelf Bergstrasser in Germany, and last but not least A. J. 
Wensinck in Holland. 

We must also take into consideration the many periodicals 
devoted exclusively to Islamic questions, such as DER ISLAM, 
ZEITSHRIFT FUR GESCHICHTE AND KULTUR DES ISLAMIS- 
CHEN ORIENTS, LA REVUE DU MONDE MUSULMAN, ORIE- 
NTE MODERNO, AL- AND ALUS, THE MOSLEM WORLD, and 
DIE WELT DES ISLAM, not to say anything of the many 
periodicals devoted to Oriental problems in general which very 
often contain articles on Islam. Nor must one fail to remember 
the many volumes of Leone Caetam’s ANNALI DELL, ISLAM, 
the E. J. W. GIBB MEMORIAL SERIES which has to its credit 
the publication of so many Islamic texts, the BIBLIOTHECA 
ISLAMICA, edited for the German Oriental Society by Hellmut 
Ritter, and above all the ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ISLAM, which 
has come to be of such importance that it is now being published 
at Lahore in Urdu under the direction of Dr. Mohamed Shaft. 

I think we may say that the Muslim contribution to scholarship 
in the past could hardly be assessed by the West before about a 
century ago. How highly it has been valued in Europe more 
recently we may discern from the publication and scholars named 
above. 
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On the other hand. Oriental Muslim scholars of to-day are in a 
more advantageous position than their predecessors They can reap 
the fruits of contact with Europe Turkey had diplomatic relations 
with Europe from the 18tb century onwards and perhaps earlier 
The expedition of Napoleon Bonaparte brought European influence 
to Egypt. In the case of India there immediately occurs to one’s 
mmd the poineer work of Sir William Jones who came to Calcutta 
as a lawyer in 1783 after already having established a reputation 
with his commentaries on Asiatic poetry. The encouragement guen 
by him and the Asiatic Society of Bengal led to the foundation 
of the College of Fort William m Calcutta in 1800, from which 
Indology gamed inestimable benefit. But since the Moghul Empire 
was under a Muslim rule, and Arabic was the language of religious 
worship and of scholarly intercourse, whilst Persian was the general 
language of administration and go\ernment, the British who founded 
the College had to make due provision for Islam and its principal 
languages no less than for Sanskrit and Hinduism 

In Calcutta, the beginnings of Indo-Muslim n odermsm are associa- 
ted with Alois Sprenger who came to India in 1842 ard becarrc 
the director of Calcutta Medrasa in 1850. To him is due the 
credit of editing, with the help of Indian scholars, quite a number 
of important Arabic texts Other texts were edited, with similar 
assistance, by Nassau Lees, as for instance the fine edition of 
Zamakhshan’s Kashshaf These scholars also began to publish in the 
Bibliotheca Indica the large number of Indo-Islamic historical works 
written m the Persian language Later Sir Denson Ross was for 
some time Director of Calcutta Madrasa and initiated the cataloguing 
of Arab and Persian manuscripts, especially tho'e in the valuable 
Oriental Public Library at Bankipore 

l cannot deaf here with the many prominent Islamic scholars 
in India who followed True modernism in Muslim India begins 
with Sai>ed Ahmed Khan, the founder of the Anglo-Muslim College 
in Aligarh, which subsequently became a um\crsit>. He had seen 
the decay of the Moghul State and the superiority of British 
Go\emment and administration of justice, and, com meed that this 
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superiority was due to the British political system, he tried to 
make his countrymen acquainted with it. Moreover, he believed 
that the ideals inspiring this form of political system were to be 
found in the Koran rightly understood. The Mohammedan Anglo- 
Oriental College in Aligarh gave its pupils a modem education based 
on the English pattern. Among the teachers of the College, Shibli 
Nu’mani was perhaps the most outstanding in combining deep 
Eastern learning with the western critical method of research. 

Among the most outstanding students of Aligarh was Maulana 
Mohammed Ali whose main achievement was to make his fellow 
countrymen conscious of modern political work. 

After the death of Ahmed Khan (1898) the most important leader 
of Indo-Muslim modernism was Muhammed Iqbal who first studied 
in Lahore and then in Europe. At the beginning of the century 
he came to Munich. It was a time when great changes were 
beginning to take place in Western modes of thought. In philosophy 
Henry Bergson was having a profound effect on contemporary thinkers 
with his conception of ELAN VITAL. In psychology Sigmund Freud 
claimed to have exposed hidden forces in the subconscious and 
unconscious which had previously escaped rational analysis. The 
American William James, with the aid of biological methods, had 
made a new estimate of the defferent kinds of 'religious experience. 
In 1905 a revolution in physical science was initiated by Albert 
Einstein when he announced his special theory of relativity according 
to which space and time are relative to a given frame of reference. 

All these theories were carefully studied by Mohammed Iqbal, 
and in six lectures, delivered in Madras, Hyderabad and Aligarh, 
published under the title THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT IN ISLAM he stated the result of his reflection in a 
systematic way. I have already referred to his view of medieval 
Muslim science and its importance for the development of European 
science. He believed that with the first world war 500 years long 
period of political weakness and spiritual lethargy in the Islamic 
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world had come to an end. He thought that the superiority of 
the West had been chiefly due to the fact that the European 
nations had made better use of the scientific knowledge transmitted 
to them by the Muslims than the Muslims themselves In the 
spiritual restlessness which had been observable throughout the Islamic 
world since the beginning of the century he saw a promising 
sign of a Muslim renaissance. His ideal was an Islamic confede- 
ration formed by a voluntary alliance of th* individual Muslim 
nations He emphasized that a reform of Islamic Law was necessary. 
The medieval system of the orthodox schools of law had to be 
replaced It must be made possible for elect men to form their 
own opinions Finally, he tried to remodel Islamic thought in the 
light of Western philosophy 

Iqbal has exerted a great influence on hn countrymen, not 
only by his philosophy but also hy his poetry. The Islamic state 
of Pakistan which he had suggested as early as 1930 became a reality 
in 1947, nine years after his death The architect of Mohammed 
Iqbal's dream was one of the most distinguished statesman of modem 
age Quaid-e-Azam Mohamed All Jmnah According to the Objectives 
Resolution framed under the leadership of the late Liaquat All Khan 
Pakistan is to be built on the laws of Islam. This is an ideal 
to which practical requirements must approximate. May we hope 
that such principles may in due course bear full fruit and that 
there will be those who will continue along the way pointed out 
by Sir Mohammed Iqbal 

In thase circumstance, what are the prospects for Muslim scholar- 
ship in the future ? 1 need hardly say that it cannot be furthered 
without employing these critical methods which have been elabo- 
rated in the West during the past century. This being so, there 
is a paramount need for close co-operation between Eastern and 
Western scholars You have sent jour best men to European 
universities not in order to b <• westernised, but In order to come 
In contact with the academic life cultivated there You have invited 
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European scholars to become teachers in your universities, and some 
of them, at least, have been, I think, very useful to you. 

On the other hand I had myself for a number of years the 
opportunity to welcome prominent Eastern scholars in my Oriental 
Institute at Bonn University. They were of the greatest value and 
gave the whole atmosphere of the Institute a distinctive character 
and I have remained on the best terms with them. I may mention 
here my friend Dr. Takieddin al-Hilali, from Morocco, a great Arabic 
scholar who is now in Baghdad. He had lectured for some years 
on Arabic literature at NADWAT-AL-ULMA in Lucknow, before 
coming to Bonn. We worked together for some years on very 
difficult Arabic texts with the greatest profit to both of us. Then 
there is my friend Dr. Zeki Validi Togan, Professor at Istanbul 
University, who worked for several years with us at Bonn University. 
I may also mention the very learned Dr. Mohammed Hamidullah 
from Hyderabad where he was a Professor at Osmania University, 
and who is now in Paris. Together with Dr. Mohammed Mustafa 
now director of the Cairo Museum of Islamic Art who was for 
many years my assistant in Bonn, I published several volumes of 
the Chronicle on Egypt by Ibn Iyas, for the reproduction of wich — after 
the existing copies had been destroyed during the war — your Society 
made a generous grant. 

Many of you — I am sure — will have had analogous experiences. 
Co-operation of such a kind should be encouraged and extended 
in every appropriate way. 

Perhaps I may be allowed in conclusion to make a few sugges- 
tions for work which could well be done in this country. I have 
already referred to the Persian texts concerned with Muslim history 
in the Bibliotheca Indica. Unfortunately they have been published 
in a somewhat unsatisfactory way. They have no critical apparatus, 
no indication of the manuscripts used, no table of contents, no 
indices and no glossary of the Persian language as used in India. 
Sometimes an English translation has been furnished which is, however. 
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invariably inadequate Would it not be an excellent idea for the 
Pakistan Historical Society to publish a cropus of Muslim sources 
for the history of India, especialy of Muslim India, edited in a 
scholarly way ? It would be an advantage to add to this Corpus 
translations critically made and provided with learned annotations 

I would also suggest that Indo-Muslim records should be system 
atically collected, edited and investigated In so far as these records 
are fourd in the form of monumental inscriptions some v ork has 
already been done in the EPIGR APH1 A INDO MOSLEMICA, pub- 
lished under the authority of the Government of India by Horoutz 
and certain Indian scholars, but it is only a b ginning, and besides 
inscriptions oh historical monuments, all sons of documents from public 
archives should bs published 

One could further plan to compile a kind of Prosopographia 
lndo Islamica, that is to say a biographical dictionary of Indo-Muslim 
Government officials of the Moghul Empire and after One such 
dictionary was published by a certain Samsan ed Daula about 200 
years ago with the title MA’ATHIR AL-UMARA and a later biogra 
phical dictionary was published in 1894 But both of these are 
incomplete and very imperfect, as too wide a variety of persons are 
included 

Great enterprises like these can only bs carried out if they are 
generously subsidised by the Government One may suppose that the 
Government of the greatest Islamic state will be prepared to foster 
all serious work devoted to Islamic History and Culture Parhaps the 
ideas put forward could best be promoted within some larger frame- 
work than exist at present 

Very valuable work has been done for more than seventy >ears by 
the Dairat al Ma’arif at Hjderabd, generously subsidised b> the Nizam 
But it is imperative that the texts printed there should be produced in 
closer corformity to Western standards of editing It should alnajs 
be stated what are the manuscript sources on which the texts edited ore 
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based and who is the editor responsible for the text given. It is further- 
more essential to avoid the kind of mistakes to be found in the printed 
edition of a very difficult text like that of Birum’s book on precious 
stones which render it unusable unless one has photographs of the 
manuscripts with which to compare it. 

I think it would aiso be advisable to bring out reliable editions of 
texts published in the west which are now practically unobtainable. 
You asked me recently to procure for you a copy of the TABAK.AT 
of Ibn-Sa’d published in 9 volumes at Leiden under the editorship of 
Eduard Sachau. The book is completely out of print, and tho publisher 
could only offer me the possibility of a copy in the near future which 
would cost about £120. Many other texts of even greater importance 
are equally unobtainable. What great benefit would accrue from 
trustworthy editons of such texts 1 

It is very requisite for Muslim scholarship in Pakistan that there 
should be a number of libraries in the country fully equipped with all 
the books needed for Isamic studies, including the great series of 
periodicals on Islam or at least those which have come out during the 
last fifty years. Books which are unobtainable should be acquired in 
photographic reproduction. Moreover, individual books could be 
translated into English to enable them to be read by wider circles in 
this country. The four or five volumes of the Encyclopaedia of Islam 
are already being translaied into Urdu for the benefit of the general 
students. But studens who intend to do research work have no alter- 
native but to learn European languages for it is necessary that they 
should be able to read at any rate those periodicals on Islam which are 
published in English, French, German and other languages. 

It has been a very exhilarating experience for me to see how 
anxious and enthusiastic you are to acquire the material you need for 
scholarly work and what a high standard of scholarship you have been 
able to maintain in the publications, particularly the Journal of your 
society. Evidently learned bodies like the Pakislan Historical Society 
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cannot thrive and fulfil their mission without substantial aid, financial 
and otherwise, from the Government. Princely patronage in the days 
of monarchy and State encouragement in our times have ever been an 
important factor in the growth of learing. I sincerely wish that your 
Society may be helped in every possible way by a far-sighted 
Government. 
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*U» £_ o-Uj ^tA-l aS” 0 -f~i ,_j-«-< X trl yCJ - ^ l? !■>»• 
(jV*- Jj' L5^" J* LT-* lJ l> 5 ** ** «£- I ■*»- ij»- £*lj S’ 
^-lijjj^l j^ djf >1 y-* ^j=-j- |_->lj> jjl ^1 e^ilj-l 
-«£.ijjj” ^(o i_>i 

^‘Jir* <J U ^ cf'j ir* 1 .** ^j— • C-**bj ^5U 

jjCJ £>jA 4>^Zj ^ j Jsj jr~ (J-.AJ _} pit «-J ibjl 

jb> iJ^vsl i^jLj ^ja ^Lj 21 (* J ^" ^1/ e 5 

£05 •$* Oy ^ ij~* C^-bj £yb 0*1 * tr fc 2^ 

2.5* ej y-A J^U oljLl>.l J^2l y-*U» 

^ j*. Ij JyU b-jl <S2 - lT* 

a 5^ yju 4 j 21 0*1 - J* <~5>b>- 21 L* l*^' 

0>>b 5j». aj IJ~4 CJjyfi 0*1 JJ* trfj lhL** 

^-j| b ^ ^| OJ 4j jjl ^C. JA jj-fO _^aL S 

Ajlk-, &" oyoltj b OjA» <_y>va^c-< (j—f' ^ 21 C-tb^ 

Jjb j5”~ OjjU a53j jL. L)jjb aj y-A 

£_j~5* j*> «£_ c>..~>. (2*0^ o-« »-jb o*^ jjl o** 

-(«*_ii* o^jt^ r u 
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( O ^ 1 0 _^ ^ 

(_^^ J j j*4 1 <kS^ j ^ I m jjl Oo kA^*» 

c22. ffrn^*" jrCs ^^.1 j'^" O^-'l j’S ^ b f^' iw S3^~ 

^*«jI o^^a.?=j I _ ^ L^>. I jfcU ^"^-**1 - 3^» l~J 

La3^* m b 3 ^ l^s c!a4«j ^ j.r ^ 3^**o» I U. 

^ O t S U"' 1 °b 4^" I (X XI " 3^>~=-l ^g-w5 X~. 

j Loi (^Jfr 5 1 * u^i I S j*iX (J"l ASs)j y& 

Lgj li" La. [S ^jAo X'^XI (J^jj-5^ i^“l p&l j.3. _ ^j‘ jyL» 

X-> Jb Sr cr“l jjrr’ iX •— *2 ^ J 61 jS ^3^ otfj 1 

A*o X jS o _jX jl Sij AjLla. jjl ^.gj ^T 

jo^-l c^wIjj ^»t)V^.! a5C.’ j-s. _ lg.i ['SjS^ aL.^.s & __>•*! ci+pzijiy 

6^c.*^l j l^j 3 i I, * j iJs^ ^* 

i^"*^**! J$ JJ-k ^ j jA 9 ^1 ^J,ft> ^&3fj (^9 3s I 

*j XI <y 3 j jI^ 9 o!jl^ Xn? (J" c— I jj 

3a- ^5" L^--j lj-» (j Li^Cj JT (_j9 j7 e S JZ. **X~ q?& 

JiS' ^ Ji W J-9 ! °^ 

I j& {jtr 9 ^ jLx^l 

J.f~ J3^ j I ^s^ 00 ’ ( ^ •\xZ*4* I 1 ^ 0^*^l >5^* c— aX-4 

- ^ ^u. Jai u iwO 

(3 LoJ.^vr*» mm (£ ^ 1^ I yS* ^ l£s**3 *— IjJ ^w^iul 

p(5C^. ^ JJ^ a -9 Ij-*® XI (*^“1 a ^-3j. s 5^ s*_ ^IjT 

^ XI U^ t jr:' > Oj-^aJ - u?S JJ ’^' 4 Jv S^-* 

jJLSI S— o^jS jjlu ^ £+aJjJI t^^ljl X” O ’"f 

X~ <d — <£— 

ji jj-3f (J->^ j a! I ^5~~ y'± I -j-^- e_j -gj 3^o _X rJ ) 3x5vt« £ 

^S 3». ,/ £ ji iSj j c J ^ > i_^-i I ' ,4 *'3 jj ( ^Ijt 

3;'$C« X" 3.1s ‘-jIj-»- c zz_o M \ jJ ^ c£_ 3x5C**jX axSCj ji 

jJ.^la. j.X 5" .3=- ^ X3^-*-3l (J^^" jJ XI cS^ljl 
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'jdjzul a 5" L?5f j 



j^L*^v l IUI - c£_ tSj*~? (X 

yO^>**l Aj ;jt CT' 4 dULw j»L7 ( cj-i) 

•C-ij ^ OyZ. ^jz-i £_ trJ l£y Ul *CLij ^ 0_pLf 

J?6 jjl «i_j^’ t Jjl 1»T - cii. y# 

a? o_fi! ^-.^—1 v”<E v~ (*?* jjl Vj* < — Jji Jjl jr>l 

- **J i** os' r* 

tjlyiil Aj JjI^_<->La>I C— (J Li-lij 

^y y <JL-So <ii- SL'Z—ji 2.y^ j* >-*> J~ y—5" 

^4i ok-y i £L y S' jjl t * i <_£■* £_ d>\~Ai\ aSL^uu 

*2" apt* °jM <S at! u~t Ojitt S u^’ j =•* 

^lir^" oilj-i ^ «i_ji |_})Lk«£j_)i . a •>_>»>-• 

O ai *' i asa— i* cr* a^IIac ^^A-l - 

ja. - IJU- U*c— (jp*X— S' O-jU) A 

ap-* jy**- £- ,J<t u~? ‘j os» -51 a! S' t3y>S 
•i>l*j jj 5k £1 o^JcA: j» sj yl ap“ I Ai’r-~- »- vL*r 

- u=* ^jS” iJUul Ijja Ijjj (J;Ua->£ 1 jjjS 

U-f-A (_ji*J-A S' CAvubj ,^^"1 

'£ j»S^t |-UJ £2 a— kj a_C!*>. 

A? lAi. jjl Aijc^ T «J yr< aJ O^ 1*1— « Jjl ap* (^V* -"V 

j-£ c— Wj (ja^A-I l-0' (_^3*j _,■; Uj i,,-' JL. v'"" 1 ' 
LR' yA*A u*f >=— ky (jA'A-* Aji. _)A l -A 

A? iIsJa-J OV ty- L--^ ‘A-y**’- AT* -1 " 

^ c^- AT*'^' A? - ^^4? C-t^a. AJ^A’A' c—kj 

£[ iSjt- 
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CZL ^ (J 6T {yb (j-i Jj i ^ u:r , 

Lgo 5~ <— iLa-'l Q,ol ( (Jj.y?l ‘O ^ j>& llj .. 

^^-5 ^J-ysUv iSjr^ji ji e ^-') s S .wO Jr^~ i_5^ I (j-"i 

— ^ L.o> 

a ^ 5 ^jLxcl ^-1 

(jl^iJl 4-i Lv -a-j Uu j j-j I ^ji^JJ jjl c£j_^-l (j?r* lH A5^ 

_>¥=-^ -.c£L U’L- L5^ ^>U=il _y«< & jj-*l ^ jjl < 5^_ 

^l?=-’l 5~ tlu^5Ca. j_j.^l ‘'.5~~ c^_ Aj [f 0*»g5C;» (_ Qrr* 

*C5' ‘Cj A^wwvi b ‘O b p-“*^ ^^-4-<* 5~~b - S i 

^2M { y'^-\ tb’^b^^LtH jj' ^ f J rAV ^ 91 |*lkj *AJ 

_ y S~ Qt'i^ j j-5*" ^ <J I j (J Ui i ( jTb o L*o I ^ jiij 

J-j _&5”~ OjAfS! (Jj-ij ^ V lj o }^S~ ^ S' {J*^**\ 

c£_ l _j4: l — ^-5 v-£-2 **>J °J ‘O 

Aj*-^ o.Ab- ? f* <j"l a -Cjj.». jjl (^jr.^ jjl 

Ij.^. I j-^o_sjJ--;-j <Sj-^ ^ jj ^ ■3~~ i/"l (_^l 

^OV«i ‘C5^ c *_ <£j3j v3 I *Xfrl IT CI^2 i ^scj i^u i s r u ^ r ; 

la». UjA jO jV^j! _0 J_t-b ^J->J V u-^.* j'* bT i^j^SCsw L-jrr^ 

'* Ljcr^ - J^J *Jo .clij jjl (3.bU>. joDV^I iSs.'h^S' 

-^ T 

jk s .. .J" ^.}Cv! 

i oiUI J Iji ^»s^j / 5^~ (-3^^ «. *'-.-u< 

J I Lo /jk lj ^ C^“ ^Ps*^^9 ^ Is”^ ^t-5 * ^j.P^- 

^.i'U 0^1 ^ <£1 l jy^r J%~ CC^j.5\s- jolii) 

(J” & L5^ R ' S *^S XI jjl (^-l2-> t_5^-jl CU*;0 

Ojl^J 4^l« ,£1 Vlj CU*~J j.3' (J^i? 

3 O^® 'iflj ^-C-j Cl^XjJ t_i^Js (Sj^J^ jjl ^c£_J j|jU_j «jl 
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jji if r i»i ^ if ,£1 43 ? LU* ^ j*^-! £ 

^<*•5 d»*a} y> tSjjj i_5" <d_Aa l*^» j*| a.LU. ^ I 

J-3^ o&) .s£i AiAi. 4.S - " Sj.& jjv _j.5~ Oy* ^ jjl 

jjulk.^ ^_AfcU, 4^-1 CJ cio ^ (VO) ^jS" <Jj>*-» ^r.! 

l^" t-H Oj^p C*9J ^v-i ^£_j U^T jfcl»l ^ If 

Oj-fjJ «J Af" <£_ jJysU. jL^I J-*fcf r wl Jji C.cU>i 

-(^rsui r ^i 

fcJjy* ALU. J~*\ K c— I jj , »; Ua-I y ^1 ,» JfaJ 

f Aa-Li ,_fj) <jij-9' 5 <=L. o*Ai!j oUL~« 

J** \jz* ySS* S S V (jS~ ^ tH S' A*J 

-c£_ Uj ^U-iUeZjl,^ e-^*« tl)l cil^t4 

a 5^ _^~b«>» j^U» p5C=- Aj 43 !*^^ Ajj^> jJ^V ^ °r^ 

l/«>* «£ ^ j’j’V** ^ JL ^ 

4— ASo^»- _. lj 5 jS ^* A , * ..»& *S 43 ** 

i_5*b 4^" ^Ual>l SL 0 "\ S' l_^a ^J fjA £_\Z~**S>- 

^Ij 4 ^ tS^jjb* f 1*1 - o^ 4 il ^ <ySri 

6J 1 - ^jU. W- 5 ti-»b ur 4 ufS* J* t£4bl (£jfi *S «2_ 
j_$l ^jbw 1 — ilic^S I if <JjJtf {jb*^»l_5 b Ai J . 4 . i jir > ^J , ^‘ A2^i> 

^ s S~ *— jUcxJ I ^ aJjU. ^». «j 

jj! 4|jT jU> j* V 4 ^* c— tij cr*^' 

aiaj ^‘Ij ^ lt' 

iSjjj-* *y?y* ^ IijI^i Vb ajjSX* jj ^ 

^tCJl 4_y^ ^ il >3 « Jj*lj>.l; ^ C—b; 4^^** { 

U C**-> 4_5" AigU. ^Jb ^6 a5CJ_J;j5^ Uj Aa UJ A_ji»> 

(- 4/^ 
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Jn 3 $0 l&> P" AX/jLaL J.& ( 0»S^A»- diCi 

L&V Ai is! i$" o-UU^U di*U. ^J (j-'l yySj (J" cJU 

^ t/*?* L5“ ^ <^— ‘- A "®-9 <^— '3^. O"! 

,j,) Lkz.-» ,5" j»!>=-l ^ J2. J'^i '% Oj-^j-5 oj djT IgJ dj j*i$^ 

^JU I c21s9_9 1*0 ij A llo I 6 3“ ^ j >5~ jo l?cJ I i5"* J_J-* 1 S~ ul"*" LjJ 

<d_jlj^ ^ C~J ^ &* £J^ urr 4 Oj^ ^'Ia 

aj djT 1-gJ t~i-« AjL 1?J lAj ! lJj+& (Jsi Uaw S_ S’ {J.«o t^T ^£j 

- Sf^ £— < ^ ,J ^}-?^ , isS" <-)$-^} <Jb JS*m\ jj! jjf (_3°l 

(is -)3”^ 

cj_3^.-a U ,jj) U 20 ^5*~ ^jJl jS j 0 i>°‘l j»U=il^ fe' iS*9y>~ JJ-il 

j_jl J j2-J (IS J_9"‘'“ ^yXpZ~l l_^"r. ^ *A«A&<J (J-“l Lg-J lj^.& ^*0 

^Iss-J (J-"l djLLi-) ,5"* (_3°l do Ij&yg J AXi^J dj.fc.-^ / 5" 0^y3Pti I 

J) A&j ^j, I u5j-J _>> doi^g ,5" O^asil Jjl l^o U’^5^ jjjL) jJf~ 

cH «J e A* e A* : »-* u j^**’ j4 i5" Jcfft-f*® jjl t!s_>£> 

(S J^v — < /&" 3 ^ y^ ~ J 

y_ } y£ 0"^ O 7 ^ ^ J ^ ~‘j^~ <y ^ A J-9^ ^ j»tA«l 

o^jl i!j?) ( l)"^ ls^ ^ J ^^■■ J ^ 

J^vO (_^j l*« O ^ — y& ( 7 J I S’ (portfolios) o 3-o5s?= j ^ c \.'^.Pc^a 

ijiu^O, JT* ^j>l.?s-o (_J-! l*v^ ditgw y t^vtobj |i» liixi I 

jb Xp.i y 2y^ ji' < £^’ 

(3^*1 £. o^j! dio-s-. ji jj-^ ^ il (lsj>^ 
j ^ a d.^ 5 (jn^ ^-y ' Sjj$ y ^ y . 1 jr*\ j_?i yy ^ ^ ij 

“ yA^ u ' 

* ^Ijil y\ Cl A^>- 

r 

y jj -> I ,5 tS_?-r. : A jj! tll.9 'S^- 

yi~ (_j": ji I _ )S CS^ L5 J ^ ^ S-— (“ ( A** 1 
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o^*i ->0““ J lj ji •=— A o^"^! 4 1 >>I jj ify. 

,/» LS^ '-^ l tiJ^U jJ lt! ^ ^4 2. 

f^l j~ & Xp&* £_ i|^5l SjL aT ^ ^1 ij^ c^Ll j ijPjZ £ 

<Jy>~ t^' oW*P il ^b*l jj* cui^U. Ia^j t £~ J S' 

- (f. ‘J^***-! ^4 ? a! 

cJ-* jjl ALi;w fjjjjlin ,5" j jk ^oL. 1 

Jjva^- (T t/'l Jji l^o ^9^-i-l JjJj l_5Cj | SL 

cf y *» o* 4 crl - Ljj" uO 5 IT u^* 1 J* 

^**S~\2 + *lk jjl jlJCsl ^**Ls*» * 15$V> W 

oUL^. ^ ^ C*-Uj lH ^r* 4^ <L 0^=^ 

^ d^y <_£j 6^- ,_^jI ^u. ^ (J»vaA y jjc^lL-^aj 
^ £_ 6U1«^ j& ji Ui <^4 l$j iJjfc &*. jf OL-j j -fys- ^ 

^ ^ 4-ji jJ ij& <J^<S* J ] J <jr*J^ ^ wW* 

IT* c^ljj _^5** <Jjj U. l * » ^ - I4J U£».U. UT ^ ^rl ^4‘ 

x«« ^j2» O I^V* *^Js^ <ji* ** tS^A~ 

cr*^ u 4^ S u£*l w r*; - - » ^ (jl - ^JU oj **J j -O* AUolj 

^JJ^» Jjl JJ-4 olj J’ lAi a£-*& ej a 5" flf If 

UU. <jl^5~ J»^kui AJ *5i’>iS ~ j jlJ £ cL. O^J *^J* 

S' JJ^ <jlv l tw« j6> ^jy* ^9 jT_ <1)1 - 3i 

_>*- I4J SL J il O^y J 1 * 

_ Ljj UU. L5^ c -^_ (JUJftT*^ 

^/r 

t^* J>*1 jjl u^jI tS” oXilj £Jth>~ 

^.U OjJj-=>I ^^5 jLi £ ^ c— I jj *i - Lf* 1 -r* ^ 
JJ-* 1 ^Uiil <E crl u-il «A ts 4 ‘^ 4 > ; 1? 

- U 1 u^" ^ iSjis* u 1 * 
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O j; b ' - 5_ Oyy £L Ojij-*? ^ .-’ j j- «>^ 5" 0 LJ j.5' 

Oijp c-\-t zL-j-j ■> y 

,• *5 J • '-j »J 1 fc.5 S ,3 ?, w r*"5 ftjT"", 


- •* ? 4 j .V .1 

, "*■ * •l.'S-J M..’ I >*« * >*. 

W”« ^ - ,< ^ -» 


l V jS ^ CJji^ C -V c £1 j_jl ^is 

y iju, jj A. 1.1 ,-L ^yu 

. Lr -'— : .i}t^ As l-i-’ l»«-i « .iij J„j _43 tS oL*.*. ! ti . f (Jf- tJ 
L 5 '* v -- • •*-'-' * -' ^ -' -* 

ULj .'J lj^.3 S jjH J.5 ^4.3 (Jjjj'-J J_a! 4 J cZ ~'*“ V 

IV,< £ <y l>:t* (j^^- 

; l -> s' ci_-v £ £-* 'i *’' i~j ^ 

% c~»j.5C«J lj i A y. yy 

A: i5 O-i 4- - tS*"* (Jf.r J *£* 

c J)U Jf L'LJ: of c£? L? — £ 
'^1 _ ^ *50 U ^1 ^ 

Ji ! *1 jJl < yj'~‘ y : “ N - y J*JS^ Ji! Igj’ lj <3 


J 9 


4 , 


C?' 1 -■‘■V — • J 


4 *3 A' l ft *J S J •£' l 

£ ^ >$ ! a 5 LiJ , . *>• A: tj {Js.'i tl _ A U tj O' 


e « *.: 


U 

,• .y 


£1 yy. 


a£ 1 i, J..’.; _y_ .: ft4 


<£.- 

y-ji 


<y;lg~ j-£ Ojyj 43 ( by ^5 Jj>... T — f ac.Ul _r.y Jj 


.*1? 


o^- 

- ^ 

• * i\t 

e j . 

y r .y 

e'"' -- 

Aj'iy 

cS 

(js^- 4 o'-y 

o 5 ^ 

£1 j! 

Lfj:^ y 


1 J.3 lt.3 i 

£ tr' 

v4-? » 

£1 

jy £1 ) 

U7 

u.r 
— ^ 


y 

cJj^ 

o lT' 

A^lrv 


£1 jy^ 

! - * 

> 

AiUI 

cr>“^ 



- i s v ,<r 

< — -_r *- 

.ij ..S' " 

u -vj 

J- 5 ' 


JUlftT 

y? t_3 L-* 

£ij 

( 3 1 lj l>. L5 a 

r tr' 

_t.3 j*v J 1 _ftj- lj 1 

J _ol 


o j * , y 

Uy 

f ?£ 

^'j j£ lj 

i a J j <£* 

-'y J~s 

- ly 


(jrr 4 

O vftu£> 
✓ 

j t_yy 


^ ? 1 - 

Kjij^ 

vHftO 

V ■ 

tj? *^b t£ ii$y j 


■ y 4^— J jjl ^ V J?. 

- 1 Jv-^ ^ y -^X^~ Aj 1—5 Cj jj*\ l^ (J-* ^ 

M •* t 

- 

jjl ol)T (^gj j^Ui: i^.sy=i. 

c^)j i S' y c£j 4 ^Uijl ( ~ ) <-5*b 6ly (^t -4 Jj 

jji . ^«>u Uja u ^j oj^t <-5^ Sj] y 

(jU-ijA y (jjj ux^wj y ^y£ j* y j y~ tyi 
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3 jf' Jjl - bi Jjj Ojjb jS 2, ftA-l 

jT~ ^ i I o 1 *5"” j _ b i j 1^5 

£ 0;W=-< Jl" J^<£- *u5^L» Jjl JU ^-f 

J* AjU^-. ^jW* 4*^* .£1 J"tr“ o^a? Aj - j ^ A*J 

- 2f pS' °'j W^l H. A-»U c-*?j oj'Ss- £ “ olj5j <*_ <^»-lj ^ 

- l i I a.u jZ’ jjl _ bUj o>ib fc” C-iljJ 

jji> J^SC* j <j*l aj ,^$7 Aj‘ ^ ^ ^M 5 

- b^ ^ $iu jr o"^* j 5 " J* 1 -j £1 (*ft^ jjl jbi-M ji 

£ 2_£ a5"Ij tS* £»jl»>l S 2^ J iljil 

j -* i <j*i 2 ^ o^- <£-j J‘. S-ij™ J 

A. (_j* t-i^» l^Jj^ •'•S - LT" ^Uiul u 4j iT 

^r *i ji jXil Ojjy? (Jiu*w< ,__£->! (_£j i i A j Ltjf a 5”*'J ^b Aj 

S' J-P^*- jj^ ^UlJ (^il^ll ij?4 2 £. a "bilj ^ 1^*1 

- ^ (J^ Orf H^aSljal jjl i£jli AjU^ J^ijo Oj*IIzj ^UiX* Ji 

J*£>ljL« ,f l J 

I 

jtki i \ jJ A5~ ^ Aj »WijL« j» bl {jtr* bli)l S' 0\J 

jji ( *L>0 - oo^~ i£*^ >£ 

j5~ Oj^ t *■!««>■* j) jj^ <jy* '-^’^i 0\J - ijt^i cZ. 

> l/ bt_Aj ^jJ ^-1 LJi tjifA*. b?* If-T" 

jb ^ Oj^Ily j2 oij^~ ^b*T J> J^~ Ojfj) a5^ 

^ £_ tjjlLL~* ,J-h^ a^J 

S Oj*yb ^ J & £<*■ cr* A?=— jjj y» I 

jjl t5-^U ^ b jUJ erO jjl Ul jbj 

jjl cytr < < oljl — . cj a5^ aj *uST; ^ o!j5*j ^lil 

A-^aj. 4>=5*" <Jb» ^AjI jjl t5r“ ^ 

iSf*3* f^b 0~.bj J^al Xj *5^^^ 2^^— X - at '* 
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b^-S^"" ^ JfT.T^’ i^L-cv^J d6*^ i 

^<S km 6^ 'bl£ ^ j>& ^ — lJ S^J 

Objb^-O lL6ma» 3^J ^^bll 4 ^jLc jJ ^ j&lfsbl Ol 

y~ I ^ ^ L5" j.& If *bL& 

S f&*\ 61 ijZt XL t_fL ^} y <±~j$) ^jjj* *$CL jj^i xi 

0_^ bbc-^ c^s* b X"* (^ »Ao Ls ^X - l^r-j (^1 *«. I ^-f* (_^? b 

4j ^5CJ IJ: bj.5^ ^Lo* oXb^ XI Oj-^S cSlr^J^ ^ISjl <j^o j,.f 

b ^bu ^y I i x <o x X’S^j *^~ ^b 

«Aa. o .^> b/ - ^* c ^^Cb by i^)'*** J>JJ ^ ( B £‘ - b»b 

(^p - ^ l*k>* ^ ^ ) t ct-l 


c£ZL 


i^j t9 L^.r4&s^>- ^x* !•&>* iaj 

(^«}b j_$ I ^ ^-«^t*** X" Ob<*i I jX""* Ob*ol jjl !>• 

f I- f\J v ,•••! r 


_ JU- J ^ ob*l 

<£_ • L 5 


c_5” 3 J ^J..«^ j./^ j jl ciaS^.>* 


Li lX) Ai Aj j5" I t^T y^J C ^ j ^ &j J U» Aj ^ £,** loj 


O^UI 


iA»<J 


IjJ ^ l>. 


\S^MJ \S~ £ '3 Lu jT_ (Ja.*i^«. J u .; - — -J ^ — -. ----- 

i_Jn;> I A5Ti j.^. _ lj-5 O'H^ ^ .61 jjl l-gj’ lj l=- ^S 

j^il <3j-& ^l?=jl^*« & c^'j^- jj.->l ^ t,rl ^jgj' ^Ix-j 

t ^ I u ^ * % L>. 6-lT~ s (jj-^ ^ 

Ojrg^^- t £SJ ^ 6U^ ,jfJ CJ » ^,-g-J jJ 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

By 

Maulvi Zafar Hasan 

( Ex-Deputy Director General of Archaeology, undivided India ). 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I gratefully appreciate the honour that has been conferred upon 
me by the Pakistan Historical Society in selecting me president 
of Indo-Pakistan History Section. In' the perfomance of my official 
duties I devoted myself long ago to the study of structural monuments 
and other antiquities which constitute a vital and in many cases 
the most authentic source of information on some aspects of the 
history of civilization. Constant reference to original authorities 
brought to my notice that most of the contemporary works on 
Indo-Muslim History were still in manuscript form not easily 
accessible to scholars. The growing influence of western culture 
and the ever-increasing popularity of the English language was 
adversely affecting the study of oriental languages. Indifference 
towards orienatal learning' was perhaps the most prominent and 
certainly the most unpatriotic feature of our intellectual life in 
the second • half of the nineteeth century. The natural consequence 
of this state of affairs was that the glories of our cultural heri- 
tage preserved in the form of manuscripts were fast dying out. 
Some of these had no doubt seen the light of print, but it was 
only a drop in the ocean. The two ways of saving these treasures 
from ravages of time and weather were printing their text 
(or tanslations) and collecting the original manuscripts and 
preserving them as best as is humanly possible. The printing of 
texts and translations requires elaborate arrangements and can be 
done by Government ■ or learned bodies ; but in the collection of 
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manuscripts besides libraries, even individuals can render some 
useful service Most of us are acquainted with personal collections 
which though small in size contain valuable works It was in 
this spirit of rendering my humble quota of sen ice to the cause 
of oriental learning that I started collecting manuscripts on Indo- 
Muslim history, and also edited and published two of them I corsidcr 
myself exceptionally fortunate that in the holocaust of 1947, wh«.n 
all my belongings including a fairly good number of printed works 
were plundered at Delhi by the rioters, the manuscripts escaped their 
cruel hands because they were thrown away as things of no intrinsic 
value /ft®r a few we*h when I sent a relative of mine to see if 
anything was left in the house he found about half of my collection 
of manuscripts lying m a heap on the foor of the room, which I u«ed 
to call with some feeling of pride as my library He could manage 
to bring them and some of them you can see in the Exhibition You 
will kindly excuse me for making this reference to my personal 
colletion but I have done it purposely It 'hows how necessary it h 
to preserve the manuscripts and to print them If this collection had 
been destroyed, as was not unhkey then certain works, as for instance 
the Insha i Hamtduddtn and the Din an l Dara Shukoh, would have for 
ever been lost to thu world The Quran transcribed by Yaqut 
Mustasimi was the only work which I had managed to bring with nr 
in the plane 

The conception of history and with it th“ score of historical 
studies has now greately widened, and works containing m re narration 
of facts are not regarded as comprehensive and rcfiabfc recods of f he 
past The histon-s written during the period of Muslim supremacy 
in India are stated to have the defect that they speak little of the 
social and cultural life of the people and confiiK their <ehc$ to 
the narration of political and military events whereas the works pro 
duced dunng the British regime contain misrepresented and mistnter 
preted facts apparently with the object of presenting an ugly pictife 
of Muslim rule <md thereby consolidating the position of foreign 
governmant Consequently there is an urgent need for the rewriting 
of history which should be free from these defects and present in iti 
true perspective the glory of our heritage This does not mean that 
the shortcomings of our past gen-rations are to b* conceal d or 
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suppressed. In fact what we want is an impartialland objective study 
of our history on modern and scientific lines. 

The period of Muslim supremacy is the most important chapter 
of the history of this sub-continent and presents to us a number of 
problems for closer and critical study. Some of these may be 
mentioned here to illustrate the nature of the work that is to be done. 
These are : — 

(a) The advent of Islam and establishment of Muslim rule 
in the sub-continent ; 

(b) The administrative policy of the Muslim govern- 
ments ; 

(c) Their attitude towards religion and society ; 

(, d ) The contribution of Muslims to Indo-Pakistan civilization 
and culture ; 

(e) The influence of Islam on the Indian civilization and 
culture as well as on the religion of the Hindus ; 

(/) The influence of Hindu ideas on Muslim society, and 

(g) The development of the two systems side by side, without 
complete absorption of one by the other. 

For the study of these problems, which are only a few of the 
many that the students of history shall have to examine, we have 
copious material available to us. I would like to briefly refer to 
some of the prominent features of this material. 

Historical Literature : As has been mentioned above the 
historians of medieval centuries are considered as mere annalists. But 
in ' fairness to them we should bear in mind that they wrote m a 
period when autocracy was the order of the day and reigning 
monarch was the centre of all political life. We need not be too harsh 
on them because even today, when we boast of our ideals of freedom 
and democracy, our partiality for the policies of the government is 
quite marked. I am not referring to any particular country or people ; 
in fact this is true more less of all countries althougth there is a differ- 
ence in degree according to the strength of public opinion. The art 
of writing history systematically was introduced in Hind-Pakistan with 
the advent of Muslims, and it took' its people some time to 
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develop a taste for it. In the beginning the task of compiling 
historical works was peiformed by those who were connected with the 
court. In course of time, however, matters improved, and we find 
that most of the histones compiled later arc the productions of scholars 
who studied the subject for the sake of learning alone. It may be 
added that the Hindus had also begun to take to history writing. They 
followed strictly the system and style of muslim writers: for instance 
they started their works like their Muslim contemporaries with Hamd 
(praises of God), Nat (praises of the Prophet) and Manabat (praises 
of the descendants and companions of the Prophet). During the 
period of Muslim supremacy which lasted for more than six centuries, 
several dynasties rose to power one after another and ruled the empire 
of Delhi, while some independent monarchies sprang up from time 
to time m different parts of the sub-continent. Many of the ruins 
made it a point to have histones of tluir reigns and dynasties compiled 
on the basis of official records explaining the view-point of the 
government of the day and describing its achievements. Along with 
these official histories, which are generally rich in details and accurate 
m facts, we have also inherited histones written by private individuals 
who were opposed to the policy of the Government. The irodern 
historians are, therefore, in a position to form an independent oj imon 
in the light of the two versions which ditur not so much in the 
narration of facts as in their interpretations 

In addition to a vast amount of historical literature we have ? 
mass of other literary works, such a: TazUras and Mulfuzat (biogra 
phies and manuals of teachings) of the Masha Ik Fa taw and Ains (work.' 
on religious and secular law), Safar Namas (accounts of travellers), 
Maktubat (collections of letter), Qasas and Afsanas works of fictoi 
and fables), which throw a flood of lighi on tha every day life of th; 
people and the social system urder which they lived. 

Besides recorded material there is a heap of anci'M relics 
comprising (1) structural remains, (2) inscription?, (3) official doc imenis, 
(4) coins, (5) articles of domestic use, (6) dresses and apparels and (7) 
miscellan ojs antiquities, winch supply valuable information rcprdmt 
the various asp cts of life of the period. The objects lie strewn 
throughout the SJb-continsnt, and it is a pity that only as small 
percentage of them has fallen to ihe shar- of Pakistan 
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Structural remains : Ths civilization and culture of a period 
manifest themselves -very pronouncedly in its architecture. By the 
time that the Muslims laid the foundation of their empire in Hind- 
Pakistan, Islamic architecture had acquired a fundamental character 
adapted to their religious and social needs. These peculiar features 
of their architecture were freely introduced by them in the buil- 
dings which they constructed here. The indigenous Hindu architecture 
was inherently different in style from Muslim architecture. The 
former was trabeate based on fiat roof, beams and columns, while 
the latter was archuate characterized by domes, vaults and arches. 
Other characteristic features which the Muslims introduced were 
minars and minarets, squinches and pendentives and grand double 
portals. It may be stated that lime mortar and concrete are not 
known to have been in use in ths sub-continent before the advent 
of Muslims ; at any rate these materials are not traceable in the 
Hindu monuments, which are noticed to have been built in dry 
stone or brick in mud. The introduction of lime mortar and concrete 
was a great contribution made by the Muslims to the Indo- 
Pakistan art of building. The Western scholars have propounded 
a theory that the fusion of these styles — Muslim and Hindu — has 
given birth to a new one which they have called by the name 
of Indo-Muslim architecture. It is difficult to agree with this 
view. In fact what they call Indo-Muslim architecture is really 
Muslim arthitecture in local setting. The prominent features of 
the Muslim momments and their general plans are purely Muslim. 
Innumerable monuments representing Muslim architecture in local 
setting are scattered throughout the length and breadth of the 
sub-continent, and a careful examination of these relics throws a 
flood of light on the culture, art, social and religious ideals and 
economic condition of their builders. 

Inscriptions : The origin of Muslim epigraphy in Hind- 
Pakistan can be traced to the last decade of the twelfth century 
of the Christian era. These are found in Arabic and Persian 
languages and in later period in Urdu also. As regards the script, 
the early inscriptions are written in Naskh charecters irrespective 
of their language, whether it is Arabic or Persian. Kufic style is 
also noticed, but it is confined to religious inscriptions of a 
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decorativa nature About the middle of the sixteenth century 
Nastaltq made us appearance in the Indian epigraphy Gradually 
n gained popularity, and in the nineteenth century it almost entirely 
replaced Naskh, which was reserved exclusively for religious 
inscriptions that were in Arabic With regard to their nature 
and subject, the Muslim inscriptions can be classified under thn,e 
h*ads (a) religious, containing quotations from the holy Quran or 
Hadis (sayings of the Prophit) or pious ejaculation*, (b) historical, 
referring to any event or bearing names of rulers or dates and <c) 
ethical comprising moral precepts and maxims 

The principal inscribed objects which have so far received attcn 
tion are structural monuments, but only a small percentage of them 
have been subjected to epigraphical examination In addition to these 
there are countless movable antiquities, such as arms, articles of domes 
tic use, seals, signets, amulets, etc , which bear inscriptions of great 
historical and palacographical interest In the sub-continent the Mus 
lim inscriptions placed a very important part in the field of decoration, 
and they offer valuable information for the study of the development 
of calligraphy 

It is to be notv,d that the Muslim inscription* engaged tha 
attention of scholars after the advent of the British, and sonr of 
them, particularly those possessing historical interest, were published 
in Asiatic journals and topographical woucs In the >car 1862 tht 
then Government of India created the Archaeological D^partm°nt to 
survey the ancient monuments, and such Muslim inscriptions as had 
b cn bom by those monuments were printed in the periodical reports 
or monographs published in that conn etion Subsequently tlrre was 
start d the Epigraihia Indica with a view to collecting and publishing 
tpigraphical records in one place Although the Muslim inscriptions 
formed a component part of of the schema, that periodical was most!) 
devoted to Hindu antiquities To am nd this defect, a part tune po^t 
of Epigraphist for Muslim inscriptions was created to p ihlish Muslim 
epigraphs in a s-parate Journal entitled “Epigraphla Indo-Mosl mica ” 
This also did not improve the situation the “Lpigraphla Indica”, 
reserv'd for Hindu epigraphs, published four issues in a year, the 
Epigraphs lndoMosl'mica" was biennial, only one issue of it 
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appearing in two years with an avoiage of thirtyfivc inscriptions. Up 
to the time, of partition as many as twenty issues of the “Epigraph ia 
Indo-Moslemica” were published dealing with more than seven hun- 
dred inscriptions. In the “List of the Published Mohamcdan Inscrip- 
tions of India” prepared and printed by Dr. J. I-Iorvitz in the second 
issue of the “Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica” for the year 1909-10, it is 
noticed that more than 1250 Muslim inscriptions have been published 
in numerous English, Persian and Urdu publications. Thus we see that 
a substantial record of the Muslim inscriptions of India exists in print, 
and it can be made available for study to the scholars interested in the 
subject. It may, however, be stated that what has been printed is 
very insignificant portion of the huge material that lies unnoticed in the 
country. It would be a useful work if the Archaelogical Department 
of Pakistan or learned bodies like the Pakistan Historical Society take 
up this task and publish the inscriptions which have not been printed 
so far. The volumes of the “Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica” are now very 
rare. The question of re-printing them and thus making them avail- 
able to our young researchers is to be seriously considered. 

Official documents : Foreign invasions and internal disturbances 
have caused a wholesale destruction of the state archives of the Mus- 
lims and robbed us of our official records. What is available now con- 
sists of copies of certain classes of documents that were issued to the 
individuals concerned. Those which have come to my notice include 
(/) Farmans and Manshurs (royal mandates) (/') Sanads (grants), 
(»/) Parwanas (letters of appointment, etc.), (iv) Robkars (state orders), 
(v) Parwana-i-Rahdari (permits or passports), (w) Tashih Namas (muster 
certificate) (v/7) Dastaks (orders for payment of revenue), ( viii)Jbra Namas 
(certificates of relief from payments), (ix) Tasdiqs (attestations of rights 
and claims by the state authorities), C x ) Mahzar Namas (public att s* 
tations of certain facts in the interest of persons concerned), ( xi ) Toja- 
wiz-i-Adalat (Court judgments), (xii) Nikah Namas (marriage contracts' 
and (xiii) Bai Namas (sale deeds). It is only the documents of the 
Mughul period which are generally available but a systematic searri 
may bring to light this kind of evidence pertaining to the nerfx of 
earlier dynasties also. Written as the;- are on paper, which is lisbfr r 
decay and destruction, they are far! diranoearing. Manv of thrr sell 
exist in private possession and an effort should be made 
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presene them m our museums and archives The official documents 
supply valuable information concerning administrative proc dure about 
which historical works are mostly silent, and their historical impor- 
tance cannot be denied 

Coins Muslim coins are invaluable adjuncts to historical 
study, bearing as they do the name and conventional titles of the ruler, 
the date, the name of the mint and quite often legend of religious 
character Immediately after the conquest of Delhi, the Muslims 
struck their coins and adapted them to indigenous Hindu currency 
The latter was based on gold and billon (alloy of copper and silver) 
coins, which were small in size and less than forty rat Us in weight 
The gold coins bore the figure of Lakshnu on one side and the name 
of Raja on the other, while the billon coins had the figure of Siva 
bull with the name of Raja on obverse and a horseman outlined on 
reverse Originally th - * coins issued by the Muslims were of this type, 
but gradually they succeeded in giving Islamic character to their cur- 
rency They introduced silver and copper coins, replaced the figures 
of Lakshnu Siva bull and horseman with elaborate Arabic legends 
and abandoned billon using pure metals for their coinage It was, 
however, not until the rise of the Mughuls that the Muslim currency of 
Hind Pakistan was fully developed, and the various stages of its deve- 
lopment are illustrated by the coins of the period in different 
collections 

As in ihe case of epigraphy the study of numismatics was under- 
taken after th“ advent of the British, when specimens of such of them as 
possessed any importance in that respect were collected and preserved 
in museums Subsequently the enactment of the Treasure Trove Act 
greatly enriched the com collections of the various museums To our 
misfortune only a few museums have published the catalogues of the 
coins in their possession, which in others they are lying unclassified 
and unarranged Unless the coins are properly arranged and catalogu 
ed, they cannot be utilized for numismatic study, and it is expected 
that the com collections in our mnseums will soon receive that treat- 
ment I would, therefore, like to draw the attention of the authorities 
concerned to print the catalogues of the collections of coins in Pakis 


tan museums 
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Folk-lore and rural songs : Mention may also be made of folk- 
lore and rural songs which are also a source of information for , the 
study of social life, customs and religious beliefs of the common 
people, among whom they have been preserved in memory coming 
down from father to son. Composed in local dialect and crude in 
style, they express spontaneous feelings and emotions free from affec- 
tation and conventionality. Similarly Festivals and Ceremonies throw 
a light on the subject. Such records, non-lilerary but accurate, offer 
an immense material for research to the students interested in social 
history. Under the influence of the Western culture and civilization 
the common people are losing their interest in this unwritten lore, and 
unless it is collected and put into writing it will soon be forgotten and 
thrown into oblivion. 

Undoubtedly the collection of the ' historical material detailed 
above is a problem beset with many difficulties, but these can be over- 1 - 
come, and efforts should be made to collect the material as far as pos- 
sible. It is gratifying to note that the Pakistan Historical Society 
has already taken steps to prepare ground for historical research in our 
country as is evident by its Journal and other literary undertakings. 
The useful project sponsored by the Government of the preparation of 
a “History of the Freedom Movement of the Muslims of the Sub-conti- 
nent” is also progressing, and I understand its first volume will be 
published very shortly. The Society, however, may extend its activities 
and devise a scheme for the publication of a comprehensive and reliable 
history of the period of Muslim supremacy in the sub-continent. It 
should have wide foundations and in fact should be a comprehensive 
history of Islam in Hind-Pakistan. 

May God bless our efforts with success and guide us to the 
right path ! 
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TURKISH SAILOR AND CARTOGRAPHER 

kf 

Professor Paul Kahle, Oxford 

Piri Re’is was the author of the Bahrlye, a book on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It deals in 130 sections with all the coasts by which 
the Mediterranean is surrounded and with all the islands which are 
found in it. Each section has a map, and it seems that these maps 
derive from Venetian originals which Piri Re’is was able to copy 
in Gallipoli where his book was written. So far as we know, how- 
ever, the originals have perished. The great Portulan maps are based 
on these sectional maps, but the latter contain many more details and 
so are of greater value. The text of the Bahrlye is also valuable 
as it appears to record observations made by the author himself. 
Primarily the book was written with a practical aim in view It gives 
information of nautical and military interest, and indicates anchorages 
rocks in the sea, drinking-water and fortifications of which it is 
needful to be aware. But, in addition, Piri Re’is includes notes 
on the cultivation, on inhabited places, and on ruins — which are also 
marked on the maps as kharob. Plis archeological notes are parti- 
cularly valuable because they mention only what had actually been 
found and the historical explanations are written naively from the 
Turkish point of view. 

In such terms as the foregoing the Bahrlye was characterised by 
Rudolf Herzog, my classical colleague at Giessen University, who, in 
his earlier days, had directed some archeological excavations on the 
island of Kos and given a commented translation of Piri Re’is’ des- 
cription of Athens. As a result of discussions with him I was led to 
undertake a closer study of the book. 

We know that Piri Re’is was the nephew of Kemal Re’is, a very 
famous Turkish sailor. Kemal had first joined the Azeb soldiery in 
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Euboa, the island which had been conquered by the Turks in 1470, 
and he became an ( azeb ) retsl, a rank which could only be attained 
after a service of at least 8 — 10 years In about 1481 he took up the 
career of a pirate and it seems that he established his main base on 
the island of Jirbe in Tunis For the subsequent part of his life we 
have a few Turkish notes which were collected by Mehmed Shikri), 
a naval expert, in his book esfdr I balmy e i owtaiuye (Istanbul 1887) 
and by Haydar Alpagut and Fewzi Kurtoglu in the Introduction to 
the reproduction of Pm Reis Kttabi Bahriye (D vlet Basimevi, Istanbul 
1935) We learn particularly that Kemal Reis was engaged in 
rescuing the Muslim refugees from Spam in 1487 and the following 
years, Boabdil l e , Abu Abdulldh Muhammed XI, of the Banu Ahmar 
(the Nasrides), the last King of Granada (1482-1492) had, in a famous 
Kasida, entreated the help of the Turks with the result that Kemal 
was sent At this time Pin Re’is was with him and many details of 
these expedition are found in the Bahriye 

In 1494, Kemal Re’is was appointed an officer in th* Turkish Navy 
by Sultan Bayazid, and he quickly became one of its leading captains 
to whom very important tasks were entrusted For the subsequent 
part of his life, besides soire Turkish notes, a primary source is 
provided by the Diarli of Marino Sanuto, published in Venice between 
1879 and 1902, in 58 large folio volumes, whieh recount everything 
that happened in the Mediterranean area from 1496 to 1553 The 
first volumes of the book are full of reports about Kemal Re’is One 
of my Bonn pupils in Turkish studies, Hans Albrecht von Bur«ki, a 
former Army officer, has in his Thesis Kemal Re’is Em Beiirag zur 
Geschichte der turkischen Flotte (Bonn 1928), brought together the 
most relevant notes from Marino Senuto as well as the information 
provided by the Turkish sources Kemal Re’is who is referred to by 
Marino Sanuto as Camalh, is described as a gallant, formidable and 
terrifying enemy Kemal Re’is was the outstanding Turkish leader m 
the battles of Modon and Lepanto in 1500, and, m 1501 carried out 
raids in the Western Mediterranean wh a re he captured , near Valencia 
seven Spanish sailling ships (barcas) which had returned from the 
newly discovered America In 1511, th a ship which had b en put 
at his disposal, being unsea wo thy, broke into pieces and he was 
drowned near the island of Naxos 
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Pirl Re’is, his nephew', had accompanied him for a very long 
time. He had already been associated with him in the rescue of the 
Spanish Muslims. In his Bahrlye we find many interesting reports 
of the different expeditions undertaken with his uncle. He had come 
to have an expert knowledge of the Mediterranean Sea. When he 
finished his first edition of the Bahrlye in 1521, he had had more 
than 30 years experience of seafaring, the greater part of them in the 
service of his uncle, but subsequently as his own master. He had 
intended to present the Bahrlye to Sultan Selim to whom it was first 
dedicated and to whom, some years previously in 1517, he had pre- 
sented in Cairo a map of the world which he had drawn. But Selim 
died before the book was finished, and with the new ruler, Sultan 
Sulaiman, he had no contact and he did not know how to approach 
him. Consequently he left his book as it was. We learn that it had 
been written on single leaves, each leaf having a map of the coast or 
island which was described on it. 

When Piri Re’is finished his book in 1521 we may expect him to 
have included many things from his own long experiences on the sea, 
and we do very often find such personal observations in his book. 
Yet he also relied for the information he has given on something 
more. That the maps are dependent on earlier sources from which 
they were copied was already suggested by Herzog, and it is not very 
difficult to prove 

The very complicated map or the island of Euboa which we 
find in the Bahrlye is so similar to the map given by Bartolomeo da li 
sonetti in his lsolorio ossia corografia del mare Igeo a book which 
on its 56 pages has 49 maps cut in wood and verse descriptions of the 
the Aegean islands, and was published more than 40 years before the 
Bahriye, that there can be no doubt the two maps must ultimately have 
the same origin, the Isolario is very rare, but the map of Euboa is 
reproduced by A.E. Nordenskjold in his Periplus (published in 1897) 
M.L. Gellois, in his book Cartgraphia de P. ele de Delos (Paris 1910) 
has come to the conclusion, by comparing all the relevent maps of the 
Paris piri Re’is manuscript with the lsolorio , that the Bahrlye contains 
a number of maps of the islands of the Orchindago which are clearly 
copied from these in the Isolario so that there is no doubt the Isolario 
has supplied the basis for the geographical illustration. 
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The Isolario , however, contains only maps of the Aegean sea, and 
Pin Re’is describes the whole Mediterranean, On the other hand, the 
maps given by Bartolomeo are so campletely diflerent from those gi\en 
by his predecessors as for instance Christoforo Buondelmonti m his 
Liber msularum A rchipelagt (1420), or Francesco Berlmghien in his 
Geograpbia in tarza rma secondo la geograpbia et destination dele 
lavole da Ptoletneo (Printed 1478), that we must try to find out another 
source for the maps of Sartolorreo and those of Pin Re’is. We must 
suppose these maps to go back to medival Sailing directories which 
served seamen for practical purposes but soon became obsolete if not 
constantly amended. Only the latest editions of such book* were of 
use, copies of older editions being destroyed when superseded as no one 
had any interest in keeping them, just as we have no practical interest 
in antiquated railway time-tables, and societies and libraries desirous of 
preserving them for their hittoncal interest did not exist in those days 

We need not be surprised, therefore, when w e sometimes find in 
Pin Re’is maps which must have been drawn long before the time of 
Pin Re’is himself, such as the map of Venice which is the oldest map 
of the city known to us and of great interest, although it is quite impos- 
sible that Pm Re’is can have made it. 

The same must be said of the text of the book. It must have 
been based on nautical guide-books which had come into hb hands. 
These guide-books were based on the experience of centuries and were 
very reliable as has been shown already by Herzog. It this connection 
1 made an interesting experiment myself. The well-known archeolo- 
gists Theodor Wiegand from Berlin and Albert Rehm from Munchen 
were working in 1924 near Milet in Asia Minor. In autumn of that 
year I sent them the translation of some chapters of Pin Re’is dealing 
with the eoasts and islands near Milet and asked them to verify all the 
details given by him They did so and wrote to me that there was not 
a single instance in which the actual condition differed. Such a degree 
of accuracy can only be explained by the fact that Pin Re’is had used 
nuatcal guid-books. It is understandable for tbe reason already stated 
that the sources of Pin Re’is own nautical handbooks have been lost. 
On the other hand Pin Re’is book itself had no rival in Turkey. It was 
unique and was copied again and again. 
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Now we know from Hajji Khalifa and other Turkish sources that 
then existed two editions of the book. Both editions are available. In 
the introduction to the second edition of the book, which reproduces 
the beautiful Aya Sofya manuscript 2612 (Devlet Basimevi 1935), the 
editors have mentioned (on P, XL) no less than 29 manuscripts of the 
book of which 16 contain the first, 13 the second edition. But there 
are in fact many more known to us. The book has been copied very 
often. In the poetical postscript to the second edition Piri Re’is tells 
us in a very interesting w r ay how he came to write a second edition. 
In October 1524, the Grand Vizier, Ibrahim Pasha was sent by Sultan 
Sulaiman to Egypt for an inspection. Ships were accordingly prepared 
and Piri Re’is was taken as a pilot. The flotilla ran into stormy 
weather. The safety of the ships and their crews was gravely imperil- 
led. The sailors were panic-stricken and Ibrahim Pasha tried to calm 
them. Piri Re’is had his BahiTye with him which he had compiled a 
few years earlier. He describes the succession of events on the voyage 
as in the following verses. 

When we ran into difficulties, I always looked in the book. 

What was written in it of the diamonds of my knowledge enabled me 
to steer the right coourse. The noble Pasha saw that in accordance 
with my book everything was determined. 

He saw that here was a work of value and decided to examine it. 
He requested that it be brought to him and saw all the details by which 
I indicated the way. 

Finally he obtained an idea of how I could find the right course 
from it. 

He realised that here were rules of navigation and instruction in 
skilled seamanship. 

Thus he came to a right understanding and paid attention to 
this slave 

He said : You have many abilities and -are a capable man. 

All the conditions of the sea are koerm to you; no: a sarnie 
place in your heart is benighted - . 

I desire you to throw light on rwi^thing. in order dhr yw 
be mentioned at the resn rrecoirtn 
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You mu c t bring the book together carefully, so that it may be 
helpful to everyone who use it 

The book is of such special value as to earn a place in the 
treasure-house. 

Correct it and bring it out accurately that we may present it to 
the ruler of the world. 

As to the slave was given this command, he obeyed it with heart- 
felt joy. 

I had been occupied with it before, but it had not been perfected 

I spent all my energy on it, made a fair copy and finished it 

Thank God that we arrived at the goal This 

\erse narrative informs us that when danger threatened on the journey, 
the Grand Viziei Ibrahim Pasha, recognized the value of the 
Behnye and commanded Piri Re’is to arrange it in form in which it 
could be presented to the Sultan Pin Re’is did so and the second 
edition was finished in 932H, 1525/6 AD, that is to say in the course 
of about one year How do the two editions differ? The modem 
editors of the second edition have mertioned 7 points of difference 

A different motive for writing the book (1) In the first edition 
Pin Rebs is called the son of Kemal’a sister, but in the second edition 
the son of K>mal*a brother, as he also calb himself in the map handed 
over to Selim in Egypt in 1517 (2). Xhe first edition begins with the 
description of Ten^dos (bozge ada), whereas the second edition has 
preceded it with a description of Sultaniye and kilidul Bahr, the 
fortresses near Gallipoli (3) In the second edition a poetical introduc- 
tion of 972 verses is added after the prose introduction (4) A special 
motivation for the pro^e description is given in the second edition 
(5) The 130 chapter* and 134 Maps of the first edition are increased 
in the second edition to more than 200 chapters and to more than 220 
maps (6) A poetical postscript of 91 verses is appended to the second 
edition (7) 

As we now have the two editions of the Bahnye to compare, 
we can easily see for oursdves how the two edition differ from each 
other I shall gi\ e a few examples The description of the island of 
Sicily begins in both editions with Messina Jn the first edition the 
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description proceeds from Messina dircctiy to the west. Next the 
coast in a southeasterly direction is described, then the western coast 
of the island from south to north. In the second edition wc do not 
find additions or corrections, but an entirely new description, which 
also begins from Messina, but then proceeds south wards, continuing 
from south-west to north-east and ending with the description of the 
northern coast of the island from west to cast. In short, the descrip- 
tion the second edition is given in the opposite direction from that 
in the first and the two have hardly anything in common. Pin Rc’is 
has replaced the description which he had given in the first edition 
by a completely different description in the second. 

The same can be said of the islands and towns in the Adriatic 
Sea which are described in the first edition very briefly and inade- 
quately, in the second edition exactly with every detail. Here also 
he has replaced (he description of the first edition by a different one 
in the second edition. It is clear that Piri Re’is is the author of 
neither of these descriptions. He has simply copied the maps and 
described from his sources. He was anxious to replace, in the copy 
which was intended to be handed over to the Sultan, old-fashioned 
mars and in adequate descriptions by more modern maps and more 
adequate descriptions. The old map of Venice is replaced by a 
more modern map of the town which he had found. He has 
added poetical chapters in the edition which was to be presented to the 
Sultan because the Italian nautical books contained such poetical chap- 
ters, and so he has felt it necessary to give a special explanation for the 
following prose description of his book although the prose descrip- 
tion was the eailter one and existed alone in the first edition of 
the book. 

By comparing the two editions of the Bahrl>c with each other 
we gain the impression that the first edition is a comparatively exact 
translation of an existent sailing directory, with copies of the maps 
found in it and a great number of observations with Piri Re’is had 
made in the course of over thirty years experience of the sea. It has 
the advantage of containing the comparatively uniform text of an 
ancient sailing directory with the often somewhat antiquated maps, 
with which such directories were illustrated. In the second edition, 
he has both replaced parts of the text of the first edition with more 
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recent and more detailed descriptions which had become available 
to him, and also he has substituted for a great number of maps more 
up to date ones, adding, moreover, very many others maps which he 
had procured for himself. 

It is \ery difficult to give an opinion on the long poetical intro- 
duction without comparing it with poetry of a similar kind. Here I 
must confine myself to mentioning the matters which are treated in the 
23 chapters of the poetical introduction : 

Why the Bahrlye was written (1 — 2), Bad weather, the compass 
different winds (3 — 5). How old the knowledge of the map is 
(6 — 7). The inhabited quarter covers one fourth of the earth, 
the rest of the earth, is covered by the Seven Seas (8). Henry 
the navigator and his discoveries. (9). Western Africa, called 
Habesh (Abyesima), to the Caps of Good Hope (10) The Globus, 
the astronomical sphere, the poles, the tropics, the equator (11) How 
the Portuguese came to India (12) The China Sea (13). The Indian 
Sea (14 — 15). The Persian Sea (16) The Sea near Eastern Africa, 
bahr-i-Zenj (17 — 20). The Atlantic (Bahr-i-Maghnb) (21) The 
Mediterranean, bahr-i-Rom, not treated separately, as the Bahrlye is 
devoted to it. The Red Sea (bahr-i-Kulzem) (22 — 23). 

In the last decades of his life Pin Re’is was engaged in fighting 
the Portuguese in the Indian and Portuguese in the Indian and Persian 
seas. Unfortunately we know very little about him during this period 
of his life. He was an admiral of the Turkish fleet It would be 
very good if v^e could have details of his life. We only know that 
he had amassed enormous treasures and that his downfall occured as a 
result of his being caught by the Egyptian Portuguese ships in the Persian 
Gulf. Tha Portugnese entered the gulf and it was impossible for him to 
escape with all the ships. So m the hope of saving his treasures he 
decided to lea\e his main force of ships near Basra and to escape with 
only three ships One was lost, but with the other two he came 
safely to Egypt. The affair was reported to Istanbul and the Sultan 
ordered his execution in Cairo and his treasures were brought to 
Constantinople. 

As for the Balmy e, when he prepared the second edition, the 
first edition was written on single leaves In spite of the second 
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edition appearing, the first edition must then have been written in book 
form — we do not know at what time, but certainly during the life 
time of the author. The oldest dated manuscript, was finished the 
Bahrlye of which we know, the Dresden manuscript, was finished in 
March 1554, which was still probably before Piri Re’is death. If we 
compare the two editions of the Bahriye, there can be no doubt that 
in spite of the additions and improvements in the second edition, 
the first edition is much more homogeneous. It is for the most part 
a straight-forward translation of old sailing directories as Piri Re’is had 
found them. In the second edition Piri Re’is provides us with a loose 
mass of material which has not been unified. It is understandable that 
the first edition was used much more than the second one, and that we 
have more manuscripts of the first edition. 

In the introduction to his book Piri Re’is mentions that he had 
earlier designed a map of the world which had incorporated the latest 
discoveries of his time in the Indian Ocean and the China Sea. He 
tells us that he had presented the map to the Turkish Sultan Selim in 
Cairo, (in 1517) and that the Sultan had graciously accepted it- I 
decided to try to find the map when, in autumn 1929, 1 had to go to 
Istanbul on behalf of the German Oriental Society. 

I met in Istanbul professor Deissmann of Berlin University who 
was occupied with the liberary treasurer of the old Seraglis and busy 
making a catalogue of the non-Muslim manuscripts. He had to 
deal with oriental manuscripts which he asked me to help him in des- 
cribing. In this way I had an opportunity of entering the otherwise 
then inaccessible library -of the Seraglio. One day, Deissmann, 
knowing my interest in old sea-maps, showed me a number of such 
maps which had been brought together and among them I found a 
magnificent map, painted in gay colours on parchment, which bore the 
inscription : 

The author of this is the poor Piri b. ITajl Muhammed, the 
nephew of Kemal Re’is, in Gallipoli-may God have mercy 
on them both-in the holy Muharram 919'(April 1513). 

From the beginning I had no doubt that this was the very map 
I was looking for, the map presented by Piri Re’is to Selim in Cairo 
in. 1517 : Selim had taken it to Istanbul, and it was in the palace of 
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the Sultans that it was found. It was a delightful surprise to find on 
it ths Atlantic Ocean with the newly discovered America. It was 
especially valuable that Pm Re’is had indicated on it the sources 
which had formed the basis of the map. He informs us that he had 
at his disposal about 20 maps and mappamundi and mention in parti* 
cular 8 Ptolemy maps, one Arabic map of the Indian Sea, 4 modern 
Portuguese maps and a map drawn by Columbus of the western world. 
He had reduced the different maps to the same scale and declares • 
As far as the maps of these regions are correct and reliable, so far is 
this map of the Seven Sea correct and reliable also. 

The map found hi the Seraglio is only the western section of the 
map drawn by Pin Re’is. The Eastern section is missing and has not 
been found. In the long Turkish inscription on the map we are told 
that the late Kemal Re'is had a Spanish slave (prisoner of war) who 
said Three times I travelled with Columbus to this territory, 
and the e follows a hitherto unknown account of the discover) of 
America which is of independent value I connot deal here with the 
whole map which is full of interest. I can only discuss that part of 
the map which is based on the map of Columbus. We have seen that 
m 1501 Kemal Re’is, accompanied by Pin Re’is, captured near Valencia 
seven Spanish ships which had returened from America. We may 
suppose that it was on this occasion that the Spaniard was taken priso- 
ner who had been three times with Columbus in America, and at the 
same time also a map was seized which had been copied from a 
Columbus map We know of only one map which had been sent to 
the Queen and King of Spain, the map which accompanied the tetter 
he had written from Jamaica on his third voyage in 1498 We know 
that many copies of this map had been made and that, for instance. 
Amerigo Vespucci had sailed to America with its help. But no copy 
of this map has been preserved When we examine the map of 
Columbus used bj Pin Re'is for his map of the world, we find that it 
is so fantastic that we can understand the best friends of Columbus 
being anxious to destroy it. In Europe, already in 1500, a map of the 
world was made by Juan dela Cosa, which gave a comparatively 
correct picture of Central America, and in 1513, when-after the death 
of Kemal-Pin Re’is made a map of the world, nobody in Europe would 
have thought of usm> a map made by Columbus for the Central 
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American Islands. We must suppose that for Piri Re’is the name of 
Columbus was of great authority and a map of his which had fallen 
into the hands of the Turks in 1501 could be used for a map of the 
world. For us this oldest map of America which has been preserved 
only by the Turks, is of very grand historical interest. The personality 
of the discoverer of America is surrounded for us by an intericate web 
of legends. In this map we have an excellent illustration of Columbus’ 
ideas. I wish'to mention here only three points When Columbus 
came to Haiti, he was convinced that he^had come to Cipango, Marco 
Polo’s Japan, which was to be found on pre-Columbian maps, as for ins- 
tance on the globus of Martin Beheim of 1492. Columbus gives Haiti in 
the form of Cipango with the ruins of Navidad, the first town founded 
by Columbus on his maiden voyage, and San Domingo the eapital 
founded on his second voyage. We know that Cuba was regarded by 
Columbus as part of t’u mainland, and the remarkable act of June 12th 
1494 is preserved, in which everyone in the three ships had to declare 
himself convinced that Cuba is mainland and anyone who should there- 
after contradict this was threatened with- the penalty of a afire amounting 
to 10,000 meravedi and the cutting out of his tongue. Now here on 
the map of Piri Re’is Cuba is indeed a part of the mainland 3 . We 
know too that when Columbus, on his third voyage, came to Trinidad, 
he saw the coast of South America, but the mouth of the Orineco divides 
the coast and Columbus was : led to take the South-American coast 
for islands. In his report on the third voyage he has furnished the 
names given to these islands. These islands are similarly marked on 
the map of Piri Re’is. There can be no doubt that the map of Colum- 
bus used by Piri Re’is is for us of great historical value as far as it 
illustrates some of the ideas of Columbus in a way which nobody believ- 
ed possible. 
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^U^jt ft_-"ft-~ » — v ' 

ck 1 

kT* 
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o ** 

J C- ftJ-J-ft wbL'-l u -- ' 

CVft 
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< ,'jjCj Ui 

ft 0 - ./ft; 3 ‘^T J S*~ ji 

^ t- 

op 

U JT . 0 

✓ L» 


- W 

^"V- " cT- Oj- ‘ ^' : j /^pb: <^jjb c/ *ii ^ l-^o I 

3" - r X 4 / ~^;u -j! Jjx jjJil ^Jk? ^ S^ J i IT 1 J ! J 

*— *<— ' V-,*' J c — 


tjt , “k : L; ^ (Jf^ J 

cJO J )S^ k- U-U J\ ^ ww 

Oik o*^ “'--jcV! Ji 1 *\> (j-Jj ° u -e J k 


<•' .^j (J U! j_#l rwj J 


>_X-- k — * <-5k jk! - 0**3- vS” i_rk oLi^liS 

tJkjj ( i£jr^ 0 *tr* k ‘‘Jikj-XJ J_jl 

> 0* ^-w b?“ O^” l} ^ bw-i j i ! Aj bfc n Jj» 

<y^j) ijf -*")k.i ^jiSS~i j U5k ,j^-i ^ 

- <S~ Aj (jr*^ 3 ^ J jj! 
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jjI y, £. j £jjl“ 

IJ** 6 j^ J ^ j S J>U.| ‘JLu| 

LaJ LJt** ^ C £~"J «-SUajl (_jc2?=J J (J Ac* Oj^u cj jjl 

ol \S J ftLjl** <£_ o^j* IjUa> ^J ,^1 _s 

0“-^) *-*^ -3 gf 1 * 9 (J**>- jj' l^vsI oUjj 

- O*^ <22. 

d Abjlu ^ll 7 ^-™ A-j*)^£- Lff- jjl ^jj-» 

C AL a. Jf << jUwVl J l^-C- *UU ^j| 

c pUi ( 1 Jo- i ^ASdl C-J ( j*a-4 ( A.lk-k.Jl ( AjjAXwl 

l Uol ( J?z* ( I (j\ jS- C 2 l|.Uj f 

a. Al« j <— jI>uj < ( jy ( O^d _y ( 1 

( jU *blL* * wl j*) t 1 JEC 0 ( 5 < obL< (j--* iS 

tj+C-J J jljjl 1 J ^-z^~ i t J)\ J* 

(jLjl^xa. jlil ^ftcijL S' *_5DU_* j.5^ ^ <52 

jjJDlw j < .ol>-^<‘UtL^ t*Uit < |Ap- o^jU fdjj! ^ LJj! l& -V .dL ,5" 

otxilj S' 0 LU 1 j oLl^f" j 5* 01 

ob*J^l £L £- 14 ^ jo-u-io. Ju. ^ 

S er' - 0 =* ■**?■>* u~* jjl l? 

<£/**> iSy= ^ aIjjJsj ^jil >! &S~ £_ 1^53 J_j— < ■Vr* J 

4_jV U. ,\*c-a.* S' s-5vL* jib Jjl ^ »— 

A*Jlli-* ^T" jj-1 _ ll^a i -^S ^ A^U yu* Ai 

Oj^H Jj' Ob-jJ-ft ^-j j~ji y ^ «-jI *£_ bl^- Aj c- 

_ L5^ cj! jjl L^j LS~Ciy U-i j OA.J ^ OjA^ib SL. 

iA-» y ^ ^ CjUtj jjl bljjl J Is^Xa.! ^ Oj~^* 

(JVs. ^3-1 jS' iJU&ji - C t p )ji 1 — ■ 'iV 1 ^ j*0^ 
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>jj a Li jjl (CjiL^: 0 .~J lT? dZ, '- 5 ' j* *LiiL jjl ^clk 

^v*! aiLj <; a- ij L.LTA a Li iL jji jA*- u^r* o*\ 6 ^4j £^z. 

Jtj.z L pit u rr» tr*l eiiLj cr. ijW- jjl <Cj|JZji» 

0 Ll Joe ££_ j LJ ^ Siy 0 i-'i z* ^ c£_ j*^L»1 I _^ r >l 

j_g 1 ALi ^ p s’ p (JJ-* •LLZj ‘- 5 sjI (j^r» 

l< *Lj (_£ (jUiL. u -i ^,5-1 ^ (Jlx- lvt* (^“Ji-’J- i/-* " 1 

J J-’La ^ S Jj' u-i- 1 * tXil 


l 1 -$ j^O 
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A 2 i jjl u^j-U 2 _->* J-*L~ yr< erf X* J li> 

J-A5 jA { j* r i pic- c-JlltXj I jA _ £_ fJjA pit jjl 

•Sli {•&». jjfc 5 ^lil OL 4 II 4 (Jx£*h OJ *5" £_ MJui.1 

AiaiU. ^1 V_- ~*S- w*~*£ Jjl l io X~ J->. ^ t^jd X 

<L_U 1 a jjl £p «UjI <Jj-i IT pLc j^l - *£_ l~o Dla ^ J*U X 
( 0 -^ eUiib « IjA y-f-j L jjl L$”“ XL 

pit ia 3s cs>* y~* y*^ X 4 *^ <£_ 

^ l_r^ yX* X tjlaw oL»iU jjl XX" ildt) jl CjiyjLA 

jL-T^I otiil yw. l^rw <£_ {jf^ 4 * itAKi ji y*iU ^ 

jA f*-* Jj lg£p S^jj *£l j L»J X £2'-'^ ti-ijLi 

y juj x • — *j o_>^j 1 j~*\ ij^a igj ijA 

C-^Ua. ^ £ijy X ‘iu*-«j Jji y ^ 1 O^* J ^ 0C ' 4 

pJU jji^ S IZ 4 & (Sj>- y*l - y**> £*J* 4?^ £. 

^ XI (jsr^t JZ*\ y> J*— ^ J-^ ^£*3$ ^ ^ °b 

CUcjU*« jj\ iS. Li jX" yJU^Jljgdl a5Tj J 1 - ysf -0 

y*^ X**f y^ «£_ X*^ 1 pi"" ^ Uj-*I^ XL 
1* y*f X* _jJ A.S III y^f-i ^ ^ Alin*-! I U*"* 

^ ^5Cj oja yf y* ^ 

y^p^oJ 1 I i_-d U- X k_Jj-v=l pic L 2 S' A» X*" ^ ^ 

U^*o. • — 1 y>~ yS~ *—jIj Li I y i^sj^a3 (JaI «j ^ y~y o 0 ^ L? 

Jjl £*1 jZ X**^ A?tJ L^. ( ^ ^jS' (j£j X t3^ ,&- ^ ^ c ^ - 

jjl t_5ol i( <*_ e\jf X uT^ <$ 

S' Oj-^v=i of Jjl y=^ fl J-^ **^ij J - 5 

•JJU^p <J 4^ Jj4j y X 2 -^ y->°* X y*f“ 

_ I^a ^ J J«^U X" * 1 — S** A - ^ - wi* 

X c£j ^ jlj) _>*■ aT" tJU- Aj ^ CdvLaJ jjl 
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jjAs ^ ^ ^ zl or 

us:v a>. s js^“ ^ i ^ jj’ ^ ^ ^ 

2 ^ ?• c^ <£*' ^ ^ ^ °'-^^- b - 1 ^ 

(J^ lS” ^f- (js* 

( ( ) J 

^ ” j 5 " uja ^£^53 <J’"“ 

^jUT £. fjj ‘v-~ 4^ *£**!; b S' _>*V ^ 

^Jl J -.I^Vt l rt «- ■*- c! ,J J > £■>• Ail ^ A ° 

^ £_ a>- oli ^ <£»' -*“* *"- ^ ^ 

o-l os* ^ oy ‘ X - 1 ^ irl ' £ - 

^ oVT /p jjl o^j 1 V^u** <L-H ‘^ l £•**-" 

o- 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘ lju i 

' ^;V‘i j- ji ^ v> 3_ owu. o-i o=-‘- ;'•“ A u=- 

" _“ c~.j£~ iSl 

jjl jJLj j --jV 0'*^“ l ■ ) - 5 ’ f^" 1 Cr- 115 ' “*" ^ 
jljj.; J oj^j ^ r^- 1 Aj uUU J J ^ -> Ji 

jur *j ^ *^i j 3 > sl^ s* ^ 

: ±-J\ J * 1 

il* S v#*/ ^ 

5,U £ <£_ _/3* J-**4 S4 (J^ 

(jy>) 

j S' «j-*- jb* ^ 4;J = J * 

,’^J oV^ lj^ OliJ S' cJl^ Jjl ^ ^ ^ ;: - 

ojjTi JrfBj '^ u - il ^ y '* Ul ^ 

. J ^'15 S <i JI -*Jf ■> jl , ^ JI ^ iL - a 
j/^U u-bJ 1 u=^ J ^ Z- ' zi ^ 3 C ' , ' Xf jS ^ < - 5 " 1 ^ 
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°'>t J gftjS II iJ jt&- J •**"" 

-* ^ g** k_ (Jt=- ^V^-* L}C t 

t£iU> c. U 1 $j IT^" ^ tJ^* -t J 

tS- 5 cSjl- I- iJ' Vj* 

t£-* ^ jlP L -^' 

«£- ijp* (*^ (J^- op> y* IJj 

tf- i>- pl» Jr^-5 ^ 

y~+'-* (fT b*£jj ol_*i I j}** \S Oj$* jfl Cf? 

<_)byi o*\ S £ 0 ^ °J <*_ ^ jjl (Mysticism) 

& iHjI J £jy. £_ ^^-1 £_ Aj u&i _P" 

Jjl OolAjj <fC^j U_^J J 1 jjl i 1 Cy~^ Laj (jlZwl^ ^*v j*sZyz* 

OjJIj ^Lj tT <<& j Ui £~sJ’ 

Cj 3^ ,} iS o#-aj ^ H 

^ ct- J ^ H OjJlj ^f^ASib ijji e£- 

iT* LpH ‘-£-> V^ 4 J iaA* l^V -7=^^ ^ 

*-33 Lm L-s £ ^.xkit L.. f t» > ^* d»l_y I I- 

A*«j c^j L»j I J ^tj| jjl ^-J) l.^> U US'" (jA £—} ^ p* 1 

JkI ^ l. Jr J , — r j_§" W-rf» Jjl \Je3 ^}bu.l £ Oj^P 

“os* OJJ yc, (Jljjl £. vb* ^ iH ^ ^ 

(jllto-j jl^l <T j pllu ^yT/ <fC^b»Jj jjl tJy** 

°'> l <Sf-p urr* C jl J gjjy tfjSj Jjl ,y*j Jlj - Af c ^ 

JaS- |f iali. £_ v_j/> - J=tt pis' £, 0 I J '- i |^° |J J*’ 

il pit ^T Olj-; jjl «£_ tW£ ij^ 1 

- jUO. tjtji OjtJ £" li _£ji> Ui ^Iji f 1 ^ 
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jij <*. 'MZ' H Cf* Jtf- lT*’ 

jfs- jUJ Ija ^ 0_j l ~ 



_: ^ Uv 



LS 


C~J y ^$1* *—**3 3' <3^ 

CUu.1 jCj jA «— '-*0 J OW> J-i (J^- 

jJ-'lia. 3 *JjU^» _5 jl“l 31 ‘-^"^ {** 

fJ U, ^ otUj J jUi jjt Ji J 

jj^l 0J U ol JUb UU 31 o^Jj J ‘-b^ 5 J- 1 ’ 

ffjLigU <-^ ^u3' J ^ f°^' r^ 3 jj! 

J2 Jlil _ 1 fjA l£il jij & <Jr.^ (5 

g" Ui&j "a 3^» j (7^v H <-33>* ^ f° T 

3^ ^31 <sj^* ui*\f ^ 

LJ I Ol® 

U ~5^ *S 4. ^ oW l* 

,_^.... l Us a5" <jI.a^Ij ol® t-®/*' 
c~»l j* 15 j*a ^ ^ ik 

s£ ak) j£* j! jij 

^ .kl j J& O lj I ^ ^ j* b yf~ 


<C^-i A *Aj 


J J 


A5l£_l«50 ^ ^^3l<‘^J^jl“'”3_ (-IM 1 ' 1 


jf 31 c> o J J-* 1 0J ^ o il ^- 1 

^ ^ ^ U 5 ^ ^ L^ lk - 31 ^ 

c f^, ^ £ 31 &J &f ^ 31 ^ J 

d^fc. Oj-A ^4?=^ “ <£- °J-9^ £ Oj>^ JJ* vU®* JJ* 

y 451 a L.f A u* 5 ^' **-& ^ 1' 
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( j ^ Co-lj J <£Aj| j£_ .l ,> iS'&ya 

W> o* 4 J «T jj| 

eZ?JL J& j jfi* ^ cr* cS^Iaj <£jUul 

*J (JLsI ^ <3t^£o AjLjL*da ^ pUa! 

d*' ^ J^^iAi” aT Jjfc u .~> k^» ^\ jS~ frjgi js~\i 

<£~y - \j£* U £ yj-~^s ^-OVJ <oyL* 

k>r^ -# ‘■-^ ^ ^y^y* or* *2T c~^j jajl.1 

1*0 I j 5^" ^ a - g jw jj-l ji~* t- .ilrT" 

jA5 ^yS' c *2_ y ‘-^1 CjV L=* AjLiuJi ^ (JJ y* ai iS' 

< for* ^ £*£>j ^S ' !j < i 

j*')^al «JT ^vw^J <j£J5 f iSy^* ( ’“J (i>}2 £2*31 

j^s. ( i Sy? ^^**1 i_jj-aj ^jj U L y r * ( ( t ji I ij*j£ g>j lJ ,, 

Ai^l As. oAseAf. i_£j| (jT Jt jjl ^^-juU J £jA«ilj x 1 Ul-A 

UVj.-» Lr ^* olj^ki klc. A^. CjIj ^ UaJ 

JjS ) - jl - JjI - f^' - <±J - 

j AJfcJ ^ *j^-3 t5J-3 ijU-Lw A^. A^t'^s. i_-^l^> oLi 

^1 - (^4° £--iUa-* jjl t r*-^ <-ioUaJ AjlaSit ^ £** IjJ 

) j' ^Jj oU^. Au.” ^ >?“ U or* < X*^** 

- <*- S '-r~**s* ( J** ji f/jUl 

jlj^l £_ l*.Cx j cJAJi >1 ^ 1 >jj #oUi2c- ^2J^J 

r* a jj 1 - A t/^y> (A ^4i ^jj J” gjt £f^ 

ijb^" <S ci^ J Aa S' A-oA5 i_iJlv=J j C~*iC>- 

AiC- ^1 - ^_ Jlj ^JA vUT" Aj < l/jA <y 
j *l«jij ^2j aTIj (Jja IjjT"” tA 1 * cr'^3^ 

oibj ^ 0^1 bj (jl^A o AiU £_ C**Sy>- j ^2 jIj 
O ltj?* Ai>. n !— yJ^S’’’ 6jW ^ 
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H S 4^ *. oU»uisi x^ ^ (( a) Jui jji 
Aj £_ [S' xJlk^ ^ x*. u ^ Jj4 4^' «-&■ Ob* 
^ (^JU~> J ^lyil) 6lfji ^ cs* r/?BJ 

_ ^ LS" J^U eX*U ^ ^ o 3 jL ^W' a 2 j'"^ “V* 

£. jj' ^VJI j f lkl oj jf 

j ob^ il Of ,j£J 2.3* ** -?J^- -5 J* ^ 

IJuv ,4 - £_ UU ^ Oj^jiS" CS*3J^ -* Cj1 ^-' 

4 % ^ II.. ^ — I I 


^ J J 

^ 3 jZs^ <011* 1^0 jjl J>J^ ^ be ue 

2 ]j Jj* C 2 L ^- j - J ^’ ^ VJ ^ 

4 c-ji? _4 

vO P 4-5 


U 


U-SC». ,-v-. (fr '— ^ ^ (jv.^ 


<_Svj 1 S' 

jLJI 


s (3^^' u^' ^ 

^ j^j ji 4i c5~~* 2 <e ^ 3 r 1 ^’^ 1 

x^c- a 5" „£ lj‘_a.& OLiS ^ b ~ ^ 

<£_ <oUx,i ^ 2 us: " ^ f* 
pijfdlj jUu II ^fJI uUb uibfe* jjl r'/' 

<£_ lT^. <^_j U-& °^ 3> 'j* (J? 1 ^ £. °^- , - ? J ^ 

SL, u5G OV^ £>;& U]| ^ ^ "^l 9 6-<6 'j 

^ < J^MI il or jjl &- «-*j V* il OjhO~A 61 oUj ^ ^“i* 
pLS j coU& ^ 2 . Ojjj^ 7 <■6^ H Oj->4^ 

1 Sj,& joji*-> Ju ^ j OjLu 1 t/fil 0 W^ 

^5-£, j jjl^fr <X& j j*£-* < 1 S&l ^ -5 O'jjJ ^*JJ 3 ck 4 

of ^ XJ> - jUI J oljl^r^jt il 6^ A 

•>•5 ^ u xj ob“ ^ J °^ £ 4o^ H °^ ,J J r-^ ^ 
^5C il ^ Jljj 3 ^ 3jS JLOj^js dk&* - Of* 

ipt* j l 0 t — 


\ 

cr 


Jjl ^ 


<3b-?' 


^ ^ S' ob.LO olyl X_oy3jf Sk*-* SL 

aU4l "t* 3 )”te J U ' J-? ! L5-J U OOV^ (S- 

Jjl ^ 


Jf 


J CJ 


uU^JI ‘'^jj"^J u ' j- 5 ’ u^4 »o^ a ^o- 10 
i 6 Ujj JU 53- ^ ! «£- 1 A : ^ ^ 
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0’ f oUjtsj Aa-Jj j CU*iC>. j (jyj j ifcj j^| 

J X^s- - (JjU*. jIj--! j 

^ C^Jac. fluf AJ i ” ^ C,Jv^ 

ts* cJj-^SjS' ijs*^* ^ *\r*£^l Oj-*L» _j Ojjl* — L5^ <» 4Jj 

-5 X!T 4?^~" JJ^ - ur 4 - VJ-W 

j & (jpy* y Oj^-j ^^?tji y Jof 

‘-^«*J1 f Uaj j *1 X- —/* >t-^i j-j i -l ' j»*J ' — < ^ 1 jial L-£> 

^iaj J <£•**& °3 j} <VjL*li ^__ Oj~j '€^.j r * ^jJ-C y 

AJ^I^a- V^ul ^1 jjl L5^ Jji ^T' O^Mc. £ jf a5~ 

Jjl < 22 - Cfi' ^Lii £ <<j »UaJ AiUJi 

s^* - £- ‘^b JJ* ^>jij S' 

Ojjl f J| ,, ( ^^aj ^4 1 Jy^* 

tj-i U‘ \S“ 1 jlf-bl S' iaifr o&X&-» A^a. ^itA: l£<* 

eL-j^ Ajl^j-X<fcJ> oj ^4 pit j ^ A^-A 

- Jy ** ^ As a ^~ijj ji - ' ^^cjjIj jjl <j\& ja _)_*?*•♦ ^ 

>— -s-W* ^ji £ J>-* aXjI VJ^ oy V^5" 1 /“' 

jT* a5 ~ (jja {jt*>* <<l}1^*«_5Aia 

j 1 2>j.<J a*_£^. j- tT ‘- r -^ - tzJU- S £*) ^ _ 

- < ^J ^ c/“' b 1 If* 

^ jLLj ^lj ( J , >* ^5" aS" aj (_^lk^ 

oL.Lxat ol (o-*^l - I - ^ U y~~> ^ a?=1^ OJjV^O 

<<iJLil.jjl 4 »j^-*jj olc^ Ai». CjbliT jj\ tJ Lj l otij* ft 

X^.2. J £4-kilj J . lil»- J^~£ aJ^ S%A j»_fcL*-4 

AiVljVf' ,52_ ^T jj\ j**yu«^Ojwa4t r.-« <‘ivbL«^ _UJl X^-C- }^-P\&3i > 

«jUa’ W*- 1 iZs'iX*- j l j—\ - oV? jtJj1^*3 v t 
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_ 3 cJl*s>VlU I jJ.) Lu-j ^jl I j 

3 ^ i (Jj ^Usi. I J “Uu**a» 

l 

^jj U> •) ^«>l O-^o-j j <5j.^ Ls-» b (jv> 

tjS' U (3 J-'-'i 3-9^ <£l <-£ -b J 1 £+S>j*.~ > J l)^j£ jjl |»^V*ul Oj.yaj* 

^<**.7 ( 3 " ojL-& ^xLU c£_? & ^ lS" [‘OVJ ci_ ^IS^I 6 ! o^-> (jLxl 

- J* J £_J.& ^sl^l Ojj «—■*•«»=*• ~b,~£ jjl ^ (3" 

3" ^ jOUwl jj-j^’ Jjl -Uulj^. j ^OVv?l cj 6 sg 

( ( <jlj3 _aj3 (Jj <££. Ci~o5C=* ^Jsb c£j& U? 

$ 1 (j \- j (J 3 I 2 .S* 3 ^ S -5 * 43 1 .-! I f < -i I *AAj 

( J^ r > j3"" ^ CLt'j^ci Aj LLvi» 3* Oj^J-9 t-iU&w ikj 

jUiU 3 " 3j^i‘ jj ja Iaj ^ ij^fc 

A: is" I Aa» cS “^-9 3 " Cl~Ja£- ^^CJJ lj ^J^9 

^}L?I JT c~*l *^r ? ' ti"’ 3^~ Qijb l^I 

UjI _o C*bUL* 3" (jj.jU*jjl 0 >jb‘ tH a ^b«-<s> cL. 

u3 j-* £=^b <5jb 

^Jicl O 3 c- O ^ y? . a . ( {Sj3^ ^ ~*l) ^ ^ *— ’ ^ j°_9) 

A^t'^.C- Ajc^vJ-J’ _9 li^k. d*-ti .istC j li j_jl ll?" ^ ^ 

0 s )! lit) jji ^•* ; ‘' Cx? ^ 39“^^ ( 3 ^ 

(j;j Ic- ^ jVL«< •V , ’2-> ( ^ jji *^lj^- 

(_£■* oV Us* 3 ^ 4 3 ^ -9 ^ l_5^ u J- ^ ^ /***&• 

<_jj3J - <=£_ <^— - 1 t - J J- c '" > jjl j* ^ £rj 

cPU' £1 J lajj j“^*"l .«J^‘ jjl JU^’ JT 
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SHAH QASIM KHAN BEG-LAR AND 
HIS BURSAL PLACE 

By 


Dr. N. A. Baloch 

Shah Qasim Khan is the renowned hero of the Arghun-Turkhan 
period of Sind History. The main purpose of this article is to bring 
to light the burial place of Shah Qasim Khan and other members of 
his family which the writer discovered on 10-6-53 for the first time. 
Before, however, referring to this historical Graveyard of the Beg-Lars, 
a brief notice of Shah Qasim Khan’s biography seems to be pertinent. 

Shah Qasim belonged to the Beg-Lar family of the Arghuns, 1 
who after their first residence at Turmuz for many years, came to 
live in Samarqand from where they began to migrate to Sind. His 
father, Mir Sayyid Qasim Beg, came to Sind from Samarqand during 
the reign of Shah Husain Arghun (928 — 961 A.H./1522 — 1554 A.D.) 
and was received with distinction. During his governorship of 
Umarkote, he married the niece of Rana Kumba Wairsi of Umarkote. 
Shah Qasim was born of this marriage. Shah Qasim first distinguished 
himself in the service of Shah Husain Arghun. 

“ He then served successively Mirza Isa Tarkhan, Jan Baba, 
Mirza Muhammad Bald, and Mirza Jani Beg. When this chief went 

1. Elliot tends to doubt the Beg Lars being an Arghun family. According 
to him, the Beg-lars came to be called Arghuns, because of their ancestaral 
connections with the Arghuns (vide Elliot 1/289). Contemporary evidence does 
not support this view. Not only in Beglar-Nama but also in Tarikh-i-Tahiri 
( Elliot I/pp. 263,287 ), Shah Qasim Khan is referred to as * Arghun ’. The 
poet ‘ Idraki * in his Chanesar-Namah refers to Shah. Qasim Khan, the father 
of the poet’s patron Abul-Qasim, as £ Arghun ’. 


The inscriptions on all the graves in the Beg-Lar Graveyard invariably 
mention every deceased as ‘ Arghun 
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to lender his submission to the Emperor Ahbar, Khan-i-Zaman (Shah 
Qasim) accompanied him, and was received with favour. He nas 
afterward* nominated to an appointment m Sind under Mirza Ghazi 
Beg, and li\ed to an old age in that country, surrounded by a large 
and thriving family.” 

The abo\e account summarily taken from Elliot (1/290-91), can 
be read m details m a work entitled by the author as * Beg Lar Naina! • 
after his patron Shah Qasim Khan Beg-Lar who was rrore widely 
known by his famous title of “ Khan-i-Zaman The author mention* 
that in 1017 A.H. his patron was 70 years old. This refrence has 
confused Elliot, 1 but now the discovery of Shah Qasim Khan’s gra\e 
on which the year of his death is given 1019 A H., clearly confirms 
the authenticity of the above statement which, in turn, indicates that 
Shah Qasim Khan died at the age of 72, just two years before the death 
of Mirza Ghazi Beg (Qandhar 1021 A II ) 

His two sons, Mir Abul Qasim Sultan and Mir Shah Muqitn 
Sultan, were equally famous and played an important part in the local 
politics of their times Mir Abul Qasim Sultan was famous for his 
valour and courage on the battlefields and was also a man of literary 
talents He was the patron of the poet, Idrahi, who composed ‘ Chane - 
sar Namah ’ covering the local Sindhi romance of ‘Lila Chanesar and 
dedicated this ‘ Chanesar Namah' to Mir Abul Qasim Sultan Mir Abul 
Qasim frequently lebeiled against the ruling authority, was pardoned 
through the intercession of his father, but was finally blinded to pre\ent 
him from exciting any further rebellions Mir Shah Muqim Sultan 
assisted his father in the local politics of the Sodhas of Umarhote 

Among the exploits of Shah Qasim “ Khan-i-Zaman ” which are 
mentioned by the author of the Beg-Lar Namah, his mission to al 
Dhar Raj of Jesalmir, his plunder of Tarangcht in the Sodha country 
(the modern Tharparkar District of Sind), and his diplomatic connec- 
tions with the Chiefs of Umarkote, Jesalmir-Bikanir, Sirolu, Marw«.r, 
Kotara and Ghauduwar, stand out prominent 

Shah Qasim ‘ Khan-i-Zaman we learn from Beg-Lar Namah, had 
his headquarters at Nasarpur from where he ruled the people ) 
kindness and justice, tateron, it seems he, peopled and seit^ _ 


Vide Volume 1, p 291 
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country round the Fo;t of Sayyid-Garh, the building of which he 
completed in 1011 A.H. We do not know (he whereabouts of the 
Sayyid-Garh Foil, but it appears that the ruins of a fort on the eastern 
side of Shikh M iso village just three miles noith of Tando AlHhyar, 
are those of the Sayyid-Guih bort. i his seems pioba' le because the 
mined fort is in the vicinity of Nasarpur. few miles to the east of it ; 
secondly that the foil is still known as “Abul-jo i ou- ” i.e. the Fcrt of 
Abel.: erlnps having been reme.me ed after the name of Shah Qasim’s 
son Abul Qasim. 


The Beg-Lar Graveyard is only about 3 miles north of this 
mined foit, on the western side of the metal road between Tando- 
Allahyar and Tatido Adam. It forms a part of the bigger graveyard 
of the local Saint, Wahvoon Clianeho. the dale of whose death is 

derived from the inscription on his grave, ^ which 

gives the year 1001 A.il. Perhaps the Brg-Lar family was attached to 
this Saint, and after his death the Beg- Lars also chose their graveyard 
nearer the saint’s grave. 


The Beg-Lar Graveyard occupies the southern portion of the 
bigger graveyard of the Saint Wahyoon. It is comprised of 9 graves, 
one small rest house (?), ruins of a small mosque (?), and the ruins of a 
brick mound which is said to be the burial place of the royal horse. 
( See the Chart ). All d> c nine graves ( four of them in a dilapidated 
condition ) are of stone and of the same structure and design as the 
Arghun and Tarkhan graves at the Makli Hill. The graves of Shah 
Qasim Khan and his son Abul Qasim stand prominent on an earth mo- 
und, and (he beautifully engraved Quranic verses, Persian couplets and 
epithets adorn them. The inscription on the grave of Shah Qasim Khan 
gives the date of his death as Monday late afternoon, 14th of Ramadan, 
1019 A.H. The inscription on the grave of his son Mir Abul Qasim 
gives only the year of his death as 1039 A.H. The complete chrono- 
grams on these and some of the other graves are being given in the 
Appendix. 

The Beg-Lar Graveyaid has remained neglected so far. In view 
of the historical personages buried in it, it is of utmost importance that 
this graveyard be repaired and declared as a protected area by the 
Department of Archaeology. 
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appendix 

A Rough Chart of the Beg-Lar Graveyard 



A. A small little bidding with a covered roof, probably mean 
to be a resting place. 

B. A mound of Pakka bricks represent the debris, according to 
the local people who had seen it standing, of a structure with 
circular roof which stand on three pillars and had a circular 
stair-case leading to the top According to the local tradition 
it is the hurial place of (he famous horse of the Amir, which 
was badly wounded in a battlefield and yet carried its master 
a long way back to a place of safely. 

C. The rums, probably, of a small mosque. 

1. Our hero, Shah Qasim Khan's grave with the most beautiful 
lettering and carvings on it. The name of (he engraver is 
given as * Mahmud Aswad \ The chronogram reads as 
follows — 

n 

j 4 | j *4^ jjj (**•* 
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2. The grave cf Shall Qasim Khan’s son, Mir Abul Qasim. TJ 
chronogram on the northern facade reads as follows 

t • Y* J ^ O ^ Is 6 li *A lj lil I Cj U_j 1^* 

3. The grave of Mir Shehreg (son of) Mir Aii Sher Arghui 
carrying the following chronogram on the southern facad< 


jjj jtr* jir* U' 

I . r ♦ OUs-JJ 


( ( C— * 3 L~, <Cj efboi* j e 


4. A grave without any inscriptions. 

5. Ci Sc7. The stones of these three graves are lying scatterei 
and therefore the grave of each deceased cannot be precise! 
fixed. Determining the present position of these scatteret 
stones, it seems that the western-most No. 7 is of Mir Sultai 
Muqim, the son of Shah Qasim Khan Sultan. The inscriptioi 
side of the stone lying nearer the position of No. 7 was deeplj 
buried underearth and I was able to glean only the words. 


olsj 

We may presume that No. 6 is the grave of Mir Sultan 
Muqim’s daughter Rafis Begah whose grave should be naturally 
by the side of her father’s ’grave. The relevant chronogram 
on the top stone lying at some distance reads as follows : — 

(_} iJglm C . y 0 ^ A . /- fc J lj 

iS~ L*i jl i ♦ \ ^ AAiu j_j ij jV vCj (J 

(( J -? lv=-s 

By the process of elimination, No. 5 may be presumed to be the 
grave of Mir Shukr Beg whose chronogram reads as follows : — 
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8. It is the gra\e of .Amir Abukah Beg (cXo a5jj|) and 
carries inscription both on northern and the southern fa- 
cades, but it could not be completely deciphered during the 
short visit to the site. The southern facade carries thechrono" 
gram in which the words 

are clear enough to read. 

9. This is the grave of Mirza Beg son of Mirza Jan Beg Arghun. 
The chronogram reads as follows — 

**** JJJ C*J b 

(t ) jyp- Ai*. oib ‘-jljj off- I3i^» 



FA3UDX 


(One of the Greatest Encyclopaedists and 
Traveller in Islam) 

By 

K. J. AHMAD 

The birth of Islam had opened a new vista for the enterprises 
of the Arabs and their conquests which swept over the three known 
continents during the early decades of the Islamic History procured 
a fresh stimulus for their adventurous spirits. The stories of the 
famous Arabian Nights including that of the Sindbad, the Sailor 
give a glimpse of the adventures of those fearless Arabs. It provides 
a slightly coloured account of the great voyages undertaken by the 
Arab mariners as early as the 1st century A. H. who, being undaunted 
by the perils enroute, roamed about in stormy seas reaching such 
distant lands as Ceylon, Zanzibar, Maldives, Java and Sumatra. 

The innovation of mariners compass opened vast oceans for 
their enterprising voyages. Mostly the European writers have credited' 
the Chinese with the invention of the Mariner’s compass, but accord- 
ing to the famous orientalist George Sarton, the Arabs were first to 
make the use of it, a fact which has been admitted by the Chinese, 
themselves. Another well-known orientalist, Phillip K. Hitti has 
endorsed the views expressed by George Sarton. According to a 
statement of Sir R. F. Burton, it even seems that Ibn Majid was 
venerated in the past on the African Coast as the inventor of the 
Compass. Any way the practical use of Compass has immensely 
contributed to the undertaking of distant voyages by the Arab Sailors, 
who hitherto confined to coastal trips, now came out in open oceans 
and roamed about in Atlantic as well as in Pacific, circled the African 
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By 
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The birth of Islam had opened a new vista for the enterprises 
of the Arabs and their conquests which swept over the three known 
continents during die early decades of the Islamic History procured 
a fresh stimulus for their adventurous spirits. The stories of the 
famous Arabian Nights including that of the Sindbad, the Sailor 
give a glimpse of the adventures of those fearless Arabs. It provides 
a slightly coloured account of the great voyages undertaken by the 
Arab mariners as early as the 1st century A. II. who, being undaunted 
by the perils enroute, roamed about in stormy seas reaching such 
distant lands as Ceylon, Zanzibar, Maldives, Java and Sumatra. 

The innovation of mariners compass opened vast oceans for 
their enterprising voyages. Mostly the European writers have credited' 
the Chinese with the invention of the Mariner’s compass, but accord- 
ing to the famous orientalist George Sarton, the Arabs were first to 
make the use of it, a fact which has been admitted by the Chinese, 
themselves. Another well-known orientalist, Phillip K. PJitti has 
endorsed the views expressed by George Sarton. According to a 
statement of Sir R. F. Burton, it even seems that Ibn Majid was 
venerated in the past on the African Coast as the inventor of the 
Compass. Any way the practical use of Compass has immensely 
contributed to the undertaking of distant voyages by the Arab Sailors, 
who hitherto confined to coastal trips, now came out in open oceans 
and roamed about in Atlantic as well as in Pacific, circled the African 
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continent and e\en touched the shores of the New World The frail 
boats were replaced by larger sailing ships and Arabs with the help 
of compass and other Marine instruments braved the stormy seas 
The use of manners compass thus revolutioned the oceanic shipping 
carried on by Muslims during the Mediaeval times 

The golden period of Muslim Geography, Travels and explora- 
tion runs from the 9th to the 14th century A D , in which a vast 
amount of travel and Geographical literature was produced m the 
wo Id of Islam which ultimately paved the way for later explorations 
and discoveries of the Christian west. Writing m the “ Lagacy of 
Islam ”, J. H Kramers says, “ Europe ought to look upon them 
(Muslims) as its cultural ancestors in the domain of Geographical 
knowledge, discovery and world Trade The influence which Islam 
has exercised on our Modern civilization in the spheres of action 
can be seen in the many terms of Arabic origin which are to be found 
in the vocabulary of Trade and Navigation The measure of influence 
can only be proved by studying the historical development of the 
domain over which our actual Geographical knowledge extends ” 

Among the versatile genius of the 10th century A D al Masudi, 
a globe trotter, historian, geographer who has left behind him in\alu 
able information on travels, history, geography, music and science 

LIFE 

Abul Hasan All Ibn Husam lbn al-Masudi was born at 
Baghdad towards the close of 9th century He was a descendent of 
Hazrat Abdulla Ibn Masood, the celebrated companion of the Prophet 
of Islam He was a Mutazilite Arab who spent the last 10 years of 

his life in Syria and Egypt He died at Cairo in 957 A D 

Masudi is a well-known writer and explorer of the East He 
was still young, when he travelled through Persia and stayed in 
Istakhar for about a year tn 915 A. D Starting from Baghdad, he 
went to India in 916, visiting Multan, Mansura returned back to 
Persia and after touring, Kerman again went to India. Mansura, in 
his time was the most flourishing town of Western India which was 
the metropolis of the Muslim State of Sind In his monumental work 
“ Muruj uz-Zahab ” Masudi speaks very highly of this one time great 
city This city, according to him was named after Mansoor lbn 
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Jamhoor who was (he Omayyad Governor of Sind. The city was 
situated on the bank of river Indus, somewhere near the present 
Hyderabad. al-Masudi, saw for the first time, eighty elephants in 
the stable of the Governor. Mansura, the Capital of the prosperous 
Arab Stale was inhabited by a large population of Syeds, the descen- 
ders of ‘ Caliph Ali \ Long before the Muslim conquest, Masudi 
found several powerful colonies of converted Muslims in Central 
India ruled by Hindu Rajas. These converts had embraced Islam 
due to the missionary work of a number of Muslim saints who had 
visited Hindu India in the teeth of Hon-cooperation and stiff opposi- 
tion. According to Masudi the Hindu rulers at last jielded to the 
high character of Muslim Missionaries as well as of their followers 
and allowed them Religious Freedom. Some of the Hindu Rajas 
were so much influenced that they considered Muslims as a token 
of their good fortune. Travelling through Cambay, Deccan and 
Ceylon he along with some other merchants, sailed to Indo China 
and China. On his return trip he visited Madagascar, Zanzibar, 
Oman and arrived in Basra where he settled down for sometime and 
wrote his great work, “ Muruj-uz-Zahub ” (Golden Meadows) in which 
he has related his personal experiences of different countries in an 
inimitable manner which is enjoyed by the reader. Masudi also 
visited the Southern Shore of the Caspian Sea and travelled through 
Central Asia and Turkistan. He visited Tiberias and described the 
relics of the Christian Church there. He toured Gujrat in 303 A. H. 
He found Chamur, a port of Gujrat inhabited by more than ten 
thousand Arabs and their descendents. He obtained first-hand infor- 
mation when necessary from Jews, Persians, Indians and a Christian 
Bishop. Leaving Basra and Syria, he returned to Fostat (old Cairo) 
where he compiled his voluminous work “ Mirat-uz-Zaman ” (Mirror 
of the time) in 30 volumes in which he has elaborately dealt with the 
Geography, History and life of the people of countries he had visited. 

HIS WORKS 

Masudi after making an extensive tour of the East settled down 
at Basra, where he penned his experiences in his immortal work, 

* Muruj-uz-Zahab wa Ma’adin ul-Jawahir * (Meadows of Gold and 
Mines of Precious Stones). This was completed in 947 A. D. and 
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jn 956 A D he completed a second edition of this book Its French 
translation m 9 volumes was published in Paris in 1861 — 77 Writing 
in his * History of the Arabs ’ Phillip K. Hitti remarks, “ In this 
encyclopaedic, histono geographical work, the author with catholi- 
city and scientific curiosity, carried his researches bejond the 
typically Muslim subjects into Indo-Persian Roman and Jewish His- 
tory ” He is a broad minded historian who has an intimate knowledge 
of the Rise and Fall of the Nation* which he has incorporated m 
his monumental work * Muruj-az-Zahab \ The celebrated orientalist 
George Sarton states about this book “ It is remarkable because of 
the catholicity of its author, who neglected no source or information 
and of his truly scientific curiosity ” In his Muruj-uz-2ahab (Golden 
Meadows) *' he tells the rich experiences of his life m the amicable and 
cheerful manner of a man who had seen various lands, experienced 
life in all its phases, and who takes pleasure, not only in instructing, but 
m amusing his reader, without burdening us with the names of the 
authorities, without losing himself in long explanation he delights 
in giving prominence to that which strikes him as wonderful, rare 
and interesting and to portray people and manners with conciseness 
and anecdotic skill ” 

Prom Basra, he later moved to Fo>tat (old Cairo) where he 
wrote his extensive work “ Kitab Akhbar uz-Zamaii ” or ‘ Mirat, 
uz-Zaman ’ (Mirror of limes) better known as “ Annals ” m 30 \olumes 
with a supplement, the ’Kitab ul AusaV, a chronological sktech of 
general history. This great work of Masudi was completed in 956 
A D and is partially preserved His earlier work Muruj-uz-Zahab 
completes the substance of the two parts of * Miraj-uz-Zaman \ His 
last work, written in the year of his death is * Kitab-uI-Tanbih wal 
Ishraf * (The book of Indication and Revision), in which he summarises, 
corrects and completes his earlier works This book has been edited 
by M J Goeje and published in Leiden in 1894 A D Masudib 
books are important because these bristle with a spirit of independence 
and display a difference between the con\entional Imperial Geogra- 
phy and the independent geographical notions of explorers 

History being the favourite subject of Muslims, they have made 
invaluable contribution to it and have produced such out e tanding 
historians as Tabari, Miskawaihi, Masudi and Ibn Khaldun Not on!) 
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in history, but in almost all branches oi' learning Muslims made lasting 
contributions during Madiaeval Times. Writing in an introduction to 
the study of science, George Sarton, states, “ The main task of mankind 
was accomplished by Muslims. The greatest philosopher, al-Farebi 
was a Muslim : the greatest Mathematicians, Abul Kamil and Ibrahim 
lbn Sinan were Muslims ; the greatest geographer and encyclopaedist, 
al-Masudi was a Muslim ; the greatest historian, al-Tabari was still a 
Muslim.” Masudi known as th; “ilerodotus and Pliny ” of Arabs 
introduced the. Topical method of wiiting history, lie revolutioned the 
writing of history by’introducing the critical study of historical events 
and instead of grouping his events around years he grouped them 
mound dynasties — a treatment later followed and elaborated by lbn 
Khaldun. He had a deep knowledge of the rise and fall of the innumer- 
able dynasties of the world which hi critically examined in his monu- 
mental historio-geographical works detailed above. Masudi was 
aware of his greatness as a historian. He says, “ I have never come 
across a historian [who had dealt with the subject of history in a manner 
as 1 have done. A comparision of my historical work with those of 
my predecessors would convince any reader of the validity of my 
statement.” Herwas very broad-minded and was one of the first to 
make good use of historical anecdotes. He had made an extensive 
study tour and wandered throughout the Islamic world in quest of first 
hand information which enabled him to write his great works, 

* Muru j-uz-Zahab ’ (Golden Meadows) and ‘Mirat-uz-Zaman’ (Mirror of 
Times ). His other notable work, ‘.al Tanbih wal Ishrafj’ , outlines his 
theory on evolution. 

Masudi has made invaluable contributions’ to music and science. 
He was a musical theorist of eminence. His ‘Muru j-uz-Zahab 5 ( Golden 
Meadows) contain interesting data on the early Arabian music. His 
other books deal with the music of Foreign Lands. 

His historio-geographical works contain description of the earth- 
quake of 955 A.D. of the waters of Dead Sea and other geological 
discussions. He made the earliest mention of the windmills in Sijistan 
which were prgbably the invention of Islamic people. His ‘ Kitabal- 
Tenbih-wal Ishraf * ( Book of Indication and Revision ) gives rudiments 
of his theory on evolution which he explains as from minerals to plant, 
from plant to animal and from animal to man. 
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His immortal historical works were greatly instrumental in 
moulding the later historical writings An account of bis works is to 
be found in de Sacy’s memoirs and in Goeje’s preface to his edition of 
‘ Kitab-al Tanbih-ival Ishraf’. * The Tales of Caliph’ written b) 
C. Field in 1909 is based on Masudi’s ivorks. 



CHRIST’S PROPHECY ABOUT AHMAD 


By 

Professor Nawab Ali 

In his “ History of the Arabs ” Philip Hitti writes about our 
Prophet thus in Ch. VIII, pp. 111. 

“ In or about A.D. 571 a child was born in the Quraysh at 
Makkah and was given by his mother a name which may 

remain for ever uncertain The form which his name 

takes in the Qur’an is Mphammad and once (61 : 6) Ahmad.” 

Hitti has simply mentioned Quranic reference about Ahmad but 
has not quoted that verse otherwise he would not have used the 
phrase “ which may remain for ever uncertain. ” It is Christ’s prophecy 
about Ahmad which is given in that verse. Below we quote it : — 

“And when Jesus son of Mary said ‘ O children of Israil Lo ’ 

I am the Messenger of Allah unto you, confirming to that 
which was revealed before me in the Rorah and bringing 
good tidings of a Messenger who cometh after me whose 
name is ‘Ahmad ’ (See Ch. LXI. 6).” 

Note that both names Muhammad and Ahmad are derived from 
the same Arabic root “ Hamd ” meaning ‘ praise ’. Muhammad means 
the one who is praised much and Ahmad who praises much. It was 
the peculiarity o^ our Prophet Muhammad that he prated Allah much 
with every breath of his prophetic life in Mecca and Medina so Christ 
named Ahmad, the praiser of Allah. But as the Gospels were first ■ 
written in Greek which was not the mother tongue of Christ the word 
“ Paraclet ” was recorded and then translated into English Gospels as 
“ Comforter ”, In St. John’s Gospels Ch. XVI, 12-16 Christ says to his 
disciples , “ I have yet many things to say unto you but ye cannot hear 
them now. How be it when he the Spirit of Truth come, he will 
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guide you unto all truth , for he shall not speak of hmself but what 
ever he shall hear that shall he speak and shall glorify me ” 

In the above prophecy who is the Spirit of Truth Read the 
Quranic Sura “ An Najm” (Star) (Ch. LIIL 3-5) 

“ Nor doth he speak of (his own) desire 

It is naught save a Revelation that is revealed which 

One of Mighty Power hath taught him . ... 

And He revealed unto His servant that which He revealed 
No doubt the Spirit of Truth is the Ahmad of Christ Let our 
modern orientalist think over it, Ahmad the praiser of Allah shall be 
praised for ever as Muhammad As for the last words of the above 
Gospels prophecy that " he shall glorify me ” see how Christ is glorified 
in the Qur'an 

The Jews, the Christians and the Pagan Arabs held conrtradictory 
views about Mary and her son Jesus Christ, but the Qur’an in Various 
Suras corrects their respective views thus 

The Jews 

The Jews are denounced for " their unbend and for their having 
uttered against Mary, a grievous calumny.” (Ch iv 156) Says the 
Qur’an "And Mary daughter of Jmran who guarded her chastity so 
we breathed of Our Spirit And she put faith in the words of her Lord 
and His Scriptures and was of the ODedient ” (Ch LXVI-12) Mary’s 
mother had dedicated her as soon as she was born, for the service of 
th$ Holy House (Baitul Maqdas) and she was bro ight up there under 
the care of the Prophet Zacharias (HI-36) 

The Christians 

"O people of the Rook 1 says the Qur’an, do not exaggerate in your 
religion nor utter ought concerning Allah save the truth The Messiah 
Jesus son of Mary was only a messenger of Allah and only the word 
convejcd unto Mary and a Spirit from Him So believe in Allah 
and His Messenger and say not Three Desist, it is better for yoi 
Alah is only one God Far it is removed from His transcendents 
majesty that He should have a son,” (Ch IV. 171) 
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The Pagan Arabs 

When our Prophet was preaching against idol-worshiping and 
praising all the prophets of Israil including Jesus Christ the Meccans 
were very angry saying : “Mohammad is denouncing his own national 
gods Hubal, Lat and Uzza the godcss but praises the ‘ god ’ of the Chris- 
tians whose mother was serving in the Temple and whose father was a 
poor Jew- Says the Qur’an: “And when the son of Mary is quoted as an 
example behold the folk laugh out and say are our gods better or is he. 
They raise not the objection save for argument. Nay but they are a 
contentious folk. He is nothing but a slave on whom We bestowed fav 
our and We made him a pattern for the children of Israil. (Ch. XLII 
57-59). And again “ The Messiah will never scorn to be a slave unto 
Allah nor will the favoured angels.” (Ch. IV 172) 

Mark the word slave (Abd) for Jesus Christ. Our Prophet is also 
called Muhammad His slave and Messenger and so is Jesus slave and 
Messenger. The Arabs fully understood the significance of the word 
slave so Jesus is not called here as Spirit (Ruh) of Allah nor His Word 
(Logos) which were the mystic epithets of the Alexander i an Theology of 
the Christians. Bondage to Allah is real liberty' and His two chosen 
slaves Jusus and Muhammad are masters of mankind '. 

A misunderstanding cleared. Poets use beautiful similes to charm 
the hearers ; but in religion similes have misled the people diverting 
their attention from fact to fiction. For example read the old testament 
(Hosia II) where Jehovah said thus : “ When Israil was a child I loved 
him and called my son out of Egypt.” The use of the word ‘ son’ signi- 
fies the creators loving regard for the children of Israil when Moses took 
them out from Egypt. But after Soloman’s glorious reign when the Jews 
revolted and disobeyed the divine Commandments they were severly 
punished and destroyed first by the Assyrians and then the Babylonions. 
Prophets were sent to them, but they killed some of them and openly 
began to pay homage to other gods. At last when Jesus was born, he 
found them stiff-naked, hard-hearted and attending to the letters of 
the law. They were very angry for Jehovah had been so hard on them. 
Then Jesus used a beautiful simile and called Jehovah as father just to 
impress the hearers hat father’s punishment of his naughty son was for 
reform only and not for illwill and enmity. So Jehovah’s loving care 
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guide you unto all truth , for he shall not speak of h jit self but what 
ever he shall hear that shall he speak and shall glorify me ” 

In th* above prophecy who is the Spirit of Truth Read the 
Quranic Sura " An Najm ” (Star) (Ch LIII 3-5) 

" Nor doth h^ speak of (his own) desire 
It is naught save a Revelation that is revealed which 
One of Mighty Power hath taught him 
And He revealed unto His servant that which He revealed 
No doubt the Spirit of Truth is the Ahmad of Christ Let our 
modern orientalist think over it, Ahmad the praiser of Allah shall be 
praised for ever as Muhammad As for the last words of the above 
Gospels prophecy that “ he shall glorify me ” see how Christ is glorified 
in the Qur'an 

The Jews, the Christians and the Pagan Arabs held conrtradictory 
views about Maty and her son Jesus Christ, but the Qui’an in various 
Suras corrects their respective views thus 

The Jews 

The Jews are denounced for “ their unbehet and for their having 
uttered against Mary, a grievous calumny ” (Ch lv 156) Says the 
Qur’an "And Mary daughter of Jmran who guarded her chastity so 
we breathed of Our Spirit And she put faith in the words of her Lord 
and His Scriptures and was of the o:>edient ” (Ch LXVl-12) Mary's 
mother had dedicated her as soon as she was born, for the service of 
th$ Holy House (Baitul Maqdas) and she was brought up there under 
the care of the Prophet Zacharias (III 36) 

The Christians 

"O people of the Rook ’ says the Qur’an, do not exaggerate in your 
religion nor utter ought concerning Allah save the truth The Messiah 
Jesus son of Mary was only a messenger of Allah and only the word 
conveyed unto Mary and a Spirit from Him So believe in Allah 
and His Messenger and say not Three Desist, it is better for yo i 
Alah is only one God Far it is removed from His transcendents 
majesty that He should have a son ” (Ch IV 171) 
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The Pagan Arabs 

When our Prophet was preaching against idol-worshiping and 
praising all the prophets of Israil including Jesus Christ the Meccans 
were very angry saying : “Mohammad is denouncing his own national 
gods Hubal, Lat and Uzza the godess but praises the * god ’ of the Chris- 
tians whose mother was serving in the Temple and whose father was a 
poor Jew. Says the Qur’an: “And when the son of Mary is quoted as an 
example behold the folk laugh out and say are our gods better or is he. 
They raise not the objection save for argument. Nay but they are a 
contentious folk. He is nothing but a slave on whom We bestowed fav 
our and We made him a pattern for the children of Israil. (Ch. XLII 
57-59). And again “ The Messiah will never scorn to be a slave unto 
Allah nor will the favoured angels.” (Ch. IV 172) 

Mark the word slave (Abd) for Jesus Christ. Our Prophet is also 
called Muhammad His slave and Messenger and so is Jesus slave and 
Messenger. The Arabs fully understood the significance of (he word 
slave so Jesus is not called here as Spirit (Ruh) of Allah nor His Word 
(Logos) which were the mystic epithets of the Alexanderian Theology of 
the Christians. Bondage to Allah is real liberty and His two chosen 
slaves Jusus and Muhammad are masters of mankind 1 

A misunderstanding cleared. Poets use beautiful similes to charm 
the hearers ; but in religion similes have misled the people diverting 
their attention from fact to fiction. For example read the old testament 
(Hosia II) where Jehovah said thus : “ When Israil was a child I loved 
him and called my son out of Egypt.” The use of the word ‘ son’ signi- 
fies the creators loving regard for the children of Israil when Moses took 
them out from Egypt. But after Soloman’s glorious reign when the Jews 
revolted and disobeyed the divine Commandments they were severly 
punished and destroyed first by the Assyrians and then the Babylonions. 
Prophets were sent to them, but they killed some of them and openly 
began to pay homage to other gods. At last when Jesus was born, he 
found them stiff-naked, hard-hearted and attending to the letters of 
the law. They were very angry for Jehovah had been so hard on them. 
Then Jesus used a beautiful simile and called Jehovah as father just to 
impress the hearers hat father’s punishment of his naughty son was for 
reform only and not for illwill and enmity. So Jehovah's loving care 
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is always for us although we might bepunished for our own wickedness, 
therefore love him and pray and follow the spirit of the law also but 
after Jesus the Simile was misrepresented among the gentiles who consi- 
dered Jesus as really the son of Jehovah after the manner of the pagan 
gods of Greece and Egypt. The Qur’an, however, cleared this misun- 
derstanding. 
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Muslim Kings of the Fifteenth Century and 

Bhakti Revival 

Dr. A. Halim, Dacca 

Muslim historians like Nizamuddln Ahmed Bakhshi, Ferishta, 
Ni'aniatullah and Badauni do not s;:eak a word about the Bhakti 
movement or even make a passing reference to the existence 
of any great Bhagat of the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries. 
Yet this period coincided with the greatest religious and social move- 
ments known to the history of medieval Pak-India. Only Abul Fazl 
in his "Aln-i Akbari gives a passing notice to Kablr, in connexion with 
his general description about the Subahs of Orissa and Awadh. 
“Some affirm”, says he in support of local tradition, as he describes 
Purl that “Kablr Muwahhid (unitarian), reposes here, and many 
authentic traditions are related regarding his sayings and doings to this 
day. He was revered by both Hindus and Mohammadans for his 
•catholicity of doctrine and illumination of his mind, and died, the 
Brahmans wished to burn his body, and Mohammadans_ to bury it” 
“Som- say” again he writes in connexion with-Awadh, ‘ that 
Rattanpur is the tomb of Kablr, 2 the asserter of the unity of God. 
The portals of spiritual discernment were partly opened to him, and 
he discarded the effete doctrines of his own time. Numerous verses 
in the Hindi language are still extant of him containing important 
theological truths.” The comparative silence and indifference to 
knowledge of the Muslim historian may be explained away as due to 
their habit of condning their attention to the chronicles of kings at 
opposed to the life and conditions of the commen people. But it 
sounds very strange that very few incidents can be cited in. the whole 
range of medieval Muslim history of the country establishing the 
contact of kings with any great religious reformer of the Bhakti 
school. And yet at that time, Northern India was' ruled by the 
Pathan kings of the Lodi dynasty any elsewhere, provincial Muslim 
dynastic were ruling in full sway. The second king of the Lodi 
dynasty, Sikandar Lodi 1489-1517 A. D., was a contemporary 3 
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of Kabir, whose (bikandar’a) orthodoxy bordered on iconoclasm 
Kasi and Banaras came under the possesion of Sikandar Lodf 
in 900/1494, and there after, he was the Lord-paramount of 
Northern India from the borders of Bengal to the bank of the 
Chenab Banaras and Muthra, the two great centres of Vaishnava 

revival, formed part of his dominions The story of Kabir 

being persecuted by Sikandar Lodi after the conquest of Banaras, 
mentioned in Kabir’s biographies 4 , that being charged with heresy, 
ostensibly by narrow-minded dmnes, the Qadis, whom he ne\er spares 
the most trenchant condemnation, that he with his hands and feet tied, 
was thrown before an elephant to be trampled to death, that th** 
furious elephant instead of discharging its allotted duty, lifted its 
trunk in salutation of him, and that he was next thrown into the 
Ganges, with his hands and feet m chains^ and that instead of his 
being drowned, he was found seated with ea'e upon a deer-skin on 
the surface of water, cannot be accepted as true, for almost exactly, 
the same story, dressed in different wordings, is recorded of Namdev 
in the Guro Granth, the holy book of the Sikhs 5 . In the verses of 
the Granth, which are unuersally regarded as being more authentic 
than the recorded collections of the same else- where, Namde\, the 
great Maharashtra divine, is being condemned to death by being 
trampled by a furious elephant, by a certain Sultan whom Macu- 
llffe identifies as Sultan Firuz lughlaq, sitting in the open cojii 
with the Qadis and other court dignitaries And that as the eU 
phant came to attack nim, Nama is saved by Han whom he adored, 
the elephant salutes him, the Qadis bow in reverence and the king being 
pleased rewards him with gold. Nama sings the glarification of Lor 
Hari I he manner in which the incidents mentioned abote are 
woven around the life of the two great reformers, yield the conclu- 
sion that such legends are attached indiscriminately to prose to t e 
disciple the miracles of their guide and secondly that these cannot 
possibly be true in case of both And supposing that these ^ oncS 
are not indentions in the case of Namdes, who preceded a f * 
they cannot be true in case of the latter. 

B\bar has not mentioned anything of merit m case of 
Nanak, in his Memoirs, though the Janam Saklus of the Gurn rec °* 
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of his being put in restraint after Babar’s capture of the town of 
Saidpnr in the Punjab, and of his being released after performing a 
miracle. 

The following incidents may be remotely connected with the 
Bhakli movement though we cannot say with certainty that they were 
so. We read of one NasTr Khan, son of Qadir Khan, a semi-indpendent 
chief of Kal pi (Jalaun District U. P.), who had transferred his allegi- 
ance from the weak and incompetent Sultan Muhammad Shah Sayyid 
(1434-1443 A.D.), to Sultan Mahmud Shah Khaljl of MuUva and 
having turned an apostate to Islam and bidding adieu to Muslim fasts 
and giving Muslim girls to Hindu Nayaks to be trained as dancers 6 - 
It is not improbable that Nasir Khan had turned a Bhagat with 
whom music formed a vety important part of religious and spiritual 
exercises. This incident having taken place in 1443 A. D. the question 
arises that Bhakti movement had not till then gathered any momentum 
ill Northern India, except probably in Banaras, the seat of Ramanand. 
According to Muslim sources, Ibrahim Shah Slvarqi sought permission 
from Mahmud Shah of Malwa to punish the apostate Nasir Khan and 
sent an army for the purpose after obtaining (he tacit approval of 
the Sultan of Malwa. Nasir Khan being driven from his territories 
appealed for aid to Mahmud Shah, denying the charges or apostasy. 
At last the aid came and after a prolonged encounter, it was decided 
by the treaty of Irich that Ibrahim Shah would evacuate KalpT 
territories within four months of its signature. The influence of 
Bhakti movement is not conclusively proved by Hindu or Muslim 
sources. 

A second apostatizalion of a Muslim noble look place during 
the reign of Sultan Sikandar Lodi. Wc are informed by Nizamuddln 
Ahmad 7 , that Ahmad Khan Lodi, son of Mubarak Khan Lodi 
governor of Lakhnaw Sarkar, having turned an apostate, he was 
removed from his charge. Our sources do not go beyond the narration 
of this bare fact and it is difficult to say if the cause of his 
apostasy is to be sought in his becoming a convert to the Bhakti Cult. 

But we, on the other hand, *do come across some historical 
facts, expressive of Sikander Lodi’s attitude to the Hindus., especially 
in areas which were centres of religious movement, or were considered 
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sacred for other reasons Orthodox of an uncompromising nature as 
Sikandar Lodi was even as a crown prince, he sought the opinion 
of Mawlana ‘Abdullah Ajodhani (of Pak-Pattan), Montgomery District, 
W Punjab), regarding Hindu bathing in the sacred tanks of Kuruk 
shetra 8 Nizam Khan, as the Prince was called at that time, held 
the governorship of Delhi with part of the Punjab The Mawlana 
fearlessly opened that it was illegal to stop an old practice, where 
upon the Prince drew his sword upon the legist but calmed down 
when the Mawlana reiterated that he had said whatever was contained 
in the law books In this incident too, Thaneswar cannot be 
connected with having anything to do with the Bhaktl mo\ement holy 
though it was regarded from the hoary past 

In connexion with Muthra, one of the greatest centres of Bhaktl 
revival, we learn from Nizamuddin’s Tabaqat 1 Akban, Niamatullah’s 
Makbzan-i Afgham-Tankh 1 Khan Jahani, and Fenshta 3 , that Sikandar 
Lodi constructed, sarais, bazars, madrasahs and marketplaces in 
Muthra, and posted guards to prevent bathing in the Jumna, and 
prohibited barbers trom shaving beard* and chins This ban m?y 
reasonably be connected with the Bhaktl movement, Muthra being 
a great Vaishnava centre which attracted Chatanya from distant 
Bengal 10 Here was established the great Vallabhi Order, with the great 
Swami VaUabhachatya being surrounded by a host of desciples of 
whom Snrdas attained eternal fame Whether the ban was an 
outcome of the religious zeal of the Sultan, or simply an instrument 
to prevent people from being total loss to society, it w as maintained, 
so it appears, with considerable laity and the people could pav 
a bribe to the guardsmen, to have a dip in the 11 mer, being dmeii 
to it as pretended lunatics 

The trial of a Brahman named Yudhan ,2 » an inhabitant of 
Kather (Rohilkhand) on his open declaration that Hinduism i> a * 
good a religion a* Islam by orders of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, i* con 
n a cted by some Indologists like Sir William Jones with the Ihakn 
movement This incident is reported in almost all histones of the 
period The Sultan wrote to Az'am Humayan Khan Lodi, go\ ctno* 
of Rohilkhand, to send the Brahman to Sambhal whither he had trans 
ferred the seat of his go\ernmcnt from 995 to 909 A 11 /1498*150-*' 
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along with the leading cannonists of the kingdom. Some of them 
were called from Lukhnaw . 13 The Judges gave the verdict that 
he should either embrace Islam or face death. He did not save his 
life by recanting. 1 *. 

The above are the only instances I could gather from Muslim 
sources, indicative of the relation of the Muslim kings with Vaish- 
nava revival movements in Northern India. It cannot be definitely 
be said, if Sikandar’s prohibition of bathing in Muthra applied to 
daily bath or periodical bating which has no connexion with the 
movement in question. Supposing it does, so far as it appertains to 
the shaving of the chin to prevent initiation to the Orders, and 
supposing he consented to the execution of a Brahman, asserting 
that there was little difference between Islam and Hinduism, these 
are very trivial incidents, considering that the movement affected 
the life and thought of thousands of people, from the furthest end of 
Bengal to the furthest end of the Punjab. 

Coming again to the life of Guru Nanak, his biographies testify 
how helpful the Muslim officials of the Punjab, like Rai Bular, the 
Bhatti, chief of Talawandi Dawlat khan Lodi, governor of the 
Punjab had been to him from his boyhood . 15 There is no instance 
of Guiu Nanak being persecuted by Dawlat kban Lodi, who, it is 
related, 16 , had taken Guru Nanak to a mosque, to pray, neither by 
Ibrahim Shah Lodi, the emperor of Delhi for his refusal to resurrect a 
dead elephant . 17 Ibrahim Lodi was toofbusy with his own political 
affairs to pay any attention as to what was happening in the cells of 
monks. There is no allusion in the Holy Granth as to Babar’s 
contact with Guru Nanak, as far as I am aware. And it is really 
surprising, that Babar failed to record in his diary, the miracles 
of an Indian mendicant at Saldpur, while he could discuss almost 
everything Indian, its fruits, flowers, animals and birds. Moreover 
none of the ‘pads’ or ‘sabads’ or ‘shlokas’, to my knowledge, recorded 
in the Holy Granth, including those of Namdev, Kablr, Dhanna and 
Pippa, Raidas, Seinu and others, betray a word of interference by the 
governing authorities. 

The attitude of the Muslim monarchs and their officials towards 
the Bhakti revival, during the fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth 
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sacred for other reasons Orthodox of an uncompromising nature a* 
Sikandar Lodi was even as a crown prince, hs sought the opinion 
of Mawlana ‘Abdullah Ajodhani {of Pak-Pattan), Montgomery District, 
W Punjab), regarding Hindu bathing m the sacred tanks of Kuruk 
shetra 8 Nizam Khan, as the Prince was called at that time, held 
the governorship of Delhi with part of the Punjab. The Mawlana 
fearlessly opened that it was illegal to slop an old practice, where- 
upon the Prince drew his sword upon the legist but calmed down 
when the Mawlana reiterated that he had said whatever was contained 
in the law books In this incident too, Thaneswar cannot be 
connected with having anything to do with the Bhakti movement holy 
though it was regarded from the hoary past. 


In connexion with Muthra, one of the greatest centres of Bhakti 
revival, we learn from Nizamuddm’s Tabaqat-i Akbarl, NiamatuUah’s 
Makhzan-i Afgham-Tarikh 1 Khan Jahani, and Fenshta 9 , that Sikandar 
Lodi constructed, sarais, bazars, madrasahs and marketplaces in 
Muthra, and posted guards to prevent bathing in the Jumna, and 
prohibited barbers trom shaving beards and chins This ban may 
reasonably be connected with the Bhakti movement, Muthra being 
a great Vaishnava centre which attracted Chatanya * from distant 
Bengal 10 Here was established the great Vallabhi Order, with the great 
Swami Vallabhacharya being surrounded by a host of desciples of 
whom Sordas attained eternal fame Whether the ban was an 
outcome of the religious zeal of the Sultan, or simply an instrument 
to prevent people from being total loss to society, it was maintained, 
so it appears, with considerable laity and the people could pay 
a bribe to the guardsmen, to have a dip in the 11 river, being driven 
to it as pretended lunatics. 

The trial of a Brahman named Yudhan l2 , an inhabitant of 


Kather (Rohilkhand) on his open declaration that Hinduism is a* 
good a religion as Islam by orders of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, b con- 
nected by some Indologists like Sir William Jones with the 1 liakti 
movement This incident is reported in almost all histones of the 


period The Sultan wrote to Az'am Humayttn Khan Lodi, governor 
of Rohilkhand, to send the Brahman to Sambhal whither he had t/an>- 
ferred the seat of his government from 995 to 909 A. 11/1498-1503. 
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Footnotes 

1. ‘Aln-i Akbarl, Jarrett, 129. 

2. Ibid, 171. How funny it is that Abul Fazl did not know of 
Maghar (Basti District, U. P.) where Kablr died in 1518 A. D. after 
quitting Banaras during the latter part of Sikandar’s reign. 
Ram Mukand Verma in his Sant Kabir refers to this on p. 40. 

Tore bharose maghar basi-ati, Mere tanki tapti bujhai, Pahile 
daren Maghar pai-ati, Puni Kasi base aii. 

3. Kablr lived according to tradition 120 years, having been 
born in 1398 A. D. and dying in 1518, A. D. 

4. Cf. Saint Kablr, Verma, R. M. (Hindustani Academy), p. 35, 
the veises beginning with : 

“Bhuja badhi mila kari dariau : Hast! kropl mund malii mariau’ 
in Rag Gaund, and 

“Gang gosaini, gahlr gambhir. Janjlr badhi kari kharei Kablr’’ 
in Rag Bhairaon. 18th Pad. 

5. Cf. page 1859, Newalkishore, Urdu edition, beginning with 
“ Sultan puchhe sun re name Dekho Ram tumhara Kama. 

6. Nizamuddm, Tabaqat-i Akbari Voi III, Hib Ind, Calcutta, 
P. 326” 

' 7.- Ibid., I, 331. 

8. Elliot, IV, 439. 

9. Newalkishore, 1, 186. 

10. Sir J. N., Sarkar, Chaitanya , 232 

11. Mujmdl-i, Hindi Hablbgunj, Aligarh, Ms which appears to be 
an annotated version of Ferishta and Beale’s Miftahut-Tawarlkh. 

12. This is Maulana Zakaullah’s nomenclature. Persian histories 
have Lodhan end Budhan. 

13- Lakhnawtl, according to some sources, which is not improbable. 

14. Ferishta Newalkishore I, 336, Tab Akb I, P. 

15. Ernest Trumpp, To or Adi Granth, Pref. XXXIX and XXXY 

16. Ibid. ' 

17. Ibid Preface, p.- 5. 
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centuries may generally be taken as one of respectful indifference 
they caring little as to who entered a monastic Order or uho came 
out from them But yet they held the teachers in great respect 
Abul Fazl's manner of recording the life of Kablr may be cited as 
an example. Perhaps the Muslim rulers made no distinction between 
Muslim Softs and Hindu Bhagats. 
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THE SIMLA DEPUTATION 

by 

Dr. A. Hamid, Lahore 

While the agitation against the 1905 partition of Bengal was 
going on, it was generally understood that the British Government 
contemplated the reconstitution of the then existing legislatures on a 
more representative basis. Muslims looked at the scheme with 
misgivings. So far the elective system had been tried in- the country 
in a very limited sphere and Muslim experience of elections had been 
unhappy. In 1883, Sayyid Ahmad had voiced opposition to an unmo- 
dified introduction of the Western electoral system in the country as 
detrimental to Muslim interests. In 1892, Sayyid Mahmud had 
submitted an elaborate memorandum to the Government, pointing out, 
that where elections enabled a few Muslim to get into public bodies, 
they entirely owed their success to non-Muslim supporters, and their 
influence was, hardly, if ever, cast on the side of their own community. 
The Agha Khan has stated that wherever the Indian National Congress 
was compelled to put a few Muslims in representative offices, its choice 
invariably fell on third raters. 1 

Therefore, it was not a “clique of reactionary politicians” of 
“non-Indian origin”, comparable to “the Orange Society in Ireland”, 
and “hostile to Hindu progress”, 2 who waited on Governor-General 
Minto in 1906 to demand separate electorates for the Muslim commu- 
nity, but a set of cautions elders who were struggling to prevent the 
disintegration of the community. In doing so they were also making 
a very much conscious assertion of a -separate Muslim nationality. 
Here is the inside story of the deputation as narrated by an unsparing 
critic : 

"When the Reform scheme was being threshed out by a Commit- 
tee of Viceroy’s Council, Haji Muhammad Ismail Khan of Aligarh 


1. Memoirs, pp. 76—77. 

2. C. J., O’Donnel, Causes of the Present Discontent in India, p. 36. 
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addressed a communication to Mohsin ul Mulk from Naim Tat, 
strongly suggesting an immediate mov e for the protection of Muslim 
interests under the new dispensation The subject was also generally 
engaging the attention of Muslim Intelligentsia Mr Archbold, the 
principal of M A O College, was spending the long vacation at 
Simla and was in touch with high government officials Up talked 
over the subject of the proposed deputation to the private secretary 
to the Viceroy and acquainted Mohsin ul Mulk with the outcome of 
this interview His letter was circulated among the intended d-puta- 
tionists It read as follows , 1 

Col Dunlop Smith (private secretary to the Viceroy) writes to 
inform me that the Viceroy is prepared to receive the Muslim deputation 
and directi that a formal application be made in this behalf The 
following considerations should be kept in mind 

First The application The application needs to be signed 
by jU\t a few recognised leaders of the community even if they have 
not be°n elected by a representative organization 

Second Composition of the deputation This should include 
representatives of the community from all provinces 

Third Contents of the representation Th address should 
reiterate the comm mty’s loyalist creed, thank the Viceroy for the 
proposed advance towards self government, express apprehensions 
about the future of the Muslim minority under a ‘d mocralic’ system 
press for adequate representation for Muslims m legislatures either 
through nomination or by extending the privilege of representation to 
religious communities and express the view that in a cojntry like lndi3 
landed interests ne d to be given special ueightage 

Personally I believe it to be wise for Muslims to make a demand 
for nomination rath-r than election Flections will not give them their 
due share 1 do not w ish to openly associated with all this an ^ 
prefer to stay behind th- scene The initiate e should come from 
you I shall gladly render whatever assistance I can lean draft the 
address or suggest suitable amendments if it is proposed to hav- i f 
prepared in Bombay 1 know the art of drawing np well 


J Re translated from Urdu 
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worded petitions. No time should be lost if the move is to be 
effective.” 

A whole legend has grown up round this document. Its contents 
do not reveal anything new or stalling. All these ideas and observa- 
tions occur and reoccur in the speeches, writings and newspaper article; 
put forth by the Aligarh school of politics. Mr. Archbold’s coaching 
was superfluous. It was not lu who instilled the injurious effects of 
elections into the Muslim mind. These wore already well understood. 
It is doubful if the address hud materially differed fiom what it was, if 
Archbold had withheld his gratuitous advice. 

The address was written by Mr, Bilgrami. The draft was 
approved by a meeting at Lucknow. Probably no one cared to secure 
Archbold’s approval for its contents. And finally Archbold's pointed 
suggestion to ask for nominations (in place of elections) was ignored. 
It was not even mentioned. Archbold’s telling Mohsin-ul-Mulk that 
"the initiative should come from you” makes a queer reading, because 
the first person to make a move in the matter was Haji Muhammad 
Ismail Khan, one of the leaders of the Aligarh movement. All that 
Archbold did was to get into touch with the private secretary to the 
Viceroy on behalf of his employers and settle the preliminaries of the 
deputation. He wrote back telling them that the Viceroy was prepared 
to listen to their grievance and possibly redress it. It was an opportune 
moment. They seized it with both hands: It has also to be added 
that things were not being settled in tire secrecy of a cabal: The 
whole community was taking a “deep but quiet interest” in the 
matter. 1 

The deputation consisting of seventy members, and led by the 
Agha Khan, waited on Governor-General Minto on October 1, 1906, 
and was received in the Viceregal ball-room. The long address read 
by the Agha Khan said, among other things, that the position of the 
Muslim community should not be estimated on its numerical strength 
alone but in respect of its political importance and the service it had 
rendered to the empire; that the representative institutions of accidental • 
pattern were inappropriate and inexpedient for India and their ap- 
plication raised questions of peculiar, difficulty; that it was necessaiy 


1. London Times Weekly, 23 September, 1906. 
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to proceed in this unchartered field with utmost care and that in 
whatever sphere (municipal or provincial) it was intended to introduce 
or extend the electoral system, Muslims should be represented as a 
community 

The Governor-General concurred with these propositions and 
stated in reply ‘‘that any electoral representation m India would be 
deemed a mischievous failure which aimed at granting a personel 
enfranchisement, regardless of the beliefs and traditions of the com- 
munities composing the population of this sub-continent ” He went on 
to say“ the great mass of the people of India have no knowledge 
of representative instit utions” and that “the Mohammadan community 
may rest assured that their political rights and interests as a commu- 
nity will be safeguarded by any administrative reorganization with 
which I am concerned ” 

The acceptance of ihe deputation’s demand Fro\ed to be a 
turning-point in the history of the sub-continent Its final and 
inevitable consequence was the partition of 1947 It is appropriate to 
offer a fen comments in retrospect 

The Hindu Press of Calcutta subsequently subjected the spon 
sors of this deputation to taunts and jihes, vilification and redicule 
The results of this smearing campaign, m the long run, were telling 
It only ser\cd to consolidate the Muslim separatist sentiment An 
acrimonious controversy has centred round separate electorates ever 
since But it has to be admitted that the parties concerned could not 
devise a mutually acceptable alternate e at any later stage and when 
in 191G the representatives of the two communities sat down to settle 
their outstanding differences, separate electorates constituted the basis 
of adjustment. 

The Muslim leadership of 1906 was firmly convinced of the 
justice of its cause. Even some Hindu leaders supported separate 
representation for Muslims Mr Gokhale, for instance, a\ erred that 
Muslim apprehensions regarding the future were not to be dev idea 
If Hindus were a minority, they should have felt the same about H 
and followed the same policies as Muslim were doing 

But whereas Muslims had demanded what they believrd to be 
their due, Minto judged it expedient to take a favourable view ol 
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that claim. Obviously the giver and receiver actuated by different 
motives. Muslim wanted to preserve their communal identity 
Minto was anxious to pull them out of political discontent. The. 
suggestion often made and uncritically accepted, that the British 
administration in India systematically pursued “pro-Muslim” policies is 
untenable. No Imperialism is conscience-stricken. J he British may 
have been partial to Muslims (or for that matter to one community 
or the other) here and there. But they never hesitated to leave them in 
the lurch when that suited their interests. 

Muhammad Ali who accompanied the deputation and should 
have known better called it a “command performance” in later years. 
But one would suspect this as a piece of phrase-making brilliant rather 
than accurate, for in that very context ire went on to say : “From 
whal-ever source the inspiration may have proceeded there is no doubt 
that the Muslim cause was this time properly advocated. In the com- 
mon territorial elections the Muslims had certainly not succeeded in 
securing anything like adequate or real representation.” 1 Even if 
the deputation were a command performance, the deputationists did 
not make a “dictated” demand. They got an opportunity to voice 
a grievance which they had suffered for long. They were encouraged 
to express it. And they did so in a dignified manner. 

Hindu writeis usually point to the Simla deputation with a 
finger of scorn. To them it is just one (out of the so many) symptoms 
of the anti-national, unpatriotic and pro-British proclivities of Indian 
Muslims. Mr. Lai Bahadur typifies this attitude when he says that 
“the evidence in this respect (i. e. of its being a ‘command perform- 
ance’) is so overwhelming that any attempt at its refutation would be 
altogether useless.” 2 This “overwhelming evidence” adduced by him 
consists of (a) Archbold’s letter to Mohsin-ul-Mulk noticed earlier, 
(b) Archbold’s letter written to an unnamed correspondent saying that 
he had taken a “leading part” in the whole affair, that he was in 
possession of much “interesting” and relevant correspondence and that 
it was not his place to publish what he remembered about it, (c) 
the fact that Archbold was at Simla in the rainy season when the College 
was in session. 

Archbold’s letter to Mohsin-ul-Mulk has been already examined. 
His own testimony about his great role in the transaction and his 
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reluctance to open hts mouth on the subject hardly mean^ anything and 
does not, m any case, justify the verdict that Mr. Lai Bahadur has 
based on flimsy and undisclosed evidence Moreover, Archbold’s 
flings at Aligarh leadership have to betaken with a pinch of salt 
The circumstances in which he was made to lea\e Aligarh were far 
from flatteming and no wonder that his later references to the institu 
tion and its associates were oblique and uncomplimentary. And 
lastly a more satisfactory acquaintance with Aligarh and its affairs 
should have brought home to him the fact that Aligarh had its long 
vacation in the rainy season and that it was usual for principals of 
MAO College to spend this period at Simla 

A careful perusal of the whole affairs would suggest that lh“ 
deputation was premature and ill timed Accumulating grievances 
should ha\e eventually brought Muslims into conflict with Authority 
as this conflict actually developed after 1911 In that case Muslims 
might well have launched a sruggle on their own mitiltive which 
would have been untamed by any “inspiration” from any quarter 
It is difficult to speculate about the possible course of an action on 
these lines Rut in this particular instance, success was achieved 
before the struggle had started The unfortunate impression went 
round that the government was out to fight the political battle on 
behehalf of Muslims The idea was assiduously piopagated by the 
Hindu Press and tragically enough some important sections of Muslims 
could not rid themselves of such a coinfo ting and reassuring notion 

1 Speeches and writings p 254—55 

2 The Muslim League Its History Actluties and Achie\ements pp 34—35 



An Aspect of Muslim Bengal Culture 

Dr. A. Rahim, Karachi 

Geography and environment play a great part in shaping the 
history of a country and this in its turn {moulds the cultural pattern of 
its people. This fact is particularly true of Bengal. Because of its 
geographical peculiarities, for centuries, Bengal had lived in isolation 
as a geographical entity apart from the rest of India. This life of 
independent existence of Bengal contributed to the development of 
her distinct culture. Of course, the Muslim rulers, who came to this 
country, brought with them a superior culture of their own and this 
greatly influenced the cultural outlook of its existing population. 
On the grounds of political necessity and social needs, however, they 
adopted Bengal as their homeland and devoted themselves to the 
development of their common institutions, such as the Bengali lang- 
uage and literature. This interaction and common efforts of the 
Muslims and non-Muslims produced what is known as the Muslim 
Bengal culture. 

c The first reference of Bengal is found in Aranyaka Brahmin 
of the Vedas where it is mentioned as Vanga, a Janapada or a state. 
In the Hindu period, Vanga did not include the whole of Bengal ; 
it comprised roughly the territory of Eastern Bengal. The other parts 
of Bengal bore different names West Bengal was called Radh and 
North Bongal was known as Pundravardhan and Varendra. Some 
parts of North Bengal and West Bengal were also known as Gaur. 

It was in Muslim times that the whole of Bengal came to be 
known as Vanga It was also the Muslim rulers and historians who 
first gave the name of Bangala to this country. Abul Fazl has given 
a strange explanation of the origin of the name of Bangala. Pie 
has written that the original name of Bangala was Vanga. Its former 
rulers raised meunds measuring ten yards in height and twenty in 
breadth throughout the province which were called A’l. From this 
originated the name Bangal or Bangala and it became current . 1 


1. Janet and tlarkar—Ain-i-Akbari, II, 132, 
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In the Hindu period, beginning from the Vedic litres, with 
the exception of about a century and a half in the reigns of Asoka, 
th Imperial Guptas and Harshavardhan, Bengal had an independent 
career Under Sasanha in the early seventh century and the Pala 
kings in the ninth century, Bengal rose to the imperial position 
conquering territories upto even Kanauj The Bengali kings 
Bailalasena and Lakhshmanasena in the twelfth century conquered 
Kamrup, Assam, Orissa, Benares and other territories, and thus estab- 
lished a vast Bengali empire 

In the Muslim period also, Bengal remained practically inde 
pendent ever since its conquest by Ikhtiyaniddm Muhammad bin 
Bahhtiyar ln 120 I A D Of the Delhi Sultans, only Iltutmish, Balban 
and 4 Alauddin Khtljt could maintain their control over the Turkish 
rulers of Bengal In spite of their best efforts Muhammad Tughluq and 
HrQz Tughluq could not enforce their authority on the Bengal 
Governors In this period, Fahbruddm Mubarak Shah (1338—49) 
established an independent kingdom in Eastern Bengal with Sonargaon 
as capital Shamsuddin Iliyas Shah (1342 — 57) and his descendants 
ruled Bengal as independent Sultans After this, excluding the reigns 
of Sher Shah and Islam Shah (1540—53), Bengal maintained an 
independent sultanate for nearly two centuries and a half In this 
period Bengal became so strong and prosperous that even the Mughal 
emperor Babur did not dare to invade it In reign of Nasrat Shah 
(1517 — 32) Babur actually made an attempt to conquer Bengal /ftef 
a skirmish with the Bengali forces in which the Mughuls failed to 
obtain any advantage, Babur, however, abandoned hb idea of con- 
quering Bengal, and made peace with Nasrat Shah ' 

The history of the independent sultanate of BengJ came to an 
end with the defeat and death of Duud Karrani in the bailie of 
Kajnuhal in 1576 at the hands of fcmptror Akbar’s general Khan 
Jahaii \kbars conquest of B ngal, however, proved a nomind 
011 0 b cause he failed to subjugate it The Bara Bhnjans of Bengal 
ignored his authority and preserved their independence Under the 
leaderships of * Isa Khan /atnindar of Sonirgaon, th > fought 
valiantly for their indeptnlence against the mighty Mughil arm) 

I Dtiburtiamo, U 

/ 
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commanded by the distinguished geneials, Khan Jahan, Shahbaz Khan, 
Said Khan and Man Singh, and frustrated their plan of subjugating 
Bengal. Hence Abnl Fazl has referred to Bengal as a * Bulghak- 
khana ’ or ‘House of strife k 1 Ziyauddln Barani had also mentioned 
Bengal with the same epithet. 2 Indeed in spite of their best efforts, 
Delhi sultanate could not maintain its authority on Bengal. With 
all his might and resources, Akbar also failed throughout his life to 
establish his rule in Bengal, though he had conquered it. It was 
only in the reign of Jahangir that, due to the untiring efforts of his 
Subadar Islam Khan, the power of the Bara Bhuyans was crushed and 
Mughal rule was definitely implanted in Bengal. 

‘ Several factors favoured Bengal in maintaining her independence 
against the imperialistic designs of Northern India. The Bengali 
soldiers known as paiks were good fighters capable of fighting in any 
circumstances and climes. 'The cavalry forces of Northern India 
failed to obtain any advantage over them. The Bengali rulers 
also kept a strong and efficient navy. In naval warfare, the Bengalees 
were at that time unrivalled in India. The Bengali boatmen were 
as expert in their sails and oars as good fighters with their arrows, 
javelins and other weapons. The Delhi sultanate had practically 
no navy, which formed so essential a part of warfare in Bengal. 

That the Bengali soldiers and sailors preserved the independence 
of their country for centuries against the imperial forces of Northern 
India and conquered Assam, Orissa and Bihar is an eloquent testi- 
mony to their fighting quality. In this age, the Bengalees are 
stigmatised as unfit for military service. Their past history, however, 
does not justify this condemnation. If the fighting quality of the 
Bengalee declined, the policy of the British was responsible for it. 
Bengal was the first country in India to lose independence to the 
British. Bengal acted as the life-line of the Wahhabis’ (Muwahhidin) 
Jihad movement against the British rule. And again, the Liberation 
War of 1S57 originated in the mutiny of the Bengali sepoys at 
Barrackpore in Bengal. As such the British government thoroughly 
distrusted the Bengalees and did not admit them in the army. This 
made the Bengalees take the pen for the sword. 


1 . Akbarnama, III, 1S3. 

2. Barcm , 82, 
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The vast wealth of Bengal attracted the foreigners to invade 
the country and it also enabled her in maintaining her independence. 
The Chinese and other foreign travellers as well as contemporary 
Muslim historians have referred to the enormous riches and pros* 
perity of Bengal. The Moorish traveller Ibn Batuta has written that 
nowhere in the world he had seen such a prosperous country as 
Bengal. 1 In his autobiography, Babar has also mentioned of the 
wealth of Bengal. 2 Abul Fazal, Nizamuddln and BadaanI have written 
that every Mughul soldier who came to serve in Bengal returned to 
Delhi rich and prosperous with the gold of Bengal. 3 After his first 
occupation or Gaur, capital of Bengal. Sher Shah engaged more 
than two hundred horses and camels to transport the wealth of 
Gaur to Rohtas for fear of Humaytm. 4 This vast wealth enabled Sher 
Shah to recruit a large army and defeat HumayOn at Chausa and 
Kanauj. Indeed the Bengali rulers could strengthen themselves with 
the vast wealth of Bengal. 

The physical features and climatic conditions of Bengal favoured 
the maintenance of its independence. The people of Upper India 
did not like Bengal because of its rivers, marshes and jungles. Ibn 
Batuta has written that the Up-country peoples called it 4 Dujahb-l- 
pur-ni>amat * or * Hell full of all good things’. 5 The Mughul soldiers 
could not stand its ■climate. After the occupation of Gaur in 1538 
Humayan wanted to appoint one of his amirs, Zahid Beg, as his 
Viceroy in Bengal. Even at the offer of such a high office, Zahid Beg 
could not be satisfied. He said, 44 What ! Your Majesty could not 
find a better place to kill me than in Bengal”. 6 Indeed the Upper 
India Muslims considered transfer to Bengal as a banishment. The 
same idea prevailed in the reign of Emperor Akbar also. So as an 
inducement, he increased the pay of the soldiers serving in Bengel 
and Bihar by 100 p- c. and 50 p. c. respectively. 7 

The Muslim rulers of Bengal with a small number of their 
adherents, would have failed to establish their rule over the bulk of 

T. Tuhfah-l-Nutzar, IT. 179. 

2. Babumama, 11,413 

3. Badaytml, 11, SCO. 

4. Maihzan !• Afghani, 114a, 

5. Same as In 1. 

6. Jauhar, 30 and Akbamama, I, 157. 

7. Akbamama, 111, 293. 
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the non-Muslim population and maintain their independence, if 
they could not enlist their sympathy and co-operation and identify 
themselves with the interests of the country. Hence they adopted 
Bengal as their home and conducted themselves as Bengali rulers 
in their policy and actions. This policy obtained them the co- 
operation of the non-Muslims in their common struggle against the 
imperial forces of Northern India. Thus we find the Hindus 
fighting -under -the banners of the Muslim rulers of this country . 1 

The centuries of independents existence and the spirit of co- 
operation among the Muslim and non-Muslims of this country pro- 
duced a distinctive culture in Bengal, apart from the rest of India. 
The stamp of independent Muslim Bengal, found its fullest expres- 
sion in the Bengali language and literature. Indeed the real Bengali 
language and literature began from the time of the Muslim rule and 
under the patronage of the Bengali Sultans. Of course, the Bengali 
language originated before the tenth century and flourished in the 
colloqial language during the reigns of the Pala Kings of Bengal. 
The Buddhist Dohas or songs are the specimens of the development 
of the Bengali language in the Buddhist period from tenth to the 
tvVelfth century. ' 

In the reigns of the Sena Kings, who supplanted the Palas, 
there was, however, a perceptible decline of the Bengali language. 
The Sena Kings were foreigners and originally belonged to the Brah- 
min caste, though after being elevated to the royalty, they changed 
themselves to the Kshatrya caste. As such, they represented militant 
Brahmanism against the Buddhists and their culture. Hence with 
them there came the domination of the Brahmin and Sanskrit in Bengal 
and Bengali. Under the patronage of the Senas and the Brahmins, 
Sanskrit flourished into brilliance. Though Bengali dragged its exis- 
tence, it became Sanskritised. It was indeed a time of the decline 
and decacy of the Bengali language and literature. 

It was from this decline and decacy and from the influence of 
the Brahmin and Sanskrit that the Muslims saved the Bengali langu- 
age and literature. The Muslim rulers, who came to Bengal, had, 
on grounds of political and social necessity, to settle down in Bengal 


1. B arani, Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi. 
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and adopt Bengali as their language. It was the Muslim Sultans and 
amirs who, for the first time, invited the much neglected Bengali 
language to court and gave their liberal patronage to the poets and 
men of letters. Thus the dying Bengali language recehed a new 
lease of life. Under their patronage and encouragement, Hindu as 
well as Muslim poets and writers vied with one another in displaying 
their literary talent and developing their mother tongue. Following 
the example of the Muslim Sultans and amirs, the Hindu chiefs also 
e {tended their patronage to Bengali. Hence with the introd action 
of the Muslim rule in Bengal, there dawned a new age of the Bengali 
language and literature. 

It is interesting to note that the Muslim rulers of Bengal first patro- 
nised the translation of the Hindu religious books from Sanskrit into 
Bengali. It was also in the courts of the Muslim sultans and amirs that 
the Hindu sastras were discussed. 1 Thesereally helped in bringing about 
a better social and cultural understanding between the Hindu* and 
Muslims and in introducing a common cultural platform of the two 
communities of Bengal. 

In support of my contention, I think it however desirable to 
illust rate the Muslim contribution to the Bengali language and literelurc 
by a few typical examples. 

Under the patronage of Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah (1389-1409). 
Muhammad Saghir composed his epic work on Yusuf-Zalikha. In his 
eulogy to the Sultan, the poet refers to this fact. 2 3 

The poet Krittrivasa also composed the Bengali version of the 
Hamayana under the patronage of the ruler of Gaur. The poet flour- 
ished in the fifteenth century and this was the time of the Muslim rule 
in this country. Moreover, in the description of the King’s court, Mus- 
lim influence could clearly be seen in the mention of a courtier with 
the title of Khan. 

Bametc Kedar Khan dahine Narayan, 

Patra-mitfa Shaha raja parihashe man. 5 

1. S. K S*n , — Davgla Sahftyer Itlhasha, I,p. 

2. D r. E namu 1 tlaqur, A lake K'av Karachi. 

3. N. K. Bhaiiasall Kritirlvaser llama) ana, Introduction. 
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Saltan Kuknuddin Barbak Shah (1459-1517) engaged Maladhar 
Via.;u in the Bengali traslation of the Bhagavata and, for this work, 
conferred on him the title of Gunaraj Khan. It is known from the 
intiod.,ctory lines of the poet’s Srikrishnavijaya Kavya. 

Gaureslnvar dila nam Gunaraj Khan. 1 

Sultan Husain Bhah (1493-1 5-1 7) was the greatest patron of the 
Bengali poets I Ic was the Akbar of Bengal. His amirs and governors 
also gave very liberal patronage to the Bengali literature. Due to the' 
patronage of the Sultan and his amirs, Bengali poetical and literary- 
genius reached its high watermark in the reign of Husain Shah and 
made it the Golden Age of the Bengali literature. Many distinguished 
poets flourished at the court favour and produced master-pieces of the 
Bengal literature. The writings of the poets themselves reveal that 
they leccivcd large-heated patronage from the Sultan and his amirs. 

Bipradas, the poet of the Manasavijaya kavya, speaks of Husain 

Shah. 

Sindhu Indu Veda mahi saka pariman, 

Nripati Husain Shah Gaurer Sultan. 

Henakala rachila Padmar braja-geet, 

Shuniya tribidh luk param peerit. 2 

Bijayagupta, a poet of the Manasamangal epic, has sung the prai- 
ses of Husain Shah, saying, 

Ritu shunya Veda shashi parimit saka, 

Sultan Husain Shah nripati tilak 
Sangrame Arjun raja prabhater rabi, 

Nij bahu bale raja shashila prithibee. 

Rajar palane praja sukhe bhunje nita, 

Muluk Fateyabad bangarora taksim. 3 

Poet Jashoraj Khan, who composed Srikrishnavijaya kavya, was 
an officer in the Gaur Court. He has praised Husain Shah in the 
following words. 

Shah Husain jagata bhushan, She-i ahi rash jane, 
Pancha-Qau reshwer bhuga Purandhar, bhane.Jashraj khane. 4 

1. S. K. Sen —Bahgala Sahityer Itihasha, I, p. 

2. S. K. Sen —Bangala Sahityer Ililtasha, I. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. - .• 
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Husam Shah’s viceroys and coitiers were also great patrons of 
Bengali literature Paragal Khan, a Muslim and Husain Shah’* com 
mander and governor of Chittagong, used to listen in hjs court to the 
recitation and discussion of the Mahabharata This inspired him to 
have the translation of the great epic from Sanskrit into Bengali so that 
it might be understood by the people in general So, he ordered his 
court poet Kavmdra Paramesvardas to compose the Bengali version 
of the Mahabharata In the introduction to his work, Kavmdra 
Paramesvardas praises Husain Shah and Paragal Khan and mention* 
this fact 

Bhupati Husam Shah haye ill ah a mat! 

Pancham Gaurete zar param ze hhyati 
Ashlra shashtre bisharad pratapc apar 
Kalizuge ai Vela prithibeer shar 
Nnpati Husain Shaba Gaurer lshwar 
Tan ak senapati 

Lashkar Paragal Khan mahamati 
Shubarna bashanpaila ashwa bayugati 
Lashkan bishai Pai ailatita chalia 
Chatigrame chali alia (harashita hal ) 

Lashkar Paragal guner nidhan 
Ashtadash — bharathe zahar abadhan 
Dane Kaftpataitt sheze mahagunshd\i 
Kutuhale karaila bharath — panchali ' 

Kavmdra Paramesvardas composed upto the 1 emale section of 
the Mahabhapata Paragal’:. son and successor to the command and 
vtcero}alt> of Chttagong, Chutti Khan was also, like his father, into 
rested in the discussion of Hindu sahstras in his court Following his 
father, Chhuti Khan patronised his court poet Srikar Nandi In tram 
lating the Mahabharta upto Ihe Hor s c sacrifice section In his eulogy 
to his patron, the poet has revealed this fact 

1 S K hen —Ba tgla bafilt) er itihasha, 225 
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Pandite mandit sabha Khan muhatnati 
Akdin bashi-achhe bandhah shanghati. 

Shunila bliarat-potha ati punyakatlia 
Mahamuni Jaiminir puran — sanhita.' 

Ashvamedha Katha shuni prasanna riday. 

Sabhakhande adesUila Khan mahashaya. 

Deslii bashc uhi katha kariya prachair 
Sancharao Kirti mor jagata vitar. 

Tahan adesh manya ir.athe aropia 
Shrikar Nandi a kale panchali rachia. 1 

Husain Shah’s d.*c;ndants also patronised the Bengali poets. His 
son Nasrat Shah, while a prince, made a translation of the Mahbharata 
by Kavindra Peramesvardas. This is revealed from the writings of 
the poet. 

Srizukta nayak Sheze Nasrat Khan 
Rachaila panchali guner nidan. 2 

Kavishekhar. an officer and poet of Husain Shah, was also 
known as Vidyapati. He also served under Nasrat Shah (1519-32). 
The poet has referred to both Husain Shah and Nasrat Shah in his 
poem. 

Vana — i Bidyaputi naba kabishekhar puhubi doshar-kaha, 

Shah Husatn Vringa shama nagar mulati shrenaek jaha 
Kaoishekher Vana aprup rup dekhi, 

Rai Nusrat Shah bhulali Kamal mukhi, 

Bidyapati Vani 
Ashesh anumani 

Sultan Shah Naseer madhup bhule Kamala-bani ; 

Naseera Shah she zune 
Zare hanla madan bane 

Chiranjib rahu pancha Gauresnwar kabi Bidyapati Vane. 3 

The above poem expresses that Sultan Nasrat Shah was also 
attached to lyrical music. Nasrat Shah’s son Firuz Shah (1532-33) 

1. S. K. Sen Bangala Sahityer Itihasha I. 

2. Ibid. 155 ‘ 

3. D. C. Sen —Batigla Bhasha o Sahityer, p. 82. 
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was also a patron of the Bengali literature This is known from the 
Vidyasagar kavya of the great poet Sridhar 1 

A Muslim poet named Faizullah compiled Gurakhkhvijaya in the 
sixteenth century A work on the activities of Gurakhshanath, 5 Gurak 
shavijaya is considered a wonderful piece of Bengali literature 

Among the Muslim poets of the period of the Muslim rule in 
Bengal the names [of Doulat Qazi and Alao] come out prominent 
They flourished in the seventeenth century and wrote under the partro- 
nage of the rulers of Arakan Lur-Chandrani, an epic in Bengaah, 
has immortalised Daulat Alaoi has also earned urdying fame by 
translating into Bengali th“ well-known work Padma\at el the famous 
Hindi poet Malik Muhammad Jaisi 5 

Besides these, there were other Poets like Quthan, Alam and 
Sanbid Khan who conttbuted a good deal to the de\elopmem of the 
Bengali literature in the period of the Muslim rule in Bengal * 

The above facts speak eloquently of the Mulim contribution to 
the prosperity of the Bengali literature, an important aspect of the 
Bengali culture, in the Muslim period 

Indeed through the medium of the common linguistic and literary 
culture the Hindus and Muslims of Bengal came closer together and 
were in the proccs> of union When the distance between the tuo 
communities was thus narrowed down through the language and 
literature, other factors contributed to the bridging of the social g3P 
between them and introducing th m to one common social platform 
For reason of state, the Muslims rulers of Bengal followed a 
liberal policy towards the Hindus and appointed them to high r offices 
m the state The rise of Baja Kans illustrates this fact Originally 
an official of Sultan Gniyasuddm Azam Shah (1389-1 409) Baja Kajtf 
became the practical ruler in the reign of th* wc*k Ilyas Shaht sultan > 
Ruknuddm Barbak Shah had also Hindu official* and courtiers, one of 

1 S K. Sen — Islaml Dang la Sahitya . 

2, Gurakhshanath was born in Jalandhar in the Fanjab in the eleven*" 
century ond was a disciple of M manat h, a founder of the Nath religion' 
order Mtaanath was bom in Backer^onj in the tenth century 
3 S K Sen, Islaml Bang la bah it) a, p 1<> — 31 
A. Ibid, p 8-14 

t) C Sen, Bangta Bhasa o Sahitya, 
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whom named Kuladhar received the titles of Satyaraj Khan and Suva- 
raj Khan from the Sultan. Iiis personal physician was also a Hindu 
named Anantasena. 1 


Hindu genius rose to its zenith the Bengali Muslim court at the 
time of Husain Shah. Rup and Sunatan, two Hindu brothers, became 
tha private secretary (Dabir-i-lChas) and chief secretary (Sarkar-i-Mulk) 
of the Sultan respectively. Gupinath Basu, entitled Purandhar Khan 
was also a minister of Husain Shah. Kesavachhatri was also an 
im iortunt official in his court. Mukunda Sarkar was Iiusian Shash’s 
personal physican and a courtier. 2 


In the reigns of the Karrani sultans of Bengal also, the Hindus 
are found in important offices. At the time of Sulaiman Karrani 
(1565-72, Ramananda Guha and his sons Bhabananda, Gunanatida 
and Sivananda held responsible posts in the Government. 3 Bhaba- 
nanda and Gunananda rose to the headship of the revenue department/ 
Bhabananda’s son Srihari was the boon companion of Suleman’s son 
Daud. In the reign of Daud Srihari, however, became his chief confi- 
dant and vazirand obtained the lofty title of Vikramaditya. His 
brother Janakiballav was also a chief of the revenue department and 
recipient of the title of Basanta Rai. 5 


Idiis association of the Hindus in administration and at the court 
of the Muslims paved the way for the political and cultural fusion of 
the two communities of Bengal. The Muslims honoured the Hindus 
with Khilats and titles. The Raniayana of Knttnvasa refers to one 
Hindu courtier bearing the title of Khan/ Barbak Shah conferred the 
titHs of Gunaraj Khan on Maiadhar Basu, Satyaraj Khan and Suvaraj 
Khan on Kuladhar snd Sataraj Khan on Maiadhar Baau's son? Puran- 
dhar and olher received (be mb of Khan from Husa.n Shah. 


1 . 

2 , 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


7 . 


S. K. Sen, Pracltin Bangla or Bangali,p. 100-7 and 42. 

Ibid. 

Pratapaditya Charitra, p, 4-9. 

S. C Mitra, Jessore Khulner Ithiasha, II. 13. 

B day uni II 181 and I 95 ;Tabaqat, IT, 253: Pratapaditya Charitra, 4— r J. 

See p. 

See p. 
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Ihis naturally created a Muslim atmosphere m the Hindu socset) 
of Bengal The Hindu courtier, officials and their relations imitated 
their rulers They were greatly influenced by the Muslim culture, 
food, dress, and manners It is known from the contemporary litera- 
ture that Jagai and Madhai, two Brahmins of the time of Chaitanja, 
would eat beef, read Persian, keep beards and put on pajama and 
shoes like the Muslims 1 

Indeed, due to the social and cultural contact with the Muslims. 
^ good number of the Bengali Hindu families became Muslims in nun 
ners and refinement. They were.like the westernised Indians of the 
British period. Maladhar Khan family, Sher Khani Brahmins and 
Peerali Brahmins were some of the Muslimised Hindu clans in the 
Bengali Hindu society 2 These 1 clans reflected the great influence 
of the Muslim societ) on the Hindu society and the cultural fusion of 
the two communities of Bengal, in the period of Muslim rule in this 
country. 

1 Bnndabandas — Chaiionya Bhag\ata and Jay ananda—Chailan) among al 

2 N K Bhattaeali. Knttnvasas Ramayana, introduction, and ByumV.esh 

Banger Jattya Itihasha 



Jinnah and Muslim Political 
Separation 

By 

Dr. Zafar-uI-Islam, Lahore 

It has become fashionable, since the inception of Pakistan, to 
trace the genesis of Muslim separatist movement in politics to Sir 
Sayyid. A thorough study of the post-mutiny Muslim politics estab- 
lishes the creation of political consciousness to the efforts of Sir Sayyid, 
but to give him the credit of being the originator of the Separatist 
Movement is a matter of interpretation of facts rather than their 
objective presentation. 

If by seperatism we mean the ultimate self-determination of the 
Muslim nation, and its inherent right to organize itself into an inde- 
pendent Muslim State, then such an idea was never in the mind of 
Sir Sayyid. A glance at the contemporary political thought in the 
West, would convince any student of Indian Politics that the idea 
of self-detemination became a general practice at a later date 
in Europe and elsewhere. Sir Sayyid being a staunch supporter of 
the ideas and institutions of the West could not have been the 
precurser of an idea which developed into maturity at a later date 
even in the West. Moreover, a close study of the Census figures 1 
in the areas which comprise Pakistan now also points out that Sir 
Sayyid could not have thought in terms of territorial and “national” 
separatism. 

If, on the other hand, separatism is taken to mean the funda- 
mental differences in religion, culture, “orthopraxy”, and other differ- 
ences, then indeed Sir Sayyid was a champion of separetism. But in 
that case any Muslim, by dint of his being a Muslim, notwithstanding 

1 Even on an All India basis the Muslim formed 226 percent, of the total 
population of India in 1881 (against 72 per cent Hindus) and 22’4 per 
cent in 1801. 


(*17l ) 
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to tvhat section or denomination he belonged, was essentially a 
separatist. 

We should not forget, in our enthusiasm, to note that political 
separatism could only operate In a country which had Larnt the 
working of western democratic institutions. So long as the democra- 
tic system did not operate in this sub-continent the idea of separatism 
could not have been disseminated. 1 

It is granted that Sir Sayyid was opposed to the Muslim participa- 
tion in the Congress, and was also responsible for founding separate 
Muslim political organizations, but these instances are not sufficient to 
conclude that he thought in terms of a separate homeland for the 
Muslims of the sub continent 

Mjslim separatism in politics (because they already formed a 
separate religious and cultural entity) may reasonably be traced hack 
to the famous Simla Deputation in 1906, the result of which was the 
foundation of the consequent separatist movement. 

This observation can also be confirmed from the subsequent 
developments. The Muslims clung to their right of Separate fclecto 
rates throughout the quarter of century after 1906. They were three 
times faced with the constitutional problems of India (in 1919, 1928 
and 1930-32), when they demanded successfully the concession of 
Separate fslectora'cs. Ihc non-Muslim politicians, especially during 
the twenties, considered the ptinciplc of separate representation and 
dichred that unless this ' obstacle,” was removed, India could not 
march on the road of l reedom and Prosperity. Whenever some of 
the Muslim leaden, offered 2 a renunciation of Separate HtctoraUh 
the> imposed such conditions as made the offer just another substitute 
of the underlying principle. 

In view of these facts, one can easily say that the Muslim politi- 
cal Separatism in India originated, at any rate, after the death of 
Sir Sayyid Ahmed. 

j. The element of indirect elections was introduced in JB'tf# "bile Lord 

Mmto tleelaied in J'u)J that the system of Gosemmcnt he had fnfnxJta- 

was not the system of ‘'responsible Goscrnment” 

2. The "Muslim Proposal” of March 20, JW27 for instance. 
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It would be an over-simplification to state that the development 
of separatism followed a calculated, and a well-canalizcd channel. 
On the other hand, the movement had its viscissitudcs like any other 
political movement. If the whole process could be compared 
to not-too-seif-confident a man standing on one side of not 
too big a ditch, and making up his mind to jump over; then the 
hesitancy he displays before his final and successful jump is made, 
represents the vicissitudes the movement laboured under till it came 
out successful. 

Starting in 1906, the separatist tendencies settled down as an 
accepted principle of the Indian political scene by 1916 when the 
Lucknow Pact was signed. The Muslim demands embodied in this 
Pact are cardinal to the later development- The significance of the 
Pact lies in the fact that the Indian National Congress, a non-Muslim 
organization on the whole, sought a “modus operandi” with the 
Muslim League, recognized as representing Muslim India, for wresting 
political power, to a small degree, from the hands of llic alien rulers. 
The Untied stand pul up by the League and the Congress against the 
authorities vis-a-vis the constitutional reforms is both the semblance of 
an outward unity and the reminder of an internal compromise. Such 
an appreciation of the Lucknow Pact necessarily involves the second 
step in the development of Muslim Separatism. 

In the subsequent decade the Muslim faced a periodical position. 
There was a remarkable amity between the Muslim League and the 
Congress, while the- second important organization, the Khilafat Com- 
mittee, also co-operated with the Congress. As the League drifted 
away the Khilafat fizzled out and the communal situation gradually 
deteriorated the Muslims were prone to think of their relegious and 
political rights and safeguards. The utter failure of the “Unity” 
conferences provide a third link in the chain of Separatism, but the 
very fact that “Unity” Conferences were being organized to tell 
anyother story. If Separatism was there, it was only half-hearted, 
half conscious movement. 

The conscious attempts at complete Separatism started later., 

The- story of the Separatist movement can best be studied in the 
context of Jinnah’s political life-story. The choice is not arbitrary 
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nor is it emotional His life-story and his Political activities repre- 
sent, to a large extent, the -various phases of the development of 
Muslim Politics in the sub continent The precise reasons for select 
ing his career as the reflector of Separatism are as follows — 

i He had the essential background of being educated in 
England Separatism in its final analysis is a Western 
movement. 

11 He worked in co operation with, and as a prominent 
Leader of the Indian National Congress, the All India 
Muslim League and the Home Kule League 
ill He was essentially interested in the Indian political 
scene, and did not have much inclination towards the 
Khilafat, or other Pan Islamic attempts or agitations l 2 f 
till quite late in his career 1 

iv He was one of the prime movers of the various “Unity” 
conferences, and for quite <x long period a great support 
er of “United Jndia”, an exponent of “Motherland' , 
“Indian People” and the “Nation ’ 

v He was a Member of the India Legislative Assembly, 

a position which gave him a thorough insight into the 
pattern of constitutional development from 1909 
to 1947 

vi 1 hough a slow convert to bcparalism, h became the 
ardent champion of n, and if personalities leave th ir 
impress on political movements, his was certainly such 
a personality 3 

At the outset Jinnah was not even in favojr of the b-p fa,c 
U ctorates As soon as they were incorporated in the Government 
of India \ct, 1909 , he moved a “very strongly worded” resolution 

1 He referred to the khilafat once, in hja 1916 Presidential Address and 
again in his Address to the League m Calcutta September. 192U » 
only twice did he appeal to Mr Montague for the retease of An Broiners 

2 These observations urw las^d on the study of Syyid Mrs Naldu 
Mr V Nataya ia lycr s sketch of the life of Jinnah rub! shed in N««an » 

’'Bmlncn \fuialmans , und his article in Indian I evie *■’ January, ly- 
— IP 43-48 
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condemning them. 1 * * * * 6 Supporting tlie resolution with a speech he 
pointed out the. “obnoxious virus” of Sepaiate Electorates ,\vas .being 
intiodueed in the body-politic of Jndia with “cvel designs”. He 
warned the Congress that if Separate lilectorates were to continue tire 
“two communities” of India would “drift away from each other”. 

Just before the Lucknow Pact he had re-considered his views, 
had became a supporter of Separate Hectorates and the Muslim 
demands for adequate safeguards. He reconciled the Muslim demands 
with the idea of “ national ” progress as is clear from the following 

words : 

“ n 0 w I come to the all absorbing question which stirred 

India because of the declaration of the ‘ Entente Cordiale » between 
the Hindus and Muslim made in the city of Bombay last Christmas. 
I believe all thinking men are thoroughly convinced that the keynote 
of our real progress lies in the good-will, concord, harmony and 
co-operation between the two great sister communities. The true 

focus of opinion is entered in their union 

“There is but one question which has kept the two 

communities hitherto apart The Muslims want proper, adequate 

and effective representation in the council chambers of the country, 
a claim which no-right-minded Hindu disputes for a moment. But 

the Muslims further require that representation should be secured 

to them by means of Separate Electorates..... .Jo most of us the ques- 
tion is no more open to further discussion or argument as it has 

become a mandate of the community 1 would, therefore, appeal 

to my Hindu brethren, that in the present state of position they should 

1. At tho 1910 session of tho Indian Notional Congress. His early leanings 

towards the Congress wore confessed by him in the Legislative Assembly; 

“Sir, 1 might say that I learnt my first lessons in politics at the feet of Sir 

Surrendra Nath Bannerjee. I was associated with him as one of his 

followers and I looked up to him a leader. He commanded the utmost 

respect of a large body of people in this country and of my humble self. 
Sir, as far as Mr. Day was concemed.'he was a personal friend of mine. 
I have enjoyed his hospitality and he was one with whom I worked for 
many years”. Quoted in Indian Review— 1926— p. 44). 
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try to Win the confidence and the trust of Muslim* who are, after ail, 
in the minority in the country If they are determined to have 
separate electorates, no residence should be shown to their 
demands” ' 

In December 1916, Jmnah presided over the historic session of 
the League where he assumed the role of a spokesman of Muslim 
Inna” In his address he fully showed the general Muslim trend 
regarding politics, their position vis-aviz the Hindus, and their 
attitude towards the Government He recognized that the Muslim 
League was a communal organization, and that its presidentship was 
the highest honour the community could do to a person who had 
served the communal interests *' I am fully aware ” he said, 
** of how little I have don* to dtsene such distinction *’ 

He announced that the Mjslim solidarity fo t which the League 
was striving was fully reconcilable with the wider interest of the 
Indian Nation He emphatically believed that the people were 
awakening to a new sense of their distmy and that “New Spirit” 
was afieat The Muslim aLo should partake of the New Spirit” 

“ A new spirit of earnestness confidence and resolution is 
aboard in the land In all directions are visible the stirrings of a new 
life The Musal mans of India would be false to themscUeS and the 
traditions of their past, had they not shared to the full the new hope 
that is mo\ ing India's patriotic sons today *' 

“ The most significant and hopeful aspect of this spirit B 
that it has taken its rise from a new-born movement in ihe direction of 
national unity whiub has brojght Hindus and Muslims tegether 

“ Indeed the person who fails to read In the Hindu 

Muslim rcapproachment within the last few years the first gf at sign 

of th- birth of United India has little knowledge of the political con- 
ditions ” 

1 Presidential Address to the 161h Bombay Provincial Conference -* 
Ahmedabad , October 1916 Sayyid "Mohammad Alt Jl h o t d‘ti f ’ 
Study ' p 851—52. Full text, pp 824—856 
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Jinnah recognized that the League had been founded on the 
principle of the “retention” of Muslim communal individuality 
strong and unimpared in any constitutional readjustment ”, but neverthe- 
less the League was ready to work for the future of India shoulder 
to shoulder with other political organizations. It is clear from the 
following extract how the Muslim at the lime thought that their separate 
political organization was conducive to the hirth of a “ United India 

" In its general outlook and ideal as regards the future, the All- 
India Muslim League stands a breast of the Indian National Congress 
and is ready to participate in any patriotic efforts for the advancement 
of the country as a whole . In fact, this readiness of the educated 
Muslims to work shoulder to shoulder with other Indian com- 

munities for the common good of all is to my mind the strongest proof 
of the value and need of separate political organization at present. 

I have been a staunch Congressman throughout my public life, and 
have been no lover of sectarian cries, but it appears to me that the 
raproach of “separatism", sometimes levelled at Musalmans is singular- 
ly inapt and wide of the mark. When I see this great communal 
organization rapidly growing into a powerful factor for the birth of 
“United India.” Jinnah, at this juncture regarded the Muslims a 
minority, and advocated their cause as a mi nority cause. He pleaded 
that the Muslim minority must be given a sense of security before i t 
could be expeeted to march with the Congress ; 

“ A Minority must, above everything else, have a complete 
sense of security before its broade r political sense can 
be evoked for co-operation and united endeavour in 
the national task. To Musalmans of India that security 
can only come through adequate ard effective safe- 
guards as regards their political existence aa a commu- 
nity. Whatever my individual opinion may be, I am 
here to interpret and express the sense of overwhelming 
body of Muslim opinion of which the All India Muslim 
League is the Political organ.” 1 

1. The quotations are taken from Jinnah’s 1916 Presidential Address— Text 
in Sayyid — pp. 856 —889 
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A close scruitiny of the Presidential Address displays that Jmnah, 
as the spokesman of Muslim India, was hoping that a “New Spirit” of 
" national unity ” was dawning in India , he referred to India as the 
“ Motherland ”, to the Muslims as a “ Community ” or a “ minority”, 
denounced any hints of “ separatism ”, advocated Muslim demand 
for adequate “ safeguards ”. and then thought in terms of a 'United 
India ”, and “ Indian Nation ” and the “ tasks of nation-building ” 

In 1916, the Muslim separatist tendencies were still submerged 
in the hope of a “New Spirit”. They still regarded their separate 
political existence as an essential and contributing factor to the build 
mgs of the “ Indian Nation This, indeed, was the second step 

The over-increasing Hindu-Muslim antagonism and rivalry, the 
outbreak of communal riots, and the inception of the religious con- 
troversies, did not force the “ 1916 school ” Muslims to turn away 
from their professed goal of an Indian Nation Jinnah, for one, made a 
number of bids to bring the community back to the 1916 frame of mind 
He issued a number of statements and worked hard for achieving 
communal harmony, “ national ” unity and inter-communal amity 
With the Lucknow Pact as the guiding principle Jinnah criti- 
cised the Montagu Chelmsford Report and he called himself a 
“ congressman”. He said that “the Congress League scheme is the 
crystallization of Indian National opinion (and) . it is clear that 
in most vital matters the demand of the Congress-League Scheme is 
not met.” 2 

In his evidenco before the Joint Select Committee on the Gov- 
ernment of India Bill, Jinnah narrated the history of consfiww^ 
development, the political activities of the League and the Congress 
since 1912 and pointed out that the Report of the Secretary of State 

1 Though Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru describes Jinnah as a “ lonely ^ UTC , 
in Indian politics in the twenties, (because of his resignation from 
Home Rule League, and the Indian National Congress) He was still 
Advocate of 4 1916 School” till he criticised the Nehru Report 1« the Lcrv 
latlvc Assembly Jinnah himself attributed the change to the ® 
any communal agreement at the Round Table Conferences JamR 
** Speeches and [I rltlngs of Jlnnch"~p 38 
2 Press statement on 23rd July, 1918 (Test tn Sayyid— pp 222— 2J0 
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and the Viceroy had advanced untenable arguments for not accepting 
the Congress-League Scheme. 1 He refuted the arguments by detailed 
reference to the history of Responsible Government.” He advocated 
that the system of responsibility should also be introduced in the 
Centre. 2 

Having resigned from the Home Rule League, 3 he wrote to 
Gandhi condeming the non-co-operation programme, and insisted that 
the “ Nationalists ” would do well to work for a constructive pro- 
gramme, “ The only way for the Nationalists ” wrote he “ is to unite 

and work for a programme which is universally accepted 

He stated that Gandhi’s methods had splited and divided almost 
every institution and were responsible for estranging the two com- 
munities. 4 

Even after his resignation from the Indian National Congress, 
he was considered to be as good as any Congressman. “ If Mr. Jinnah 
is not to-day a Congressman ’’ wrote the “ Bombay Chronicle ” edito- 
rially “ he has not, like many others, either betrayed the cause of his 
country or exploited his disagreement with the Congress for purposes 
of personal aggrandizement. He remains, therefore as a true servant 

of the country as any Congressman. 5 ” In his election Manifesto, 

he declared that the “popular cause and the welfare of India will be 
my keynote and the guiding principles. 6 

He returned to the “1916 school ” of thought in another state- 
ment issued on the eve of the Lahore Session of the Muslim League 
of which he was the President-elect. He stated that one of the objects 

1. Joint Select Committee on the Government of India Bill— Vol. II (Minutes 

of Evidence) pp. 212 — 216.) 

2. He referred to the enfranchised percentages in England since 1835 and in 

other European countries in 1919, p. 213- 

3. In October, 1920, 

4. Letter to Gandhi. (Text in Sayyid, p.p. 264 — 266). 

He also opposed Non-co-operation in a speech on the sixth anniversary 

of Gokhale on 19th February, 1921. His disagreement with the political 

methods of Gandhi, as enunciated in this speech, does not amount to 

Separatism. 

Quoted by Sayyid, p. 295. 

6. Ibid: , p. 294. The Manifesto was issued on 19th September, 1924. 
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this session was <f to bring about, in due course, and by means of 
All India Muslim League organization once more a complete settle- 
ment between the Hindus and the Muslims as was done m Lucknow 

in 1 916. The League is not going to adopt a policy which 

will he antagonists to the Indian National Congress .... 1 

believe it will proceed on lines which are best calculated to further 
the general national interests, not forgretting the particular interests 
of the Muslim Community ’. 

And again : 

“ Hmdu-Mushm Unity in my opinion is a question entirely 
within the range of practical politics and will be brought about as it 
was done at Lucknow in 1916. 1 

That Jmnah had not embarked upon the serious consideration 
of Separatism before the publication of the Nehru Report, is amply 
proved by his frantic eflorts to bring about a settlement of the Hindu* 
Muslim question He made many appeals and worked consistently 
for Hmdu-Muslim Unity. His pronouncements in this connection 
display that his faith in Hindu-Muslim amity had not been shaken * 
“The Lucknow Pact was calculated to protect the minorities 
by tw’o methods. One was greater representation than their number 

warranted This was recognized in Reform Scheme — 

The other principle of protecting the minority was a provision that 
no resolution concerning a minority should be proceeded with, if 
three-fourth of the members of that community in the Legislature were 
opposed to it. This provision; however, remained a dead letter 
The two principles of safeguarding the minorities should be accepted 
as in the Lucknow Pact”. 2 * * 

And when the Congress m 1927 session adopted the Unity 
Resolution moved by Mrs. Sarojint Naidu, 5 Jmnah expressed 
himself thus : 

1 Statement on 13th May, 1924 Reproduced by Siyyid, pp 305—309 

2. Speech in the All Pjrttes Conference on 23rd and 24th January, 1925 

(Reported In ‘‘Indian Review,” February, 1925, p 165) Jmnah made * n 

effort for Unity in September— October, 1927 

3. At Madras Session 
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* I weleome the hand of fellowship extended 

to us by Hindu leaders from the platform of the Cong- 
ress and the Hindu Mahasabha. 1 For, to me this 
offer is more valuable than any concession which the - 
British Government can make. This is indeed a bright 
day, and for achieving this unity, thanks are due 
to Lord Birkenhead’’. 2 Jinnah was still claiming to be 
a nationalist: 

v “I, Sir, stand here with a clear conscience, and I say that 
I am a Nationalist first, a Nationalist second, and a 

Nationalist last 1 once more appeal to this 

House, whether you are a Musalman, or a Hindu, for 
God’s sake do not import the discussion of communal 
matteas into this House, and degrade this assembly, 
which we desire should become a real National 
Parliament”. 3 

The Twenties did not see Jinnah disappointed with the Hindu- 
Muslim question, and to start thinking in Separatist terms. The Nehru 
Report was the turning point in this respect. But still there were many 
years before he became the outright champion of Separatism. Tne 
years 1928 — 1934 may be considered the trausitional period. He 
opposed the Nehru Committee Report in the Legislative Assembly in 
the following words : 

“Speaking with al 1 responsibility, I make it clear that I am not 
“Speaking with all responsibility, I make it clear that T 
am not in accord with Congress policy or programme. 

I stand here firmly and deliberately assert that the 
policy of my school of thought is in favour of the estab- 

1. He ! referred to the Resolutions of the Hindu Mahasabha regarding “Cow- 

Protection” and “Music before Mosques” passed at the special session 
of the Mahasabha (held in the Congress Pandal) at Madras on 
29 th December, 1927. 

2. Speech at the League Meeting at Calcutta. Reported by “ Indian Review ” 

January. 1928 p. 43. 

3. Quoted by Kailash Chandra: “Tragady af Jinnah". p. 47. 
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Ushment of responsible moveinment, nothing less, 

nothing more. My second point is and I do 

not wish to enter into a controversy but must make it 

clear that the Nehru Report, speaking now on 

behalf of the Musalmans, is nothing more than a coun- 
ter proposal to Muslim proposals and has not been 
accepted by the Musalmans*’. 

Rejecting the Report he still reminded the two communities 
“If you wish to live as decent men in this country, 
settle the Hindu-Muslem questions”. 1 2 3 He showed the 
same enthusiasm for the settlement of Hindu-Muslim 
question at the First Round Table Conference : J 

“ If the power of the Government is transferred to 

a Cabinet responsible to the Legislature, the first and foremost thing 
we ha\e to provide is that the various interests are safeguarded, 
and you cannot possibly frame any constitution, unless you have pro- 
sided safeguards for the rights and the interests which eust in India. 
First there is the minority question, which we shall have to tackle, 
and unless you create that sense of security among the minorities, 
which will secure a willing co-operation and allegiance to the State, 

no constitution which you may frame will work successfully ”• * 

When he decided to stay in England after the First Round Table 
Conference, he told Reuter that he had stayed “to fight India’s battle 

1 Speech in the LcgislaUve Assembly on 12ih March, 1929 Jinnah had 

earlier criticized the Report in the All Parties Convention at Calcutta to 
December, 1928. Jinnah was condemned for this Here are typ ,C4 * 
specimens : "The fact really was that Mr Jinnah had entirely miscalculat- 
ed the chances of unity iu Muslim political thought and rather than 
prejudice his Raproachement with the Shafites, he weut out ofhl*»ay 
to condemn the Nehru Report in the Assembly and create a * anc 
(“ Indian Ile\ W April 1929 p 250) "Arguments »eldom fail a clever 
lawyer" (kailash Chandra pp 61) 

2 Speaking In the Plenary Session of the First Round Table Conference 

(November 20, 1930), he made it dear that there were four parlies to 
Conference i c British, the Indian Princes, the Hindus and the Mush®* 

3 Indian Round Table Conference, First Session — Proceedings p 148 
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in England’’. 1 A few months later he again referred to the commu- 
nal problem : 

“My opinion is that the Hindu-Muslim question should be settled 
without delay and the Conference should be resumed at once. Other- 
wise one of the greatest opportunities in the history of India would be 
lost. I appeal to the Hindus to win over the Muslim and cannot put 
my appeal in better terms than Lord Irwin did in Bombay to the majo- 
rity community in such clear and well reasoned language”. 2 

In another speech he said : 

“I am convinced that there is no hope for India without a real 
and genuine Hindu-Muslim unity whieh can only be achieved by the 
Hindus who are a majority. There must be a real change of heart. 
It is then alone that India will command respect all over the world and 
her voice will become really effective”. 3 

The last bid for settling the Hindu-Muslim question in “1916 
frame of mind” was made by Jinnah after he was re-elected to the 
Legislative Assembly. He moved the Assembly to accept the Com- 
munal Award “so far as it goes, unit a substitute is agreed upon by 
the verious communities concerned”. Supporting the move he said 
that though he was not satisfied with the award personally the Hindus 
and Muslims should accept it till such time as another solution of the 
question come forth. 4 

In the meantime, Dr. Iqbal presented his views about the future 
of Muslim India. In his historic address at Allahabad he said : 

“The Muslim demand for the creation of a Muslim India within 

India is perfectly justified I want to see the Punjab, the 

North-West Frontier, Sind and Baluchistan amalgamated into a single 

1. Indian Review : February, 1931 — p. 148. He intended to enter Parlia- 

ment for this purpose. 

2. Indian Review : 1931— p. 389. It must be noticed that in the meantime 

Sir Mohammad Iqbal had pronounced the “Separatist Theory”. 

3. A speech in London : April, 1933 : Indian Review — p. 282. 

4. Proceedings of the Central Legislative Assembly : February 7, 1934. 

The Council of All India Muslim League adopted a similar Resolution 

on 2nd April, 1934. 
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Muslim State. Self-Government within the British Empire or without 
it, the formation of a consolidated North-West Indian Muslim Slate 
appears to be the final destiny of Muslims, at least those of North- 
West India ’ 1 

A typical Muslim reaction to this statement was the comment 
made by Sir Mohamad Shafi in course of his speach in a meeting of 
the Minorities Committee of the First Round Table Conference. His 
attention being drawn to it by a remark of Dr. Moonje, he made 
the following statement : , \ * 

“If Sir Mohammad Iqbal said that there will be a Hindu State 
in the whole of ^ India by 'reason of the -Hihdn being in a permanent 
and unalterable majority in the r CentraI Government, when there will 
be six Hindu States otit of the eight t Governor's Provinces, by reason 
of a similar unalterable 'majority in theVe" six provinces, there ought to 
be four Musalman States, because Musalmans. in those four Provinces 
are in a majority, I see noth ihg Hvrong.in'that. 

“But if he said anything iiv connection with the foundation of 
an independent Muslim State outside the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, in the ordinary sense in which such a phrase is used, then. 
I, on behalf of the whole Musalman Delegation, repudiate that I ab- 
solutely repudiate that on behalf of the whole delegation. But Mr. 
Prime Minister, I can well imagine a Mohammadan exasperated by 
pronouncements of the type that my friend Dr. Moonje has been making 
in different parts of India, possibly in a moment of thoughtlessness 
saying similar things '*. 2 

On the other hand, Iqbal had not expounded his views “in a 
moment of thoughtlessness” as it is evident from his correspondence 
with Mr. Jinnah. 3 In these letters Iqbal gave serious consideration 
to the Muslim problem in general and the theory of Separatism in 

1. Piesidential Address of Sir Mohammad Iqbal on 29th December, 1930, at 

the Allahabad Session of the All India Muslim League. (Text a Annual 

Registrar 1930 : Vol. II - pp. 834*345. 

2. I. R. T. Conference : Proceedings of sub-committee Vol. Ill PP- GO-* 1 * 

3. The correspondence started on 23rd May, 1936, and the last letter of 

Iqbal was dated 10th November 1937. 
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particular. He opined that the All India Muslim League must become 
a truly muslim representative body to fight for the future of Muslim 
India. 

“ While we are ready to co-operate with other progressive 
Parties in the century ” he wrote to Jinnah, we must not ignore the 
fact that the whole future of Islam as a moral and political force in 
Asia rests very largely on a complete organisation of Indian Muslim... 
From the Muslim point of view the cultural problem is of much greater 
consequence ”. 1 

Not only from the cultural but also from the economic point of 
view Iqbal struck the same note : 

“ The problem of bread is becoming more and more acute. The 
Muslim has begun to feel that he has been going down and down 

during the last two hundred years The question therefore is : 

how is it possible to solve the problem of Muslim poverty ? And 
the whole future of League depends on the League’s activity to 
solve this question. If the League can give no such promises I am 
sure the Muslim masses would remain indifferent to it as before- 
Happily there is a solution in the enforcement of the Law of Islam 
and its further development in the light of modern ideas. After a 
long and careful study of Islamic Law I have come to the conclusion 
that if this system of law is properly understood and applied, at least 
the right to subsistence is secured to everybody. But the enforcement 
and development of the Shariat of Islam is impossible in this country 
without a free Muslim State or States. This has been my honest con- 
viction for many years in order to make it possible for Muslim 

India to solye these problems, it is necessary to redistribute the country 
to. provide one or more Muslim States with absolute majorities ”. 2 

Referring to the aggressive attitude adopted by Hindus and their 
political organizations recently he again wrote : 

“ In these circumstances, it is obvious that the only way to peach- 
India is a redistribution of the country on lines of racial, religious 
and linguistic affinities Why should not the Muslim North 

1. Iqbal’s letter to Jinnah, dated the 20th March, 1937. 

2. Iqbal's letter to Jinnah , dated the 28th May, 1937. 
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West India and Bengal be considered as a nation entitled to self- 
determination ? '* * 

Contemporary sayings and activities of Jinnah reveal to what 
great an extent he was influenced by these letters. His own estima- 
tion of these letters leaves no doubt about this . 

“ I think " wrote he, “ these letters are of very great historical 
importance particularly those which explain his view* in clear and 
unambiguous terms on the political future of Muslim India. His 
views were substantially in consonance with my own and had finally 
led me to the same conclusions ... . ’’ 2 

Jinnah agreed with the views of the Poet of the East regarding 
the future of Muslim India. He followed a well-calculated policy 
which vvas conducive to the inauguration and formal declaration of 
the Muslim Separatism. From the date of his rejoining the League 
to his famous declaration of March, 1940, he outlined a well planned 
ideology and programme which consisted of the following main 
steps . i 

(a) First of all, he devoted himself to the proper re-organi- 
zation of the All India Muslim League with a view to make 
it the only representative body of the Muslims. After 
having achieved such a position whatever was pronounced 
from its platform would have the general support oi an 
overwhelming majority of the Muslims, and as such could 
be considered a unanimous Muslim demand for all prac- 
tical purposes. 

(b) Organizing the League as the sole representative of Muslim 
India, automatically reduced the Indian National Cong- 
ress to a Hindu body only without doing so the position 
of the League would be dubious. 

(c) It was necessary to show that the offers of the Congress 
for the settlement of the Hmdu-Muslim questions were 
half-hearted. 


1. Letter dated June 21at, 1917 
2 ** Letters of Iqbal to Jinnah "p 4 
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(d) The ultimate aim of the Congress was to establish Hindu 
“ Raj \ 

(e) He prepared the Muslim mind for receiving the creed of 
separatism in a gradual manner. 

(f) He brought forward the international aspect of Islam to 
give the Muslims an inspiration for gathering round the 
Muslim League. 

(g) He started throwing indirect hints about his considered 
viewpoint. The exemples etc. which he brought in the 
text of his speeches clearly indicate the working of his 
mind. 

(h) He declared the Muslims a Nation and prepared them to 
occupy their legitimate place under the Indian Sun. 

(i) Before he declared Separatism as the new Muslim policy, 
he called upon the Government and the British Parliament 
to consider do novo the whole problem of the Constitution 
of India. 

These observations are amply proved by his activities, his speeches 
writings and statements during 1936 and 1940.' 

The Muslim League undertook “the policy and programme of 
mass-contact’’ on the 12th April, 1936. 

A Central Election Board consisting of 35 members was formed 
to contest the 1937 elections. Provincial Election Boards were affiliat- 
ed to it. The efforts of these Boards brought 60 to 70 per cent of 
the seats to Muslim Leaguers. 

Provincial and District Leagues were organized by the 
hundreds. 1 2 

1. Jinnahhadset himself a period of aboot five years for preparing the 

Muslim mmd : 

"To make a good, efficient soldier, you at least require a year. To 
make a good subaltern at least five years are required. {Speeches - 
pp. 42-43.) 

2. “Speeches and writings of Jiimah ” - pp. 23-25. 
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A committee of ladies was appointed at the Patna session to 
“enlist a larger number of women to the member-ship of the LeagQe”, 
because Jinnah thought that 'women can do a great deal within their 
homes even under Purdah". 1 

For makiug the League a really Muslim representative bod), he 
appealed to his people : 

“Enlist yourself by hundreds and thousands as quvcky as you 
can as members of the All-India Mnslim League; Provincial Leagues 
and District Leagues. Organize yourself and establish your solidarity 
and complete unity”. 2 3 * 

“My appeal to yoj is this : Come to the platform of the 
League. If Muslim are united the settlement would come sooner 

than you think Even those who are against us will realize that 

they are under a serious delusion and their only cojrse is to join the 
League and make the Musalnians speak with one voice 5 

I appeal to everyone : Come into the Muslim 

League. It is your organization, and you can make it as you like and 
what you like’’. } 

Jinnah declared the Congress to be a Flindu-body. 

“The Congress Press may glanioar as it likes, they may bring 
out their morning, afternoon, evening and night editions, the Congress 
leaders may cry as much as they like that Congress is a national body 
But I say it is not true. The Congress is nothing but a Hindu-body. 
That is the truth and the Congress leaders know it ”. 5 

He went a step further and said that the Congress did not repre- 
sent all the Hindus . 6 

I. Speeches and writings of Jinnah pp 138-135 

2 Presidential Address at Lucknow, October, 1937 ' 

3. Speech at Muslim Unlvernty Union, 5th February, 1938. He atressed 
that lie was “trying to make the Muslim League completely representative 
of the Muslim opinion** 

4 Presidential Address at Patna, December, 1938. 

5 Op clt p 68. 

6. Speeches & Writings p 68 
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And again : 

“I have made it abundantly clear cn more than one occasion 
and it has been proved to demonstration that the Congress is a 
Hindu-body”. 1 

He also referred to the Congress as a “self-styled national body’’ 
having a “Communal Character’*. 2 

Jinnah entered into negotiations with Rajendra Prasad for set- 
tling the Bindu-Muslim question. This is how he described it : “A 
formula was evolved but the Hindus won't look at it”. He said that 
the various attempts from 1924 to 1936 to solve the problem had come 
to this - “nothing doing”. After the Round Table Conferences he 
felt “disappointed and depressed” and thought he could not change 
the Hindn mentality” in this respect . 3 

He blamed the Congress leadership for adopting a policy which 
was not conducive to a settlement and was calculated to disrupt the 
Muslim solidarity : 

“The present leadership of the Congress, especially during the 
last ten years, has been responsible for alienating the Musalmans of 
India more and more by pursuing a policy which is exclusively 
Hindu ’* A 

“No settlement with the majority is possible, as no Hindu leader 
speaking with any authority shows any concern or genuine desire for 
it »' s 

“The Congress High Command speaks with different voices ...*’ 6 

“I am ccnvinced and you agree with me that the Congress 
policy is to divide the Muslim among themselves*’. 7 

1. Reply to Gandhi’s article on Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

2. Article in ''Time & Tide''. 

3. Speech at Aligarh. One need not go into the details of these negotia- 

tions, except knowing that they were not successful. 

4. Op. cit. : pp. 37-38. 

5. Presidential Address at Lucknow. 

6. Op. cit : p. 29. 

7. Speech at Aligarh. 
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He put the responsibility for the failure of the settlement on the 
Congress: “The Congress has now, you must be aware, killed every 
hope of Hmdu-Musllm settlement in the right royal fashion of 
Fascism”. 1 

He deputed the integrity of Gandhi and other Congress leaders 
when they referred to this question 

“I would have been inclined to respond to Gandhi's appeal had 
he and other Congress leaders practiced what they preached about the 
necessity for a cordial atmosphere’’. 2 

In his Aligarh Speech in March, 1940, he said that the Congress 
had been playing “hide and seek in the matter of Hmdu-Musllm 
settlement ”. 3 4 

Jinnah made it clear more than once during these years that the 
ultimate aim of the Hindus was to establish Hindu-Raj. He based his 
assertion on the Congress rule in the six Congress-majority provinces. 
The shape of things to come under this Raj were described by him : 

“Hindi is to be the national language of all India,, and Bande 
Matram is to be the national song and i» to be forced upon all 
The Congress flag is to be obeyed and revered by all and sundry V 
He charged Gandhi for having schemed to bung it about ; 

“ Who is the genius behind it ? Mr Gandhi I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that it is Mr Gandhi who is destroying the ideal 
with which the Congress was started He is the ona man responsible 
for turning the Congress into an instrument for the revival of Hindu- 
ism. His ideal is to revive Hindu religion ard establish Hindu- 
Raj m this country, and he is utilizing the Congress to further his 
object r . 5 

The Hindu Raj, he argued was possible only because the Western 
democratic institutions, which were not suited to India, were being 
implanted here. “Democratic systems” he wrote m an article in 

1. Patna Address. 

2. Statement to the Press on Deliverance Day 

3. Op. at . p. 135. 

4. Ibid : pp. 27—70 and 97. 

5. Patna Address. 
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the “ Time and Tide ”, “ based on the concept of a homogeneous 
nation such as England are very definitely not applicable to hetero- 
geneous countries such as ludia, and this simple fact is the root cause 
of India’s all constitutional_ills He emphasized that the “ majority ’’ 
and “ minority ” positions in India were unalterable and the appli- 
cation of Western democratic methods had “ resulted in a permanent 
communal majority government ruling over minorities, exercising 
its powers and functions and utilizing the machinery of Government 
to establish the domination and supremacy of the majority com- 
munal rule over the minorities 

The argument was strengthened by the fact that Indian Musal- 
mans were a nation different from the Hindu nation. “ A parle- 
mentary system based on the majority principle must inevitably mean \ 
the rule of the majority nation 

He was fed up with the Congress and its cause of a High 
Command Before he made the famous 1940 speech at Lahore, 
he had been preparing the Muslim mind by throwing a number of 
hints in his speeches and statements. 

Immediately after the break-up of his negotiations with Rajendra 
Prasad, he finished his statement on what hai transpired between 
them on these significant words : 

“ Service, suffering and sacrifice are absolutely essential 
conditions before we can achieve anything big and secure 
our rightful place in the national life of the country 1 2 3 

In his Presidential Address at Lucknow, he again hinted : 

“The Muslim League stands for full national democratic 

self-government for India ” “1 want the Musalmans 

to believe in themselves and take their destiny in their own 

k an ds “there is the magic power in your hands. 

Take your vital decisions - they may be grave and momentous 

1. Article in “ Time and Tide ” 19th January, 1940. Though the Hindus 

were in a majority in six provinces, there were in a minority in N.W.F.P., 
Punjab, Sind & Bengal. This further strengthened Jinnah’s arguments. 

3. Op. cit„ p. 23. 
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and far-reaching in their consequences*’. 1 Addressing the 
youth of Aligarh he opened : 

If you are half as as determined to make sacrifice if 

you are half as willing to serve first of all Musalmans and then the 
country as you would have me believe, the future of my community 
is assured’’. He ended the same Speech Meaningfully : 

“The Muslim League is determined to win freedom but it will 
be a freedom not only for the strong and the dominant but also for 
the weak and the suppressed”. 

Jinnah, at this juncture, was definitely developing the theme of 
Separatism : 

“Xhe Muslims want no concessions. We Muslims of India 
have made up our mind to have oar fullest rights but we shall have 
them as rights, not as gifts or concessions’*. * 

In the same address he recognized that the political consciousness 
of the Muslim masses had been stirred and he urged them to develop 
their moral and cultural consciousness so that they could develop a 
national consciousness : 

“That is the force I want the Muslims to acquaire. When you 
have acquired that, believe me, 1 have no doubt in my mind, you 
will realize wbat you want’’. 

In a message to the Muslim Youth of India he said : 

“I am confident that young Muslim India, upon whom will 
fall the main burden of helping and guiding the future destiny of 
ninety millions of Musalmans, will not fail them, but would be unhesi- 
tatingly prepared for any service or sacrifice, when called upon to 
do so". 3 

Jinnah repeatedly asserted that “we have our rights and our 
claims in a future India”; 4 and that “we must and shall be the sole 
and final judges of what is best for us”. 5 He urged upon the ‘‘Mus* 

1 . Op. cit,, p. 25. 

2. Patna Address : 1938. 

3 . Op. cit : p. 84. 

4. Id Day Message : 13th November, 1939. 

6. Statement to "Daily Mair', London. 
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dim readiness for struggle’’, 1 and promised : that ‘‘we will soon 
reach the goal of our freedom”. 2 

Feeling the pulse of the Indian Musalmans Jinnah became a 
supporter of “International” Islam, by which phrase is meant his 
interest in the fortunes of Islam outside the sub-continent. The Muslims 
have always envinced great interest in the vicissitudes of their broth- 
ren outside India. Iqbal had suggested in his letter that the Palestine 
issue may be successsfully tackled from ‘the platform of the League . 3 

In his Presidential address at Patna he remarked : 

“I know how deeply Muslim feelings have been stirred over 
the issue of Palestine. I know Muslims will not shirk from any sacri- 
fice if required to help the Arabs who are engaged in the fight for 

their national freedom...^ no nation, no people who are worth 

living as a nation, can achieve anything great without making great 
sacrifices which the Arabs of Palestine are making’’. 

Not only did he refer to the Palestine question, he brought in 
other inspiring example of Mustafa Ataturk. The occasion was his 
death. Jinnah paid him a tribute. 

“His death has come as the greatest blow to the Muslim world. 
He was the foremost figure in the Muslim Hast. In Persia and Afgha- 
nistan, in Egypt and, of course, in Turkey, he demonstrated to the 
consternation of the rest of the world the Muslim Nation were com- 
ing into there own. In Kemal Ataturk the Islamic world has lost a 
[; great hero.. With the exaple of this great man in front of them as 
an inspiration, will the Muslims of India still remain in the 
quagmire” 4 

1. Speech at Arabic College, Delhi. 

\2. Speech at Aligarh— 6th March, 1940. This "was just a fortnight before 
the Lahore Session. 

3. The significance of Palestine issue to the Muslims may also be understood 
in the context of that country being covered both by Muslims and Chris- 
tians during the Crusades. Now the Muslims were fighting against 
‘“‘International Jewry”. 

A. Op. cii : p. 6G The greatest achievement of Ataturk was the foundation 
of a National Turkish State. 
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Now a word about lus indirect hints and suggestions through 
certain well - chosen examples Nearer home he gave the example 
of the Congress activities m Indian States . 

“Why all this agitation m the states ? Why are all the forces 
being let loose in the name of Arya Smajists and the Hindu Maha- 
sabba in Hyderabad State? I would ask the Congress what is it 

doing in Kashmir State? why are they silent about the 

affairs of Kashmir State It is because Kashmir is a Hindu State ? 
It is because the vast majority of the Indian subjects of Kashmir 
State are Muslims ? 1 

In a statement on the question of Democracy in India he point- 
ed that the parliamentary system was not workable in this country 
“It is very doubtful” said he, “as to how it will work in South Africa 
where there are two powerful rival communities like the Bo rs and 
the British, and even here the differences between them are not so 
fundamental as between Hindus and Muslims E\en Ireland, after 
decades of union, did not submit to the British Parliament in spite 
of the close affinity with the English and the Scot I may refer to 
Lord Morley’s dictum that the fur coats of Canada would not do for 
the extremely tropical climate of India” 2 

in his I’d message he repeated Morley’s name . "... •• I 

remember John Morley's book on ‘Compromise’ ... I think you 
aU ought to read that book not only once but over and over again 
There is a good chapter in it on the limits of compromise, and the 
lesson it teaches regarding the pursuit of truth and the limitations of 
our actions m practice are worth pondering over”. 

In the earlier part of the eventful years under survey Jinnah 
used the word “nation”, “minority” and “community" regarding the 
Muslims mterchargeably He was keen to define the word “minority" 
as the combination of separate and distinct religion, culture, race, 
language, art and music and established that a minority is a “separate 
entity in the Slates” 3 

1 Patna Address 

2 He also quoted the ceamplo of Czechoslovakia and Poland— op elt K *53 

3 Speech on the Report of Joint Parliamentary Commtttee in the Legislative 

Assembly. 7th February, 1935 
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The Muslim claim to nationhood was interlinked with its having 
distinct civilization and culture. Addressing the Hindu members of 
the Legislative Assembly he threw them a challenge : “you will never 
be able to destroy that culture which we have inherited, the Islamic 
culture, and that spirit will live, is going to live, and has lived”. 1 

For establishing the point he fell back upon the Report of the 
Joint. Select committee which said about India that “two-thirds of its 
inhabitants profess Hinduism in one form or another as their religion ; 
over seventy-seven millions are followers of Islam ; and the difference 
between the two is not only of religion in the strict sense but also of 
law and culture. They may be said indeed to represent two distinct 
separate civilizations ’’. 2 

Constructing on this he wrote emphatically : “They are in fact 
two different nations, and if this fact is accepted by no less an autho- 
rity than the Joint Select Committee, the Musl.m people have cause to 
question the wisdom of British Government in forcing on India the 
Western system of democracy ” 3 

Six months earlier he had enunciated the same proposition : 

“I say to every Musalman that Islam expects you, one and all, 
to do your duty and stand by your people as one nation”. 4 

The theme was developed in the Lahore Address : 

“The Hindus and the Muslims belong to two different religious 
philosophies, social customs, literatures. They neither inler-marry 
nor interdine together, and, indeed they belong to two different civili- 
zations which are based mainly on conflicting ideas and conceptions. 
Their aspects on life and of life are different. It is quite clear that 
Hindus and Musalmans derive their inspiration from different sources 
of history. They have different epics, different heroes and different 

1. Speech on the Finance Bill— 22nd March, 1939. 

2 , Report of the Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms : 

Sessions 1933-34. Vol. I, para. I. It also contains the words : “India is 

inhabited by many races...... often as distinct from one and other 

in origin, tradition and manner of life as are nations of Europe”. 

3. Article in the “Time & Tide" — 19th January, 1940. 

4, Speech at Osmania University— 28th September, 1939. 
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episodes. Very often the hero of one is the foe of the other and, like- 
wise their victories and defeats overlap. To yoke together two such 
nations under a single state, one as a numerical minority and the other 
as a majority, must lead to growing discontent and final destruction 
of any fabric that may be so built up for the government of such a 
state”. 1 2 

A concrete shape to the Muslim political separatism could not 
be given unless the whole pioblem of the constitution of India was 
considered de novo Jinnah appreciated this. 

“ the Muslim League, after very careful considera- 

tion, has come to the conclusion that the entire problem of India’s 
future constitution must be considered de novo' and that no declara- 
tion or commitment should be made by His Majesty’s Government 

without the approval and consent of the Muslim League 

» 2 

The League Resolutions were accepted by the then Viceroy of 
India, “this demand” said Mr. Jinnah, “had been satisfactorily met 
by the Viceroy”, who assured that the whole scheme of the Act of 
1935 would be examined afresh. The. Viceroy’s reply to the latter 
half of the Resolution was “unsatisfactory” because he only made the 
general statement that His Majesty’s Government were “fully alive to 
the importance of the Muslims” 3 

Thus, it may be comprehended that once Jinnah had been con- 
verted to Separatism, he consistently worked for it in a well-planned 
and calculated manner. If the Nehru Report was the third step in the 
development of the Separatist movement, the fourth was the" period 
between 1936 and 1940, when Muslim India prepared itself for» and 
deliberately pronounced Se a rat fern as their ultimate goal in the 
s ib-condnent. 

1 Presidential Address at Lahore Session March, 1940 

2 Statement on the question of Democaracy in India The League Working 

Committee passed Resolutions to the effect on September 18 and October 

22, 1939, as well as on 4th February, 1940 

3 Speech at the meeting of the Council of the All India Muslim League, 25lh 

February, 1040 



Negotiations between Dost Mohammad Khan, 
Amir of Kabul and the British Government 
leading up to the treaty of 1855 

By 

Mr. Z. H. Zaidi, Lahore. 

After the first Afghan War it was the desire of the British “to 
interpose a great barrier of mountainous country between the expand- 
ing power of Russia in Central Asia and the British dominions in 
India. This could be well achieved by entering into an alliance of 
friendship with the ruler of Afghanistan whose independence and 
integrity the British were prepared to maintain. 

The Amir of Kabul, Dost Mohammad Khan was also eager for 
such an allianc. The Persians threatened the Amir from one side 
and the Russians from the other. Dost Mohammad’s remark, “On all 
sides I see danger and I am gone into the mouth of a crocodile” 1 
shows how keen he was for a friendly alliance which would result in 
strengthening his position. Besides there was a rumour that the Gov- 
ernor-General was coming to the Frontier and a large army was to be 
assembled at Kohat- The Amir was alarmed and anxious to be 
friendly with the British. 2 Previously letters had been exchanged 
between the Amir’s son, Sardar Azim Khan and Maj. M.B. Edwards, 
Commissioner of Peshawer for establishing good relationship between 
the two governments. Maj. Edwards advised Sardar Azim Khan 
that f ‘lt was not a private affair but an affair of two states and the 
rulers of the two states of India and Kabul who are the Governor 
General and the Amir, your father — not you and 1 — If therefore 
Amir Saheb wishes bygones to be bygones let him personally show 

friendship as he showed his enmity let’ him address a letter to 

the Governor General and I shall forward it. 3 

1. 27th Jan. 1855, Nos. 11— 12 

2. Trans, of news letter from Syed Hisamuddin reed, at Peshawer, Oct. 9, *55. 

3. Major Edwards, letter to Sardar Azim Khan, dated 22nd July 1854. 
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Sardar Azim Khan informed his father, the Amir, auut the 
suggestions made by Maj Ldwards. Dost Mohammad who>e ‘‘heart’s 
desire was to please the illustrious English and to promote whatever 
Views they might communicate ” 1 sent an envoy named Mirza 
Mohammad Husain, with four letters “one from Mohammad Azim 
Khan and one from the Amir himsslf addressed to Maj Edwards, the 
other two letters were from the Amir to Sir John Lawrence, Chief 
Commissioner, Lahore Division” Maj Edwards expressed his desire 
to Sir John Lawrence that a “treaty however simple in form should be 
concludtd ” 2 The Amir in his letter addressed to the Chi a f Conmis- 
sioner requested that the letter for the Governor General may be sent 
to him The Amir paid the following, compliments to the Governoi 
General . — 

“Adorner of the most generous rule, the high and powerful, th^ 
shedder of splendour on the throne of dignity and honour, the giver of 
all high and noble laws, the adorner of exalted place, the binder of the 
volume of power and government, the strengthener of extended em* 
pire, the help of the states and support of an illustrious kingdom, 
Ptoteemy of the days and Galen of the Age, the Governor General of 
British India” 

in reply to the Amir’s letter the Governor General informed the 
Amir that “England and Prance have joined hands against Russia in 
Europe in Oid,r to protect the Saitan of Constantinople from invasion 
... .the Russian army has already b^en driven out of sea by the 
United forces and the Russian army has been compelled to evacuate 
from the Turkish provinces “He considered it desirable to have a 
treaty of friendship but such “an alliance between the two states could 
not be based on the words of a friendly letter and should be recorded 
in valid treaties ” The Amir was invited to depute a high Sardar to 
meet the Agent of the British government at Ptshawer and conclude 
a treaty of friendship on conditions agreed upon by the two 
governments 


1 Trans of a letter sent by Sardar Azim Khan to M3J Edwards through 
Mirza Mohammad Hussain who armed in Peshaweron 23rd Oct 1854 
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Khan Bahadur Faujdar Khan accompanied Mirza Mohammad 
Hussain as the envoy of British government to the Amir of Kabul. 
On 23rd December 1854, Faujdar Khan attended a darbar held at 
Saidar Ghulam Hydar’s (Amii’s son) house when he was asked by the 
Amir to enlighten him about the benefits which he (the Amir) would 
derive from the proposed treaty and whether the British government 
would give him any aid in case of necessity, “If 1 am not guaranteed 
aid by the English and I alienate myself from other powers, I seem to 
get a nominal friendship without any solid advantages. It is as if I 
should say “Friendship” and the English should reply “Friendship*’ 1 
Faujdar Khan had not been authorised to give any definite assurances 
about the aid to the Amir and so he kept silent. It should be pointed 
out here that the Amir was himself inclined to go to Peshawer but 
was dissuaded by his brothers on the ground that if he were not accord T 
ed sufficient honour and reception he would be degraded in the eyes 
of the public. One of the Amir’s sardars expressed the view that if 
the English could give money to the Afghans they could furnish three 
lakhs of people to fight for the English. The Amir' himself suggested 
that if the English were prepared to employ the Afghans they would 
fight against the Russinas. 2 

Some of the Afghan nobles who took part in discussion regard- 
ing the proposed treaty advised the Amir that no definite treaty 
should be made but the matters should be put in such a manner that the 
English may be deluded and the Persians may not be annoyed (due to 
the treaty) and ramain friendly. 3 It was however decided that Sardar 
Ghulam Hyder Khan, Amir’s son and heir apparent would represent 
the Amir to have negotiations with the British. Khyber was selected 
by the Afghans as the venue for these negotiations. Though this was 
not agreed upon by the British this choice was made to show that the 
Afghans did not come for frindship but that as the English were keen 
for the alliance so they came to the Afghan territory. It was indeed 
to keep up their false pride and vanity and to please the Afghans who 
would otherwise have said that a Muslim king went to submit to the 

1. Letter from Maj. Edwards to Secy, to Chief Commissioner dt. 8th Jan. ’55. 

2. Letter from Maj. Edwards to Secy, to Chief Commissioner dt. 8th Jan, *55, 

3. 3rd Feb. 1855. Nos. 23—25 
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British. 1 The typical tendency of the Afghan ruling family will be 
well illustrated by the following facts ; — * c * f • 

‘On the 23rd of Jan. (1855) at Kabul Saridar Mohammad Azim 
Khan sent for Faujdar Khan and said, "Out of friendship for the 
British I wish to give a message to the Commissioner, Peshawer from 
me that when the son of Sirdar Kohun Dil Khan of Kandhar went to 
the court of Persia, he had jageers conferred on him to the amount 
of two lakhs of rupees. My brother Hyder Khan is now going to a 
court far greater -then that of Persia and it will look ill if he is not 

treated with proportionate -generosity and comes empty away 

My advice, however, is that whatever is to be given be given to my 
brother Hyder who is the leading man ill this country and who will 
be degraded in public estimation if he gets nothing by going to 
Peshawer.” 2 

Ghulam Hyder Khan who was to act as plenipotentiary in the 
negotiations and Faujdar Khan left Kabul on 8th Jan. 1855 on their 
way to Peshawer. They reached Jalalabad on the 17th. Faujdar Khan 
despatched letters from tha Amir to the Chief Commissioner, the Com- 
missioner of Peshawer, and the Governor General. About the Amir’s 
letter addressed to the Governor General Maj. i Edwards wrote to 
Sir Lawerence that the letter concluded "in the style of an inferior to 
superior by praying that the sun of His Lordship’s Imperial rule may 
shine brighter and brighter for ever.’’ 3 The Amir had written to the 
Governor General that "At your Lordship’s desire, I have appointed 
my son, the beloved the most upright, the pupil of the eye of dignity 
and Majesty, Sardar Ghulam Hyder Khan, the heir apparent of this 
powerful Government and the master of the affairs of this , country 
4 ‘who’’ will proceed to Peshawer and at the appointed place pitch his 
tents emblazoned with victory in order to make ‘an effort to conclude 
a treaty of friendship and confirm it with ^binding engagements, such v 
as should bj acceptable to both and may bi conducive to the welfare 
and satisfaction of both the governments.” 4 A British officer of high 
17 3rd Feb. 1855. Nos. 23-25. 

2. 3rd Feb. Nos. 23—25. 

3, 3rd Feb. Nos. 23-25. 

4 Traos. of the letter from the Amr to Governor Genital (3rd Feb., 

’ Nos 22-25, 
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rank invested with full powers to conclude the treaty was to be ap- 
pointed 1 by the Governor General. Maj. Edwards, well-known for 
discretion, judgment, and ability was directed to negotiate a treaty 
which besides promising perpetual peace and friendship between the 
two governments should also make it obligatory for each to respect the 
territories of the other. The draft of the proposed treaty with neces- 
sary instructions was despatched by the Govt, of India and runs as 
follows : — 

Treaty between the British Govt, and His Highness Dost Mo- 
hammad Khan, Amin of Kabul, concluded on the part of the British 
Government by Major Herbert Edwards C.B. in virtue of full powers 
vested in him by the Most Noble James Andrew Marquis of Dalhousie, 
K.G.I.C.A., Governor General of India, and on the part of the Amir 
of Kabul Dost Mohammad Khan by 

Article I 

There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the 
Honourable East India Company and His Highness Dost Mohammad 
Khan, the Ameer of Kabul, his heirs and successors. 

Article II 

The Honourable East India Company engages to respect, and 
never to interfere with, the territories now in possession of His High- 
ness the Ameer. 

Article III 

His Highness Dost Mohammad Khan engages on his own part, 
and on the part of his heirs and successors, to respect the territories 
belonging to the Honourable East India Company, to be the friend of 
its friends, and the enemy of its enemies. 

Done at Peshawer this— day of- — one thousand 

eight hundred and fifty five. 

0 


(Sd.) G.F. ADMONSTONE, 
Secy, to Govt, of India. 
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The provisions of the proposed Treaty were further explained by 
the Secretary to the Govt, of India as follows : — 

“The draft of the treaty fulfils the foregoing conditions, effects 
every object this Govt, of India has in view and commits it to noth- 
ing which a cautious policy would require it to avoid. By the first 
article a formal renewal of friendly relations with the Amir of Kabul is 
declared, and emity, is, at the same'time, established with his heirs and 
successors. The second article relieves the Amir from all apprehen- 
sions or aggression or interference on our part, while it contains not 
a word which could involve the Government of India in an engage- 
ment to support Dost Mohammad Khan in any aggressive movements 
which, under whatever, pretext, he may desire to undeitake against 
other chiefs or states ... .. and whatever we promise, or exist in 
the third article is of a purely defensive character 

Major Edwards should be instructed to make the 1st article the 
basis of his negotiation and to offer the additional provisions to the 
acceptance of the Amir’s envoy as being in confirmity with what His 
Highness himself is believed to have contemplated. It is not the wish 
of his Lordship in Council that these later provisions (which are 
expressed m the 2nd and 3rd articles of the draft) should be pressed 
upon the envoy, or that they should appear to originate with the Gov- 
ernment of India, but that they should be put forward as concession 
to the wishes of the Amir, and as a specific assurance that the appre- 
hensions which the Afghan nation is believed to entertain of our desire 
to obtain again a footing m Kabul, are wholly groundless. 

That the Afghans are impressed with this belief was represented 
during the course of his conference with Major Edwardes by Nazir 
Khair-ullah, who, at the same time, intimated that the Amir would 
regard with much favour the insertion in the treaty of an article by 
which the British Government should engage neither to have a conton- 
ment at Kabul, nor to place any 4 representative there — Major 
Edwardes in bringing forward the second article of the treaty for discus- 
sion, should advert to these representations of Nazir Khairullah, and 
should point out that the article in question does substantially guran- 
tee to the Amir what he is said to have desired, excepting a promise 
that the Government of India shall never have a representative at the 
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court of Kabul, and that it has been proposed for acceptance, with the 
express intention of meeting his wishes as they are believed toi have 
been expressed by Nazir Khairullah. The envoy may be assured, at 
the same time that the Government of India has no intention of send- 
ing and no wish to send a representative to the Court of Kabul, but 
it should be pointed out to him that this Government could not in 
prudence bind itself never to depute a representative to the Amir, for 
if Russia or other powers should be represented by envoys at Kabul, 
the interests of British Government would plainly suffer injury if no 
envoy were present on its behalf. 

If, however, the envoy should not be satisfied with this assurance 
but should press on the part of the Amir for specific stipulations regard- 
ing our having no cantonment at Kabul and no representative there 
Major Ed ward es may be instructed to deliver to the envoy, in the event 
of his signing the treaty as proposed in the draft, a formal note, which 
shall explain that in engaging not to interfere with the territories of 
the Amir, the Government of India intends to repudiate all desire to 
have a cantonment in any part of His Higeness, dominions, and that 
the Government, in like manner, intends, by that article, to repudiate 
all desire to have any representative at Kabul, unless representatives 
from other powers should be admitted there. 

If Major Edwardes should find (which is hardly to be anticipat- 
ed) that the envoy from Kabul will not agree to any treaty unless 
these two stipulations shall be embodied in it, he is authorised to 
introduce, them, in the modified sense described in the preceding part 
of this paragraph. 

In the course of the negotiations upon the 3rd article of the 
proposed treaty, it is possible that the envoy may s object to assume, on 
the part of the Amir, the obligation to resist our enemies to the ut- 
most unless some equivalent .advantage should be conceded to His 
Highness by the provisions of the treaty. In this event the envoy 
should be reminded that, in obtaining from us a treaty of friendship at 
all, the Amir obtains a full equivalent for all that he is asked to give 
in return. Maj. Edwardes should point out to the envoy that, at the 
present time, the Amir has no security, except in our forbearance. 


/ 
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against the infliction by us of such just retribution as we might please to 
exact from him for the unprovoked hostilities which he directed against 
us some years ago— His Highness will do well to recollect that his 
hfrny was moved against us , that he came at its head ; and that it was 
the act of one of his family which delivered our officers, their wives 
and children, as prisoners into the bands of the Sikhs. If His Highness 
the Amir shall obtain, by virtue of the proposed treaty, complete lm- 
tnumty for such acts as these ; if he shall obtain by it the rfelief and 
assurances which he will derive from possessing the plighted friend- 
ship of a great Government whose displeasure he incurred ; whose 
power is irresistible, and whose frontier touches his own , the Amir 
may well be content to give in return that assurance of common resist- 
ance to a common enmy, which is all that the British Government 
now propose to him 

If the envoy from Kabul should decline on the part of 

the Amir to agree to the engagement expressed in the 3rd article of 
the draft then Major Edwardes should be instructed to revert to the 
original basis of negotiation, the simple treaty of friendship, namely 
which is comprehended in the 1st article. 

But it may be anticipated that the Amir’s envoy will, in the first 
instance, manifest much dissatisfaction at the limited scope of the 
proposed treaty. He will probably contend for an alliance offensive 
and defensive, between the States, at all events he will doubtless 
represent the necessity for his obtaining from us some assurances 
against the aggression of Persia or Russia with which he wjll declare 
the Amir’s country to be threatened 

If the envoy should contend for a treaty offensive and defensive. 
Major Edwardes should atonce intimate that the British Government 
will under no circumstances enter into such a compact with the Amir 
of Kabul. The sole effect of such an instrument would be to involve 
the Government of India in the disputes and hostilities of the various 
states which lie beyond its western frontier, and wholly to defeat the 
desire which it sincerely entertains to be at peace with all of them, 
and to abstain from any interference in their interests and concerns. 

If, again, the envoy should represent that, from whatever cause, 
he considers the territories of the Amir to be m danger from the Shab 
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of Persia, and should require that the treaty should convey to him 
some guarantee against Persian aggression, Maj. Edwardes should 
bear in mind the express injunctions which the Governor General in 
Council as received, that the Government of India must not make 
conditions or use language which would occasion just cause of um- 
brage to Persia, and he should refuse to give the guarantee that may 
be sought. 

Maj. Edwardes shall point out that a treaty of friendship unites 
t he Govt, of Persia and of England, that Her Majesty’s Government 
is entirely satisfied with the line of conduct which Persia has pursued 
since England has been engaged in war with Russia and that she is 
convinced that the Shah of Persia has no hostile designs against the 
British Government and will take no part in any measures which the 
Emperor of Russia may conceive for the injury of the British Govern- 
ment in the East. The Government of India therefore, can enter into 
no engagement, which would imply hostility to the power of Persia, 

or suspicion of her intentions — —at the same time Maj. 

Edwardes should be authorised to give full assurance that the British 
Government sincerely desires the continued maintenance of the inde- 
pendence of Afghanistan, and would not view with indifference any 
attempt by a foreign power to subvert it; and the Amir may be inform- 
ed that last year the British Government concluded an engagement 
with the Shah of Persia, which had for its object the maintenance of 
the territory of Herat independent of Persian rule; and at the same time 
took occasion to declare that it will not allow any systematic 
attempt on the part of Persia to effect a change in the state of posses- 
sion in the countries lying between the Persian frontier and the British 
territories in India.” 

Government would not object to slight alteration in the wordings 
of the proposed treaty but Maj. Edwardes must be careful to see 
that such alterations do not affect the sense and no new matter should 
be added without reference to the Governor General in Council.” 

After Major Edwardes had been appointed to conclude the 
Treaty he was superceded by Sir John Lawrence in view of the fact 
that the Amir had specially expressed his desire that the Chief Commis- 
sioner should meet his son and so the political considerations rendered 
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it necessary to commit the duty of concluding the treaty to Sir John 
Lawrence who was invested with full powers by the Government of 
India for the said purpose and who was to follow the same instructions 
as issued to Major Edwardes. 

The Commissioner of Peshawer with a troop of cavalry met the 
Afghan envoy and his party at the border of the cantonment on March 
19, 1855. Sardar Ghulam HyderKhan was accompanied by 37 chiefs, 
Khairullah Khan, envoy from the court of the ruler of Herat and 
other officers. The Sardar’s party was treated with great courtesy and 
the supplies for their camp (situated 7 miles from the ^cantonment on 
the road to Khyber Pass) were furnished free of charge. Rupees seven 
thousand were sent to the Sardar as “Yeefut” The Chief Commissioner 
and the Commissioner of Peshawer returned the visit at the Sardar’s 
camp on the 20th of Jan. 1 Discussions were held between the Chief 
Commissioner and the Sardar who was attended by Hafiz Jee (Privy 
Councilor of the Amir), Shah Nawaz Khan (nephew of the Sardar), 
Shah Murad Khan Barkazai (Governor of Jalalabad), Mirza Ahmad 
Khan (Mir MunshiL The Sardar impressed on the Chief Commis- 
sioner the fact that the Afghan nation was poor and impoverished and 
that the Persian and the Russians could be displeased with the Treaty 
and so it was necessary to grant substantial financial aid to his country. 
The Sardar also wanted to have an assurance from the Chief Com- 
missioner as to whether the British Government would help Afghanis- 
tan if Persia or Russia attacked Herat (which was Kabul’s ally. The 
Chief Commissioner told the Sardar that England and Persia were 
bound by a friendly treaty and Afghanistan should not be afraid of any 
attack by Persia, and that the interests of the two States ( Afghanistan 
and England) were identical. “They were in one boat" the Chief 
Commissioner said, to which the Sardar replied that “being in one 
boat we should sink or swim together.” 2 The British were not pre- 
pared to sink and so the Chief Commissioner kept on avading the 
Sardar on the question without binding the British to any obligations 
of assistancee in case of war. 

On March 24th, 1855 the Chief Commissioner and the Commis- 
sioner of Peshawer waited on the Sardar. The Sardar took out a note 


1. 24th March 1855, Nos. 57—58. 

2. 3 1st Marcb 1955, Nos. 10-11. 
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and read it out to the Chief Commissioner and asked for the British 
point of view regarding the clauses of the note. The Chief Com- 
missioner assented to the first condition that the British Government 
would never interfere with the territories belonging to the Afghans. 
With regard to the second relating to Herat the Chief Commissioner 
assured the Sardar that the “British Government desired the indepen- 
dence of Afghanistan and would not view with indifference any at- 
tempt by a foreign power to subvert it and that the British 

Government will not allow any systematic attempt on the part of 
Persia to affect a change in the state of possessions in the countries 
lying between the Persian frontier and the British territories in India.’’ 1 
and that in the Treaty concluded between England and Persia, the 
maintenance of Herat independent of Persian rule was assured. The 
Chief Commissioner, however, refused to insert anything regarding the 
interests of Herat in the treaty. 

Regarding the restoration of Sardar Sultan Mohammad Khan to 
his former fiefs, the Chief Commissioner declined to do anything about ’ 
it since no Englishman in India desired to see Sultan Mohammad 
Khan in firendly guise. 

The Sardar told the Chief Commissioner that the Amir was 
afraid of the Russians and that against all others including even the 
Persians his power was sufficient. But that if Persia aided by Russia 
should attack Herat, or if Bokhara helped by the some European power 
should cross the Oxus, then the complexion of the case would be 
altered. The Sardar hoped that the English would help the Afghans 
when asked about the nature of the assistance required, the Sardar 
replied “With the English money and army.” The Chief Commissioner 
tried to convince the Sardar that since the Afghans were proud, fanatic 
and unruly people it was not wise “to being twd such races into a 
close contact. The Sardar rejoined in that case that if not with troops 
British could help them with money since money was required to keep 
the Afghans together and ensure their services. The Sardar yielded 
when reminded that the subject of Herat had already been discussed. 

Again on March 27th, a long interview was held between the 
two parties. The articles of the proposed treaty were read out. On 


1. 31st March 1855— Nos. 41—42 
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tjiis occasion too the Sardar said that no safety was provided for Herat 
though the Amir was to become the friend of the friends and the 
enemy of the enemies of the British. Haji Khairullah Khan, the 
representative of the ruler of Herat said that if Herat was excluded 
from the treaty his ruler would fall a victim to the designs of the 
Persians and the Russians. The Chief Commissioner assuring the 
envoy said that “not only his master’s interests were not injured but 
on the contrary they had been cared for by the British Government. 
Still he could not be recognised as the representative of Herat.’’ 1 

Referring to the third article of the proposed treaty the Sardar 
remarked that the terms were “one sidsd’ v aboat this it was explained 
by the Chief Commissioner that the English were content with their 
provisions that they had no ambition to advance which the Amir 
admitted that he had and that the English had no enemies whom they 
dreaded while the Amir was in continual collision with his foes. 

0 At one time the Sardar was even threatened that since his pro- 
posals were inadmissible no treaty Could be concluded. The Sardar, 
however showed willingness to comply with the wishes of the British 
Government and so the deliberations were continued 

The Sardar presented a new draft of the articles in which the 
only matter which had been stuck out was the word “Successors”. 
The Sardar and his friends even thought that the term “Heirs of the 
Amu” was too wise and was applicable to all the relations of the 
Anur (including Sultan Mohammad Khan) who were entitled to inhe- 
ritance according to Muslim Law, but the term ‘successors’ threw the 
door open to the world. On the request of the Sardar the word 
“successors” was expunged. 

Besides, some more additions were introduced in the Government 
draft tfye one designated Amir Dost Mohammad Khan, the Walee of 
Afghanistan and not of Kabul. The other divided Afghanistan into 
two sections namely, the territories under the English and the Territo- 
ries of which the Amir was the ruler. When questioned about the 
ancient limits of Afghanistan, Hafiz Jee replied, “Peshawer, Kabul, 
Kandhar, Herat” According to the draft of the treaty which the 

1 31st March 1855 Nos. 41—42 
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Sardar had, the Amir had resigned claims to the territories which were 
now under the English but his title as tlie Walee of the remainder 
involved that the English recongised him as the arbiter of Kandhar, 
I-Ierat as well as of Kabul. This recognition! was not provided for in 
the instructions issued by the Governor General. On further discus- 
sion the Sardar told that since Kabul was the name of a city it was 
embarassing to cail the Amir the Walee of Kabul who in fact was the 
ruler of all Afghanistan except the territories held by tlie English. On 
Sardars, insistance the Chief Commissioner consented to modify the 
draft without recognising Amir’s claim to any territories which he did 
not hold. This was done and the following wording was adopted : — 

“Amir Dost Mohammad Khan Walee of Kabul and those coun- 
tries of Afghanistan now in his possession.” 1 

The designation of “Walee” was introduced because the Sardar 
observed that Walee was the Afghan term for a supreme ruler whereas 
Amir might be one among many. 

Sardar Ghulam Hyder also desired that his owft name should 
be inserted in the treaty as one of the contracting parties. For the 
active part the Sardar played in concluding the negotiations the Chief 
Commissioner informed the Sardar that it was not expedient to in- 
clude his name but that it could be signed by him as the representa- 
tive of the Amir. 

On March 30th, 1855 the Treaty was signed at a Public Darbar. 
Sardar Ghulam Hyder Khan carried with him one copy of the Treaty 
to Kabul, Another was sent to Calcutta to be ratified by the Governor 
General. The Governor General approved of the treaty but pointed 
out to the Chief Commissioner (as reagards the alterations by which 
the Amir was to be called “Walee” of Kabul and of those countries 
in Afghanistan now in his possession) that the Governor General did 
not agiee that the title 'Amir’ of Kabul’ was incorrectly used by the 
Government in the first instance. It was also pointed out that the 
Wazir of Persia spoke of him as the Amir of Kabul and that the Gov- 
ernor General apprehended that the title assigned to Dost Mohammad 


1. 16th June 1855, Nos. 10—12. 
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Khan in the draft Treaty was right and proper but that he did not 
have any objection to the alteration made by the Chief Commissioner 
The Governor General after ratification of the treaty sent the 
copy for transmission to the Amir It was intended that the Governor 
General and the Amir should each sign the copies of the treaty receiv 
ed by them. The documents were then to be exchanged. 1 he copy 
already signed by the Governor General would then have been ratified 
by the Amir and vice versa 

When the copy of the Treaty was sent to the Go\ernor General 
the Amir feared that the Treaty would be altered by the Governor 
General He addressed along letter to Major Edwardes showing his 
“extra-ordmaiy suspicion and watchfulness against deceit * Hl 
mentioned that since the task of negotiating a treaty had dvohed on 
the two agents who had been invested with full powers, there was no 
need for further amendments to be made by the Goveror General and 
that if the Governor General had made any changes, the Amir would 
also be obliged to enter his own in the changed Treat) 

In order to remove the misunderstanding of the Amir, Major 
Edwardes wrote to him that ‘‘Contracting parties affix their own seals 
and then the copies of the signed treaties are sent to the respective 
sovereigns who put their own seal and then these sealed and signed 

copies are futher exchanged The treaty thus ratified is deposit 

ed in the treasury at Peshawer The Amir was advised not to 

his copy until he" had received the copy from the British 1 

The Amir was informed that not a word was struck out from 
the Treaty and only the signature of the Governor General and his 
Secretary had been added to it 

The ratified copy of the Treaty was sent to the Amir through 
Khan Bahadur Fateh Khan who atas formerly in the Amu's service 
but joined the British Government later on 

Treaty between the British Government and His Highness Ameer 
Dost Mohammad Khan Walee of Kabul and of those countries of 
Afghanistan now in his possession concluded on the part of the 
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British Government by John Lawrence Esq., Chief Commissioner of 
Punjab in virtue of full powers vested in him by the Most Noble Jame 
Andrew Marquis of Dalhousie K.G.I.C.A. Governor General of India 
and on the part of the Amir of Kabul Dost Mohammad Khan by 
Sardar Ghnlam Ilyder Khan in virtue of full authority granted to him 
by His Highness. 

Article I 

Between the Honourable Hast India Company and His Highness 
Amir Dost Mohammad Khan Walee of Kabul and those countries of 
Afghanistan now in his possession and the heirs of the said Amir, 
there shall be perpetual peace and friendship. 

Article II 

The Honourable hist India Company engages to respect those 
territories of Afghanistan now in His Highness’ possession and never 
to interfere therein. 

Article III 

His Highness Amir Dost Mohammad Khan Walee of Kabul and 

of those countries of Afghanistan now in his possession engages on 

his own part and on the part of his heirs to respect the territories of 

the Honourable East India Company and never to interfere therein 

and to be the friend of the friends and enemy of the enemies of the 

Honourable. East India Company. 

*•* 

Done at Peshawer, this thirteeth day of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty five corresponding to the eleventh day' of 
Rajub one thousand two hundred and seventy one. 

(Sd.) JOHN LAWRENCE, 

Chief Commissioner, Punjab. 

(Sd.) SARDAR GHULAM HYDER KHAN 

and in person as the 

and on his own account. 

Amir Dost Mohammad Khan 
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HARM AJMAL KHAN’S' KOLE IN THE 
STRUGGLE FOR FREEDUM 
By 

A. R. Khan 

The Post-1857 period was an era of frustration for the Muslims 
of India. The British were angry and distrusted the Muslims while the 
latter nurtured hatred for them and stood aloof from the active life. 
It was in this atmosphere of despair that Syed Ahmed Khan took upon 
himself the responsibility of organizing the Muslims. They had seen 
the futility of an armed revolt against the British Government; 
therefore they adopted a policy of cooperation in order to re-settle 
their broken life. 

To materialise their schemes the" Muslims founded bodies like 
the Mohammadan Educational Conference and the Indian Defence 
Association, but is was establishment of the all India Muslim League 
at Dacca in 1906 which brought the young Muslim politicians to the 
forefront. Among the new personalities that became prominent was 
Hakim Ajmal Khan. Ajmal Khan had been interested in the distiny 
of India even before 1906 as is evident from his writings in Akmal- 
ul-Akhbar. We could hear from his lips words like “Freedom’’, 
‘Rights’ etc. But if it were to draw a line from where he started his 
political leadership, can be done only by 1906. 

Ajmal Khan’s fame as a physician has spread throughout India 
but most of the writers who have written on post-1857 period have 
not done justice to his political career and activites. Recently some 
work has been done on this subject but the writers have mostly made 
Ajmal Khan follow a certain creed, and his personality has not been 
presented in its real stature. In any case it can not be called 
an objective study. 

Dr. Pattabhisita Rammayya who has made every attempt to mini- 
mizethe services of Muslims in the national cause writes in the History 
of the Indian National Congress, as ‘He (Ajmal Khan) had all the 
suavity, polish and courtsies of a padshah, his culture was of a high 
order and his character was its twin sister which made up the excel- 

(213) 
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lence of his equipment in the moral no less than the intellectual and 
social spheres of life*. 

Besides this paragraph Sitarammiyia has made very casual remarks 
about Ajmal Khan and his work, and has tberetore done great in- 
justice to his towering personality. Perhaps the reason of this is that 
most of the writers failed to realise that Ajmal Khan was a man of 
very high calibre. 

Ajmal Khan stands as a link between the leaders of the old 
moderate school and the extremist new young group It is surprising 
he enjoyed the confidence of both for a fairly long time. 

Ajmal Khan influenced the policy of the Muslim League for 
several years He guided the League according to the conditions of 
the subcontinent When need arose for close co-operation between 
the Hindus and Muslims of India, he made the Muslim League stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the Indian National Congress Qaid*i Azam 
Mohammad All Jinnah and Ajmal Khan worked hand in hand for 
this object After the Lucknow Pact of 1916 the Hindu-Muslim 
co-operation reached such a climax that the League and Congress held 
many of their sessions at the same place In these sessions often 
common resolutions were adopted and it seemed at one stage that the 
struggle for freedom would be shortened considerably through the 
concerted efforts of the Hindus and Muslims The Hindu-Mushm 
co-operation sometimes received set backs through communal riots 
which often started on timsy issues such as slaughter of cows, 
playing of music before mosques etc The British rulers made 
capital out of it and fanned the fire of communalism The acti- 
vities of the Hindu Mahasabha furthered this cause. Many con 
ferences and discussions were held to bring about better understanding 
but they did not go further than the pronouncement of high sounding 
principles only 

Ajmal Khan played a prominent part in bringing the two nations 
nearer. In the later twenties the Mahasabhai influnce spread among 
the Hindus to such an extent that they did not e\en hesitate In doubt- 
ing the integrity of Ajmal Khan All his services were forgotten and 

I Qazi M. Abdul Ghaffar Hay at i Ajmal 
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his sincerity was mocked at. Persons like Swami Shardha Nand 
accused him for communalism. 

Ajmal Khan’s idea of Hindu-Muslim unity and co-operation was 
not an isolated fact. It represented the feelings of the Muslim intelli- 
gentsia. His attempts for such a unity can be called the last attempts 
of the Indian Muslims to come to terms with the Hindus. The failure 
of Ajmal Khan in his mission was not the failure of one man but the 
failure of the whole Muslim nation in India to solving the eommunal 
problem by joining hands with the Hindus. After that the two nations 
separated and the structure of Hindu-Muslim unity collapsed. 

Who can easily guess to-day, what would have been the reaction 
of Ajmal Khan in the later thirties of this century? Would he not 
become an ardent supporter of Pakistan, in order to avert a civil war 
in the country? 

Let us now consider Ajmal Khan’s political activities stage by 
stage. His political career can broadly be divided into three parts 
according to his political role and reactions. 

In the first stage, Ajmal Khan kept himself busy- in his profes- 
sional work and did some work for Aligarh and the Muslim League. 
After- the birth of the League at Dacca Ajmal Khan became more 
active in the political field. In December, 1907, he went to attend 
the Muslim League session at Karachi. Is it not interesting that the 
League bom in Dacca received its final shape at Karachi. Both these 
places are now in Pakistan. 

In the Karachi session League agreed upon (1) loyalty to Govern- 
ment (2) Protection of the rights of the Muslims (3) Developing good 
relations among the different sections of Indian population. Adaniji 
Pirbhoy, the president of the session went to the extent of saying 
“We have gone ahead so far that if we step back we will be nowhere 
and we will be deemed unfit in getting some share in the govern- 
ment.’’ Who knew that these words would prove to be the beginning 
of a movement which would culminate in achievement of Pakistan. 

Just after the Karachi session Ajmal Khan was honoured with 
the title of Haziq-ul-Mulk by the Government. Later he returned 
this title in connection with non-co-operation movement. 
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In September 1908 Ajmal Khau attended the annual session of 
the Muslim League at Amritsar This session was attended by many 
influential and important persons Mian Mohammad Shaft, Syed All 
Imam, Maulana Mohammad All, Nawab All Choudhry and Mazhar ul- 
Haq This meeting showed the increasing influence of the League 
Partition of Bengal was upheld by this session as it was thought to be 
beneficial for the Muslims of East Bengal 

In 1909, Ajmal Khan left the regular service of Rampur and 
began to take more active part in the political activities of the country 
He invited Nawab VVaqar-ul Mulk to hold the Muslim League session 
at Delhi He was elected the President of the Reception Committee 
In his presidential address he remarked 

Tt is incorrect to think that Muslims want to remain aloof from 
the political life due to this reason that Sir Syed did not co-operate with 
the Congress As the number of educated Muslims has increased they 
cannot remain outside the pale of the political life ’ In this speech 
Ajmal Khan supported the reform scheme, particularly the separate 
electorates He wanted to establish good relations with the other 
communities of India 1 

In the same >ear, while delivering his Presidential address in the 
session of the Nadwatul Ulama he exhorted the 'Ulama to wake up and 
take part in the struggle for freedom 

The Muslim League session was held at Nagpur in 1910 under 
the presidentship of Syed Nabi uilah The President tried to shake 
the Muslims out of their slumbering condition 2 and gave examples of 
other progressive Asian countries 

During this period, the first step, which Ajmal Khan took against 
the Government was quasi political It was in support of Unam prac- 
titioners against the Registration Act passed by the Government He 
also set up a Unam Tib Organization 

1 ‘Although we enjoy the confidence of the Tulexs yet the establishment of 
good relations with our sister nations is also necessary ' 

*A brilliant future is unveiled before us In future, if we remained true 
to our country and ourselves wc will be the pioneers of our country in the 
struggle for freedom * 


2 
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In the month of May, Ajmal Klran decided to tour Europe for 
a change and also to study the conditions prevailing there. During his 
stay in London, he came to know Dr. Mukhtar Ahmad Ansari, then 
a house surgeon at Charing Cross Hospital. This acquaintance later 
on developed into a friendship which lasted till his death. On his 
return from Europe, Ajmal Khan busied himself in the affairs of the 
Muslim League and the Tibbia Conference. 

At this time, the extremist and anarchist group of Bengal started 
violence and created confusion in the land. 

In order to appease the feelings of the loyal group the visit 
of His Britannic Majesty to India was arranged in 1911. The 
capital of India was transferred to Delhi. Ajmal Khan hailed this 
change. Even at this early state of his career Ajmal Khan retained 
his individual character, freedom of thought and salf-respect. 

During this time, there occurred many political events in the 
Islamic world which made the Muslims restless. Italy attacked Tripoli 
in 1911 to take her share in the assets of “the sick man” of Europe. 
The big powers convived at it. The Turks and the Arabs, however, 
thwarted the plans of the European powers. Then the Balkan states 
encouraged to make a common cause against the Turks. Russia began 
to extend her influence in Northern Iran by force. All these develop- 
ments annoyed the Indian Muslims and they became uneasy. 

Maulana Mohamed Ali was voicing the feelings of the nation 
through his papers, the Comrade and Hamdard. When Maulana 
Mohamed Ali came to Delhi to work for the national cause Ajmal 
Khan received this poineer of freedom with open arms. He helped 
Mohamed Ali in organizing a medical mission to the help of the Turks. 
The Balkan War made Ajmal Khan an important figure in politics. 

In 1913, the Muslim League’s session was hald at Lucknow. 
Muslim leaders seriously considered the prevailing conditions and they 
deliberated over the need of making common cause with the Congress. 
This session was attended by several noteworthy Hindu leaders. 1 Mrs. 
Naidu even addressed this gathering. Mr. Mohamed Ali Jinnah, Syed 

1. Pandit Bishan Narain Dar— President of Congress and Mrs. Naidu 
for instance. 
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Wazir Hasan and Mian Mohd. Shafi worked for bringing about unity 
among the Hindus and Muslims. 

About this time occured the tragedy of the Kanpur mosque. The 
municipal authories demolished a part of the mosque and the 
Government upheld that action. The Muslims started agitation in 
which Ajmal Khan’s role was not insignificant and is praised by 
Dr. Ansari. 

The annual Session of the Muslim League was held at Agra on 
30th December. Sir Ibrahim Rahmatoola presided. In his address 
he made it clear that Government did not care for the feelings of the 
people when maintaining its ‘grandur and force’. He also remarked 
‘Members of the Civil Service should remember that they are servants 
of India and they should be loyal to her interests.’ At another place, 
he remarked ‘That day will be memorable for Britain when it will 
raise the 30 crores people of India to the full stature of freedom.* So 
this address showed that the whole tone of the Muslims had changed 
by this time. Now they did not want to remain only the loyal subjects 
of the British Government. This address served as a prelude to the 
joint efforts of the League and the Congress in the struggle for free- 
dom during the twenties of this century. 

The World War I started in 1914, and the Muslim leaders 
including Ajmal Khan pledged their loyalty for a good cause by help- 
ing the British against the Germans. The entry of Turkey in the War 
on the side of the Central Powers created an awkward position for the 
Muslims, because the Turkish Sultan was also the Khalifah. Their 
sympathy with the Turks was natural. The Government could not 
appreciate this and stated a policy of repression. It cancelled the 
sureties of Al-Hilal, Hamdard and Comrade etc. The Defence of India 
Act was enforced. Zafar Ali Khan, Mohamed Ali, Shaukat Ali and 
many other Muslim leaders were interned. Ajmal Khan was suspected 
of carrying on seditious activities against the Government in collabora- 
tion with Afghanistan but no proof could be found. However, now 
he had to change his attitude towards the-Government 

In 1915 the League Session was held at Bombay. The President 
of the session. Mazhar-ul-Haq, said ’Have confidence in God and 
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yourself. March forward with undaunted courage and will power 
towards your future. Don’t stop, don’t stay.’ 

Efforts were made to create confusion in this session but the 
League stood firm and appointed a committee including Hakim Ajmal 
Khan to negotiate with the Congress for chalking out the common line 
of action. 

The British meanwhile succeeded in instigating the Arabs and 
putting forward Slurif Husain of Mecca as there leader against the 
Turks. The Muslims feared that European influence would now enter 
holy places. 

On 6th July a mammoth meeting was held in Masjid Fatehpuri. 
Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari and other leaders participated. It was also 
an occassion when the religious leaders came out to work with their 
brethren for the cause of Khilafat. 

In Madras Mrs. Anne Bcsant started the Home Rule League 
Tilak joined it in 1916, Gandhi also started his political career in India. 

In the same year the League and the Congress session were held 
at Lucknow. Mr. Jinnah was the President of the League. The best 
political workers of the subcontinent were present there. The great 
achievement of the Muslim League was that it prepared the future 
programme of reforms jointly with the Hindus. 

Dr. Ansari says that Hakim Ajmal Khan believed that in Bengal 
and the Punjab, the Muslims should retain their majority, though it 
may be very meagre; in provinces where they were.' in minority they 
should get seats according to their numerical strength. He believed 
that minority would remain a minority, no matter whether it was 
small or large. The Lucknow Pact had reversed this ; it created 
non-Muslim majority in Bengal and the Punjab and gave weightage to 
the Muslims in provinces where they were in minority. As this Pact 
was accepted by the majority of the Hindus and Muslims Ajmal Khan 
did not oppose it, he bowed before the common will soon after this 
the Secretary of State for India, Montagu, came personally to India 
to see the situation for himself. About this time Ajmal Khan also 
tried to establish an Islamic College in Delhi. He collected some 
fund for it, but the other important (political) • problems drew his 
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attention and he had to leave it. In November, the Muslim leaders 
gathered at Sharif Manzil (Residenee of Ajtnal Khan) in Delhi and 
they set up a body, Anjuman Nazar Bandan-i-Islam. This effort 
was directly against the British Government 

The report of Rowlatt Committee further infuriated the people 
In December Ajmal Khan u as present on the platforms of Lea- 
gue and the Congress at Calcutta. He had now reached a stage of 
popularity where no political gathering could be conceived of witout 
him. It was on this occasion that Ajmal Khan and Gandhi came 
near to each other After this meeting Ajmal Khan expressed his im- 
pression of Gandhi in the following words, ‘He is a sincere and able 
man. If he remains alive then he will reach a high position not only 
in the Congress but India too’. 

About C R Das who was in the twenties of this century a pro- 
minent leader of India, Ajmal Khan said, ‘He is a contented man, 
riches have not spoiled him He has high aims and has no communal 
prejudices.’ 

At this stage there occurred a great communal riot at Arrah, 
which thoroughly annoyed the Muslims, but it was through Ajmal 
Khan’s efforts that the Hindu Muslim unity did not collapse It was 
his life’s mission and he devoted his best efforts to it. As Hakim 
Ajmal Khan had now associated himself with the two major political 
parties, the Government withdrew its patronage from him 

When the World War I was passing through its critical stages, 
the English people wanted more co operation from Indians In res- 
ponse to their appeals and promises to consider her demands for 
freedom with sympathy India gave near about 15 lakhs of soldiers 
and ctores of rupees But when the British got the support of U S A , 
they changed their attitude. Ajmal Khan said, ‘We have been loyal 
to the British Government in their critical moments but now they are 
hurting our feelings How can we keep our loyalty and to what extent 
In September 1918, the Muslim League held a special session 
under the presidentship of Raja Mahmudabad at Bombay and put 
forward its demands which were already agreed upon by the Indian 
National Congress But at this stage the question of the fate of 
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Turkey and other Muslim countries also became prominent. The 
‘Ulama of Bengal protested against the high-handed policy of the 
British Government in a meeting. This meeting was dispersed by the 
bullets of the police and army. From here started the venue of the 
struggle for freedom changed. 

The League held its Session in Delhi. The ’Ulama attended it 
and whole-heartedly supported Muslim demands in regard to — 

(1) Political rights, 

(2) The Khilafat question, and / 

(3) Protection of holy places. 

Hakim Ajmal Khan asked the Muslims to forget the atrocities 
of the Hindus committed at Arrali, Shahabad and Katarpur and join 
them in their efforts for the national cause. 

The Presidential addresses of Ajmal Khan and Dr. Ansari deliver- 
ed at the Congress and League Sessions respectively solved a tedious 
question whether a Muslim was a Muslim first or Hindustani first. The 
Hindu leaders were convinced of, Muslim help and co-operation in 
the struggle for freedom. This united front organized by* Ajmal Khan 
and Dr. Ansari wrecked the British scheme of ‘Divide and Rule’. Thus 
the year 1918 was very important in the life of Ajmal Khan and also 
in the history of Hind-Pakistan. 

In February 1919 Rowlatt Bill was put before the Council and in 
spite of the protests of the people it was passed. This caused great 
uneasiness in the subcontinent and hartals were organized in March 
and April. 

In Delhi Ajmal Khan and Dr. Ansari took an active part in 
the hartal. Ajmal Khan had great influence over the people and was 
often referred as the uncrowned King of Delhi. The police fell on 
the people with all its might but failed. Dr. Ansari says about this 
period, ‘The whole city was burning with the fire- of vengeance. If 
Ajmal Khan had not made use of his personality then the Government 
would have started its campaign of killing and the scenes of 1857 
would have been repeated.’’ 
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At the same time the Punjab witnessed the Jjllanwala Bagh 
massacre. The British expected some trouble from Afghanistan and 
they created doubts in the minds of the Hindus that Muslims wanted 
to establish their rule with the help of the Afghans, this doubt was 
cleared at least for the time being by Ajmal Khan’s statement whp 
assured them that Muslims had no such intentions 

When these events were agitating the minds of the people the 
Muslims had an extra problem before them the Khilafat and protection 
of the holy places of Islam The Khilafat question was Jinked up with 
other demands of the Indians , this was done at an All India Con- 
ference of which Ajmal Khan was the convener. At Lucknow a 
general prayer day was observed. 

On Nov. 24 the Khilafat Conference was inagu rated at Delhi 
Ajmal Khan was one of its sponsors Gandhi attended it and assured 
the Muslims of his support. The Conference passed a resolution, “If 
the treaty with Turkey and the question of Khilafat is not decided 
according to the wishes of the Msulims then they will bojcott British 
goods and will not co-operate with the Government” The Govern- 
ment had appointed a committee to report upon the Punjab atrocities, 
but the people had no confidence in it 

In the Amritsar sessions of the League Ajmal Khan made a his- 
toric statement about Hmdu-Muslim unity. In order to satisfay hi> 
Hindu brothers he appealed to the Muslims to stop the sacrifice of cows 
on 'Id day and slaughter goats and sheep instead, for sacrificial purpose. 
The League adopted this resolution officially. Ajmal Khan advised 
the people to stop it in the holy cities of the Hindus first and then 
gradually in other cities also. Gandhi liked this move very much and 
he wrote an article in ‘Young India*. Ajmal Khan had now reached 
the apex of his political career* 

On 19th January 1920 Dr. Ansati led a deputation and waited on 
the Viceroy. It tried to impress upon his mind the fact that the con- 
tinued existence of the Khilafat as a temporal, no less than spiritual, 
institution was the very essence of their faith Chelmsford exphasised 
the fact that the question did not lie m the hands of the British Govern- 
ment. Britain alone could not do much. And finally on I7lh March 
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Lloyd George’s reply quashed (he hopes of the Muslims. The 19th 
March was therefore observed as a day of national mourning. Finally 
the leadars decided to start non-co-operation. Hakim Ajmal Khan N and 
Gandhi returned the title of Haziq-ul-Mulk and the Kaisar Hind medal 
respectively. Others followed suit. The people then gave Ajmal Khan’ 
the title of Masih-ul-Mulk which became more popular than Haziq-ul- 
Mulk. 

Another important event of the time was the Hijrat. The Muslim 
started migrating to Afghanistan in large numbers, but soon the entry 
of the refugees was stopped by the Afghan Government. Maulana 
Ubaid ullah Sindhi who had worked with Ajmal Khan left for Kabul 
and took refuge there. The Government suspected that Ajmal Khan 
was in contact with him. 

On 28th May, the Khilafal Committee met in Bombay and gave 
one month’s notice to the Viceroy to fulfil his promises about Turks 
otherwise non-co-operation was to be launched. The 31st August was 
observed as Khilafat Day and hartals were organised throughout the 
country. 

The Government imposed a collective fine on the citizans of 
Delhi but Hakim AjmafKhan exhorted-.them not to pay it, he remarked 
‘The people of Delhi dislike this fine because they think it against the 
principle of justice therefore they do not want to pay this.’ This 
protest was so successful that no body paid this fine in Delhi. 

In September the Congress, the League, the Khilafat Committee 
and Jamiat-ul-Ulama held their sessions in Calcutta and formed a 
united front. The ’Ulama passed a resolution regarding the “ Nizam 
SliarVati’. Ajmal Khan opposed it because it gave the 'Ulama very 
wide powers, which he thought might create difficulties for the workers. 
Ajmal Khan, however, was very pleased with this concerted effort of 
the Hindus and Muslims. He remarked “Anglo Indians will be 
disappointed in not finding the differences, among the patriots which 
they had expected. But the rest of India will be pleased to see that 
the leaders at least have girdled their lion for the freedom of the in- 
dividual and Self-Government’. 

In these meetings, the majority of the Hindu leaders opposed 
the non-cooperation movement. Among them were some of the most 
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promiment Hindus, as foe instance, Lajpat Rai, C. R. Das, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malavia, Dr. Moonje, Mrs Annie Besant. Mr Gandhi 
however could have this resolution passed in the Congress session 
with the help of muslim leaders like Ajmal Khan, Ah Brothers and 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. The Muslims should be proud of this fact 
that this great movement which forms the most brilliant chapter of the 
history of our struggle for freedom was sponsored by them 

The Government encouraged and succeded in exciting communal 
feelings , there was trouble in Agra. It was Ajmal Khan who brought 
the two parties near to each other. Gandhi wrote in ‘Young Leadear 
that Hakim Ajmal Khan wa$ a true Muslim who enjoyed the confi- 
dence of both the nations. He went there with his collegues and 
settled the dispute, but he could not reach every place and the people 
would have to be cooperative and peaceful 

In the beginning Ajmal Khan was not in favour of educational 
non-cooperation because he considered it unwholesome for students, 
but Gandhi persuaded him to agree with his views Therefore tbe 
managing bodies of the different Universities, like Aligarh and 
Banaras, were asked to boycott the grant-in-aid which they received 
from the Government 

In Aligarh and Banaras, these suggestions were not appnciated 
by the trustees Then an appeal u as made to the students and near 
about 600 from Aligarh and 4t)0 from Banaras left their universities 
To provide educational facilities for non-co-operating students 
of Aligarh a national university, known as the Jama Mlllia was 
inaugurated on November 5, 1920 Ajmal Khan was elected as Amu 
Jamia and in this office he continued till his last days Mohammed All 
became its principal The national University w as established in a 
few houses and bungalows of Aligarh. In Benares Kashi Vidia Peth 
was established 

In November a grand session of the Jamiat-ul-’Ulama was held 
It was presided over by Ajmal Khan. He delivered an excellent Presi- 
dential address which explained all the aspeets of non-cooperation 

In 1921 Ajmal Khan asked Gandhi to inaugurate the Tibbia 
College. What a difference 1 its foundation stone wvis laid b> Lord 
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Hardinge and now it was inaugurated by Gandhi. This shows the 
breadth of Ajmal Khan’s vision and the great confidence exhibited 
by the Muslims in Hindu leadership. Mr. Gandhi in his presidential 
address remarked *1 consider Hakim Ajmal Khan a great link in the 
Hindu-Muslim unity without which we cannot make any progress and 
I think this College will be a prelude to it/ 

Meanwhile the Ulama had issued a fatwa condemning the 
Government which was signed by all the important Muslim leaders. 
The Government replied by arresting a number of Hindu and Muslim 
leaders. Maulana Mohammed Ali Shaukat Ali and some other leaders 
were arrested for their speeches in the Khilafat conference held in 
Karachi. Their trial is a famous event of the freedom struggle and is 
known as the Karachi trial. 

Another significant event was the decision of the workers to boy- 
cott the visit of Prince of Wales when he arrived in Bombay a com- 
plete hartal was observed. Firing and clashes took place. In other 
cities like Allahabad, Lucknow, Calcutta and Lahore, anti-Govern- 
ment demonstrations were organized. The Government tried its 
best to come to terms with the leaders but failed to get their support. 
On its failure it stated repression and arrested most of them. 

The next step taken by the leaders of the Nationalist movement 
was to boycott the use of foreign cloth. They laid emphasis on the 
use of khaddar. Ajmal Khan took prominent part in this. 

In early November the Mahasabha held its session in Delhi and 
as a token of recognition of the services of Ajmal Khan elected him 
as the President of the Reception Committee, a unique honour given 
to any. Muslim. It may be noted that in 1920-2 1 the policy of the 
Mahasabha was not based on Hindu communalism as it was later on. 

In his address Hakim Ajmal Khan emphasized the need of unity. 
He also stressed the point that the Hindus should not object to the slau- 
ghter of cows; more over it is held on a great scale by the orders and 
for the requirements of the Government. However he asked Muslims 

4 

to desist from cow slaughter in general in a voluntary fashion. 

In 1921 most of the leaders except Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari 
and Mr. Gandhi were in Jail. So Ajmal Khan appealed to the people 
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to control themselves and to continue the fight for freedom peacefully. 
Ajmal Khan did not separate the cause of Khilafat from Swaraj. 
He visualized them as complementary. i 

In December the convocation of the Jama Millia was held in 
which he told the graduates that they would have to work hard for 
their homeland and as such people had great expectations from them. 
A fter the distribution of degrees he prepared to go to Ahmedabad 
where he presided over the Congress Session in place of C. R. Das 
who was in jail. There he asked the people to court arrest. Under 
his presidentship the Congress passed the individual non-cooperation 
resolution and decided to launch an exemplary non-cooperation 
1 compaign in Bardoli in the form of non-payment of taxes. The 
Congress gave full powers of action to Mr. Gandhi. 

Hasrat Mohani put forward his resolution for complete inde- 
pendence before the Congress and the League. But this move was 
opposed by Gandhi and the people still stuck to Swaraj under British 
Government. It is significant however that a Muslim took the lead 
in putting forward the demand of complete independence, just as was 
the case with the non-cooperation movement. 

In the Khilafat Conference Ajmal Khan prepared the Muslim 
for the fight against the British imperialism. 

In January 1922, Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari and Swatni 
Shardhanand collected near about 25 thousand volunteers for non- 
violent non-cooperation. 

In February 1922, Mr. Gandhi was preparing for civil Distur- 
bance m Bardoli. when he learnt that a riot occurred at Choura* 
Chori in Gorakhpur district ; the police and the national workers had 
come to clash. Mr. Gandhi was so upset by this that he proposed 
to stop the civil disobedience movement at once. It was a shock to 
many and when Ajmal Khan was asked about it he wrote back to 
Mr. Gandhi * You are there on the spot and you are the best judge, 
but in my opinion the stopping of civil disobedience movement will 
retard the progress of India towards the goal of freedom.** Others 
also protested against it and later on Mr. Gandhi allowed individual 
civil disobedience through a resolution of the Congress but the harm 
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was done and it could not be retrieved and the whole plan failed in 
1922. 

Here the courage and political acumen of Ajmal Khan can be 
compared with those ; .of Gandhi. Had Ajmal Khan’s advice been 
accepted India might have been free much earlier. 

Ajmal Khan had this grievance against Gandhi that he took 
this great decision without consulting him although he was President of 
the Congress. This step of Gandhi sent a wave of disappointment 
throughout India. After this started the new epoch, the last 5 years 
of Ajmal Khan’s life were years of disappointment. 

Later on Gandhi was arrested and sentenced for 6 years and 
he handed over the supereme command of the people of India to 
Ajmal Khan. It was a great honour but it came a bit too late. 

A committee was appointed from top leaders of the Congress 
to hold investigations about the feelings of people. The Committee 
in her decision after proper tour was divided and one group was 
called No-changer and the other Swarajist. 

Ajmal Khan, Pandit Motilal Nehru and Patel supported the \ 
idea of taking part in the elections of the Councils and obstructing the 
work of the Government, while the other party was in favour of 
boycott of the Council. 

Besides, there were divisions in the Congress itself. The Maha- 
sabha adopted a militant character and it even doubted the integrity 
of Ajmal Khan, the greatest pioneer of Hindu Muslim Unity. In one 
of its handbills it was remarked that “ Ajmal Khan protects and 
supports the party which converts Hindu children to Islam ”. 

While Ajmal Khan was sympathizing with the Akali movement 
in the Punjab against the Government who could say he was a 
•communalist. If he could be doubted, who else could be relied ? 

At this time came the communal riots m Multan. Ajmal Khan 
and Pandit Malavia toured the area to bring peace to both of them. 
But when Pandit Malavia returned to Lahore he made a speech in 
which he exaggerated the happenings and showed the helplessness of 
the Hindus and therefore started the Sangathan movement by which 
the Hindus were asked to prepare themselves physically. 
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Another committe was appointed to visit Multan *, ll found the 
Hindus too much excited Ajmal Khan tried to put down the 
differences and paid some money to the Hindus from the Khilafat 
Relief Fund. Ajmal Khan was deeply affected by this state of affairs. 
Later in the Punjab Provincial Conference, he said, “ Every body 
from you demands Swaraj although you are fighting amongst yourself.’’ 

He also asked the press of the Punjab to play its proper part in 
establishing congenial atmosphere and establishment of peace 

At this stage the Turks under Mustafa Kemal gained a victory 
over the Greeks This victory was celebrated in Delhi by the leaders 
and the people of the subcontinent 

Ajmal Khan however continued his efforts for Hindu-Muslun 
unity, he adhered to the Swaraj party. 

At this time Swann Shardhanand came out of the jail although 
his"period of internment had not been completed He came to Delhi 
and started the Shuddhi movement by forming a party called Bharat 
Shudhi Sabha, which soon become active in Agra, Muttra, Aligarh and 
the neighbouring districts He gave queer statements about the 
attitude of Muslim leaders, particularly Ajmal Khan. 

To counteract the Shuddhi the Muslims founded Tabhgh party 
and started the counter-attacks 

In 1923, there occured many communal riots throughout the 
country, in March, Ajmal Khan denounced the rioters and criticised 
the criminal mentality of those Hindus and Muslims who took part in 
the riots The Hindu papers criticised Ajmal Khan severely for this 
and attributed many false things to him. 

In his Id message to the nation he said, “Had I not been sick I 
would have devoted every moment of my L life to removing misun- 
derstanding between the Muslims and the Hindus because on the 
cooperation of these two peoples depends our bright future and 
the freedom of India But the fire of communalism continued and 
could not be extinguished The political progorammes were set aside 
and the two peoples separated from each other 

The atmosphere became so polluted with communalism that the 
Hindus even did not participate in the celebrations of freedom for 
Turkey. 
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In those days, Ajmal Khan had eye trouble but even then he con- 
tinued to serve the country'. He could not attend the Coconada session 
of the Congress. He simply sent a message to the session. Nothing 
important could be decided in that Session. 

The year 1924 proved to be worse than 1923, as far as tension of 
feelings between the Hindus and Muslims were concerned. The 
Kliilafat movement collapsed due to the abolition of Khilafat in 
Turkey by the Turkish National Assembly. Ajmal Khan was one 
of the leaders who did not censure Turks for this act. The proposal of 
a deputation to Turkey was dropped because of the cold behaviour of 
Turks. 

On this the differences between the Muslim and Hindus were 
widened. A Maha-sabhai wrote Rangila Rasul, which contained 
important remarks about the Holy Prophet. The Hindu papers 
called the sayings and writings of Ajmal Khan shallow' with no reality. 
This made Mr. Gandhi and Ajmal Khan both hopeless about Hindu- 
Muslim unity. 

When the riots became very common Mr. Gandhi observed 
21 days’ fast for stopping them. About this time some of the 
leaders of the Muslims and Hindus assembled in Delhi to discuss the 
communal situation. 

Ajmal Khan spoke with his full vehemence on the subject, 
w'hich, he said, w r as the sole aim of his life. He criticized both the 
nations for their undesirable activities. 

Discussions were held, promises were made, panchayats were 
formed but nothing came out of it. 

Even Mr. Gandhi and Maulana Shaukat Ali could not see eye 
to eye when they both toured Kohat. Both differed in their reports. 
Mr. Gandhi was asked not to publish his report but he published it 
and therefore Shaukat Ali also had to do the same. This separated 
the Ali-Brothers from Gandhi. 

More differences arose between the Muslims on the dethrone- 
ment of Sharif Husain from the guardianship of holy places and the 
rise to power of Ibn Saud. Ajmal Khan and Gandhi both retired 
from politics for sometime. 
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In 1925 Ajtnal Khan again tried for Hindu Muslim unity but 
met with no success; therefore he diverted his attention to the 
Tibbia College and Jamia Millia. His health was deteriorating, so 
he decided to go to Europe to give rest to his body as well as his 
injured soul. 

At the time of his departure he wrote a touching letter to 
Mr. Gandhi in which he said that if some one would ash him about 
the condition of India, he would have to say that the two great 
nations of India were fighting amongst themselves. 

During his stay in Europe he met old friends, studied the insti* 
tions there; in Muslim countries he discussed the possibilities of 
Motamar Islami, He also advised the Indians abroad to live in 
unity and set an example for their countrymen. 

When he returned to India he found the conditions to be worse; 
however, he encouraged his countrymen by giving a message on the 
9th October, 1925. The sum total of my observations Js that from 
whatever “ I have seen in this tour is that Asia will surely become 
free. " 

But he was not satisfied with the conditions prevailing in the 
Muslim countries. 

He continued emphasizing his point ; he wrote in one of his 
letters “ We desire to have complete independence of India and we 
have set it as our motto. Therefore if we get anything less than that 
from the Government of India, we will not accept it as our goal, but 
we will suppose it as ihe first stage of our aim. ” Actually this 
reflected his ideas about the scheme of reform in the country. 

Ajmal Khan originally was not in favour of separate rights 
or reservation of seats in the legislatures for Muslims but seeing the 
changing conditions he did not press his point of view. Generally 
speaking he preferred a middle way. 

Ajmal Khan although he liked the change in Turkey, could 
not compromise with the idea of complete abolition of the Khilafat 
because he thought it a semblence of the unity of the Muslims of 
the world. 
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Ajmal Khan also felt sore about the high handed policy of the 
French rulers in Syria and other middle Eastern countries, and he 
has written long letter abont it. All these feelings showed his 
keenness in the freedom and progress of India and Asia Muslim 
countries. 

After 1925, Ajmal Khan had almost retired from active politics 
due to his ill health but even then he used to inspire others and 
indirectly took part in consultations. 

In a meeting held in May 1926, he gave a frank talk. He said, 
" Unfortunately the condition of the country is too bad. The danger 
of Hindu-Muslim disunity is very serious. This is not only bad for 
both the nations but dangerous for the struggle for freedom too. 
India has forgotten now what sacrifices it has offered for this unity. 
I. still whole hcartedly support the same unity of Hindu-Mu slims 
as I did earlier. The abandonment of this may cause an irreparable 
harm. I am presenting here the history of unity of Muslims and 
Hindus. 

Due to the Malabar risings and Multan riots the Hindus were 
excited, and they increased the strength of the Hindu Mahasabha 
and enhanced the activities of Shuddhi and Sanghtan. The Hindus 
are responsible for this step. Will my Hindu brothers tell me if 
such events had not happened in Arrah and Katarpur ? Did the 
Muslims not feel insecure there ? Why this reaction of the Hindus 
after Multan ? Will the well-wishers of the Hindu-Muslim unity see 
any good in this mentality of the Hindus. If the Hindus desire to 
acheive Swaraj and they want to fight for their country bravely 
they should stop their questionable activities in this respect. The 
Muslims have to see what thev have got to do against this behaviour 
of the Hindus. Should they remain silent or react to this policy ? 
This session is held to formulate a policy about it. If the Muslims 
repay there in the same coins they will necessarily take them towards 
collision, and I will request my Hindu brothers not to push the 
Muslims to that side. ’’ 

In this apeech he explained the point of view of the common 
Muslims of those days. He was shocked to see that it had prevailed 
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upon the policy of the Indian National Congress ; and now the 
Muslims could not think themselves safe ' if they stili continued to 
remain in the Congress. 

In order to sort out these differences and to bring the .two groups 
together he in consultation with other leaders, like Dr. Ansari, Pandit 
Moti Lai Nehru, founded a new party called Indian National Union. 
He wanted to rejuvenate the Swaraj group whi c h was passing under 
the influence of Mahasabha. 

In spite of all his frank talk and good intentions Hindu Papers like 
Partap commented adversely, e. g. “When Hakim Ajmal Khan has 
started to talk in the same strain as Khwaja Hasan Nizami then who can 
be relied upon?. Mr. Gandhi had placed the destiny of 20 crores 
of Hindus in the hands of Ajmal Khan in 1921; that Ajmal Khan has 
died. The Ali-Brothers were Mullas even before joining the Congress; 
we do not feel too much for them if they go against us now; but Ajmal 
Khan has put the blame on the Hindus, to whom should we 
now go?” 

In .spite of all this the other party was not ready to, accept their 
mistakes and if they were criticised they started complaining and blaming 
Ajmal Khan. 

The Muslims of India rightly thought that if the integrity of Ajmal 
Khan in spite of his honest intentions could be doubted who could win 
the confidence of Hindus without becoming their yes-man. When the last 
hope was doomed, the Muslims started in finding some solution separate- 
ly, which ended finally in the establishment of Pakistan. 

Hakim Ajmal Khan never wanted to prolong the issues and there- 
fore he did net enter into controversy with Partap and other Hindu 
papers. 

The communal riots took a great toll of lives. In fact life became 
miserable for both the nations. It became certain that the two people 
could not live in peace. Who knows that if Ajmal Khan been alive he 
would have become the most ardent supporter of the idea of Pakistan 
in the later thirtees and early forties. For a man of his nature the 
only way to avert civil war among the different sections of the people 
of India would have been partitioned. 
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In one of the speeches he had asked the ' Utama to stop taking very 
active part in politics and devote themselves instead to Ijtehad and to 
think on problems like banking system, interest, pardah system etc. He 
did not appreciate the activities of Dcoband, which had started taking 
a keen interest in politics. 

The ’ Ulama did not like this speech of Ajmal Khan and they 
thought that his ideas were harmful to their interests. 

In December Ajmal Khan had not been able to attend the Con- 
gress session of Gauhati. He sent the message, “if the Congress does 
not produce a programme for Hindu -Mu slim unity thinking it vital 
then permit me to say that their whole progamme will be useless/ 

In the same month Shardhanand was killed in Delhi and Ajmal 
Khan deplored this deed. But the Hindus suspected him of having 
sympathy with the murderer. 

Ajmal Khan’s health was broken; he knew he was passing through 
his last years. But even in this state he made a tour ot Bihar to collect 
money for the Jamia. In April he participated in the Tibbia 
Conference held in Rampur. 

In the beginning of 1927 again there were commuual riots 
throughout the country. Even at this stage Ajmal Khan called a 
board to solve the problem. In September started the Combined Con- 
ference at Simla, which Ajmal Khan attended, but this conference 
failed because communalism had overwhelmed the leaders also. Dr. 
Monjee declared in Nagpur “I will force the Muslims with a rod’’, and 
Zafar Ali Khan replied “1 do not fear the rod of Hindus”. 

Ajmal Khan gave a statement to the Associated Press explaining 
his point of view’ and asking co-operation from others. 

In November 1927 the Hindus refused to hear Mr. Srinivas 
Ayanger’s speech made in a Hindu-Muslim gathering about the common 
differences of the people. In the same month Ajmal Khan made his 
last speech in the Jamia Millia and welcomed Gandhi. In his speech he 
explained how the Jamia was founded as a national institution and was 
the symbol of non-co-operation with the Government, tie emphasized 
on the national outlook of the boys there, which could not be found in 
other institutions run by the Government or with its help. 
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After this he went to Rampur, which he left once only to meet 
H. M. Amanullah Khan who was proceeding on a tour of Europe, At 
last on the 29th December 1927, at 2-15 A. M. he collapsed and with 
him collapsed the last hope of an understanding between the Muslims 
and the Hindus. Therefore the paths for the two nations separated 
and the future leadership found it necessary to adopt that course. On 
his death the people paid glowing tributes to the memory of this giant 
in the cause of Hindu-Muslim unity. "He had an ocean of dutiful 
feelings in his heart but on the surface he was calm and quiet.” In the 
words of an admirer. 

'‘He was such a personality that we could see balance and unani- 
mity in every inch of this man. If this is acquired even to some 
extent by anybody, that can make that person a great man. He was a 
person who showed Hind-Islami Culture in a combined fashion. . He 
showed the old culture and combined it with the new evironment. 
Death has taken from us in the form of Ajmal Khan the future architect 
of our future. But his person which at the same time was the rejuvena- 
tor of old Tib, reformer of cultural and religious life and leader of 
national education and formost leader of Hindu-Muslim unity will live 
for ever.’* 

Ajmal Khan was one of the top-most leaders of the subcon- 
tinent in the first quarter of this century. His contribution to'the struggle 
for freedom was very great indeed. The Hindu-Muslim unity and 
non-co-operation were the two great phases of the nationalist move- 
ment during this period/ In both his role was very prominent. 



A Note on the First Muslim Conquest of Satgaon 1 
and Zafar Khan Ghazi, the Conqueror 

By 

Prof. Abdul Karim, Dacca; 

The first reference to Satgaon, among contemporary Muslim 
chronicles, is found in Diya-ud-Din Barani’s Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi . 
While describing the Laklmauti invasion of Sultan Ghiyath-ud-Din 
Tughluq, the author says, 2 (“ Snltan Nasir-ud-Din, ruler of Lakhnauti 

J aS^lj olJaL* 
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was reinstated as a reward to his loyalty and submission. He was 
given umbrella and staff and Lakhnauti was handed over to him, and 
he was sent back there and Satgaon and Sonargaon were annexed.”) 

But this account of Barani is misleading as it does not clearly say 
as to when and how Satgaon was conquered. Did Tughluq Shah 
consolidate an already conquered territory or he conquered the 
territory for the first time ? Unfortunately this is one of the many 
problems that we have to face in ascertaining when and how different 
parts of Bengal were brought -uuder the Muslims ; histories written in 
the far off city of Delhi do not help us much. Minhaj has given 
a spectacular description as to how Nadiya was invaded by Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar, 3 but then Nadiya does not, for a long time, come to the 
picture, neither in literary nor in Medallic or mural sources. 4 Similar 

1. Satgaon was the’name of an ancient part of Bengal at the junction of the 
rivers Bhagirathi and Saraswati. With the silting up of the river Saraswati, 
Satgaon lost its prominence as a part. In the Muslim period the name 
Satgaon roughly conesponed to South-West Bengal. 

2. Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi (Bibliotheca Indica) text p. 451. 

3. Minhaj : Tcibaqnt-i-Nasiri (text) Bib. Indica, p. 151. 

4. In a coin of Sultan Mughith-ud-Din Yuzbak dated 653 A.H./A.D. 1253, we 
find that the coin was struck from the Kharaj (land-tax) of Nadiya (vide 
Journal ot the Asaitic Society of Bengal, hereafter referred to as J.A.S.B. 
1881 p. 61,) which led scholars to think that the coin was struck to com- 
meorate the conquest or reconquest of Nadiya. 

( 235 ) 
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is the case with Sonargaon which is first mentioned by Baram in 
connection with Sultan Gbiyath-ud-Dm Balban’s invasion of 
Lakhnauti 1 

Danuj Rai the ruler of Sonargaon entered into a treaty with 
Sultan Balban against the rebel Tughnl by agreeing to prevent the latter 
escaping by water Then in connection with Ghiyath-ud-Din Tughluq’s 
invasion of Lakhnauti he says that Sanargaon and Satgaon were 
annexed and at the accession of Muhammad bln Tughluq both Sonar- 
gaon and Satgaon were converted to separate Governorship 2 

As the literary source does not help us, we have to fall back upon 
the epigraphic and mumsmatic sources. Fortunately a number of 
inscriptions have been found at Trivem in the monument known as Zafar 
Khan’s tomb, which led Dr. K. R. Qanungo to call the mausoleum a 
museum of Muslim epigraphy, 3 Two of these inscriptions have recorded 
the name of Zafar Khan, whose name also occurs in another inscription 
found a Gangarampur, in the Dmajpur district. These three inscriptions 
studied with Kurisi namah, a legend, preserved by the Khadtms of the 
tomb of Zafar Khan at Trivem and found by D Money 4 in 1847, 
gives us an idea of the first Muslim conquest of Satgaon. 

The first inscription found at Zafar Khan’s mosque at Trivem is 
dated A. H. 698/A D 1298. It records, 5 that in the reign of Sullan 
Rukn-ud-Din Kaikaus (grandson of Sultan Ghiyath-ud Dm Balban and 
son of Nasir-ud-Din Mahmud Bughra Khan), Zafar Khan, who built a 
Madrasah, “ destroyed the obdurate among infidels with his sword and 
spear and lavished the treasure of his wealth in (helping) the miserable.” 
The second mscnpuon of the same place is dated A. H 713/A. D 
1313 and records that one Zafar Khan built a Madrasah known as 
Dar-ul-Khair (house of Benevolence) 6 m the reign of Sultan Shanis- 
ud-Dm Firuz Shah. The inscription found at Gangarampur, 7 Dmajpnr 

1 Diya ud Dm Baram : Tankh I Firuz Shahi (text) p. 87. 

2 Barani Tarlkh-i Firuz Shahi (text) p. 467 ; Yahya bin Ahmad bin 
‘Abdullahas Sirrudi Tankh l Mubarak Shahi, text p 98. 

3 History of Bengal, Vol II, p 78, (Published by Dacca University 1918) 

4. JASB 1847, p 395. 

5. Epigraphla Irtdo-Moslemlca 1917-18, p 13. 

0 JASB 1870, p 287, Epigraphla Indo-Moslemica 1917 18. 

7. Epigraphla Jndo'Moslemlca 1917 18, pp 11-12 p 34. 
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is dated A. H. 697 A- D. 1297 and records the erection of a mosque 
by one Zafar Khan Bahrain Aidigin, in the regin of Sultan Rukn-ud- 
Dln Kaikaus. The ‘ Kursinamah * records that Zafar Khan Ghazlj 
‘ came to. Bengal for the purpose of converting the infidels to the 
Mahomedan faith. But having made a proselyte of Raja Man 
Nriputi, he was killed 'in a battle fought with Raja Bhooder at Hugli.” 
Later on Ugwhan Khan, son of Zafar Khan GhazI marched against 
the Raja of Hugli, in Sarkar Satgaon conquered him, “converted the 
infidels to Mahomedan:faith and married the daughter of the Raja.” 1 

From the evidences given above, it is clear that Satgaon or 
Triveni area was first conquered by the Muslim in or about the year 
A. H- 698/ A. D. 1298 in the reign of Sultan Rukn-ud-Din Kaikaus. 
The leader of the expedition was Zafar Khan. His adversaries were 
Raja Man Niriputi and Raja Bhooder.’ It appears that these were not 
proper names but titles as both Nriputi and Bhooder are synonyms for 
king in Bengali language. Either they were local chief who made a 
common cause against the Muslim invaders or were vassal chiefs under 
Ganga fulers of Orissa. 

* i 

The conquest of Satgaon by Zafar Khan was in accordance with 
the policy of expansion of the Balbani Sultans of Bengal and also of 
Shams-ud-din Firuz Shah 2 and his sons. During this time Eastern 
Bengal and Sylhet were also conquered by the Mnslims. 3 They might 
have been encouraged in this policy of expansion by the policy of non- 
intervention In Bengal affairs by Khalji Sultans of Delhi. 4 


' 1. J.A.S.B. Vol. XVI, 1847, p. 395. 

2. The Former theory that Shams-ud-din Firuz was a Balbani Sultan has been 
challenged— Vide Indian Historical Quarterly/Vol. XVIII, 1942, pp. 65-70. 

3. Dacca Museum inscription of Rukn Khan records that Sylhet was first 
conquered by the Muslims in the reign of Shams-ud-din Firuz Shah. Bang 
(East Bengal) has been first mentioned in a coin of Rukn-ud-din Kaikaus 
of the year A.H. 690/A.D. 1290. (Vide J A.S B, 1922, Stapleton’s article 
on “Contribution to the history and ethnology of North-Eastern India”). 

4. Even if we accept Barani's statement that ‘AD-ud-d"n Khalji was contemp- 
lating to invade Bengal before he came to the throne and that again in or 
about 698 A.H. he thought of sending Zafar Khan, the plan did not actually 
materialise. ( Vide Barani : Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi (text) p. 22 8,230. This 
led Stapleton to suggest that the presence of numerous saints and Gliaz’s 
in Bengal at this time might even have been due to some definite policy on 
the part of the Delhi soverign.” (Vide J.A.S.B. 1922, p. 414). But all’ this 

.“is surmise and does not corroborate facts. 
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The next question that baffles the historians,' is, -who is Zafar 
Khan, the conquerer of Satgaon ? The name is obtained, as pointed out 
earlier, from three inscriptions. The Gangarampuri inscription gives 

UaL «JI j*I jfi (jU*. 

the lofty title (Lord of his time Sbihab-ul-Haq Wad-din, the second 
Alexander, the great, the exalted, auspicious, Zafar Khan Bahram 
Aitigin as-SuItani). The Triveni inscription 2 of his mosque calls, 
"Zafar Khan, lion of lions," while the last inscription dated A. H. 713/ 
A. D. 1313 of the time of Shams-ud-din Firuz Shah 5 gives the 

title, (the helper of Islam, the aider of ; mankind Shihab-ul-Haq Wad-din 
supporter of the kings and sovereings, the patron of believers Khani- 
Jahan Zafar Khan). 

These three Zefat Khans hnve been assumed to be one and the 
same person by D. Money, R. D. Banerjee and Stapleton. 4 . Accord- 
ing to them Zafar Khan was first appointed governor of Deokot in the 
reign of Rukn-ud-Din-Kaikaus ; then he was transferred to the 
Southern area for its conquest and was ultimately appointed Governor 
there. Dr. Yazdani suggests that probably Zafar Khan, whose originalf 
name was Bahram Aitigin, later on Shihab-ud-Din as the inscriptions 
testify was a brother of Firuz Aitigin of the Lakhiserai inscription 5 of 
the time of Kaikaus. Both of them took the title ^11? which led 

Yazdani to suggest that it signified the strained relation of Bengal with 
Delhi. 6 The epithet might also signify the extensive powers thit 
they exercised, with which it was possible for one of the brothers to 
supplant the ruling dynesty and usurp the throne for himself as 
suggested by Dr. Qanungo. 7 

1. Eplgraphla Indo^Moslemlca, 1917-18, pp. 11-12. 

2. Ibid,, p. 13. 

3. Ibid., p. 13. 

4. J.A S.B , 1847, 1909, 1922. 

5. Eplgraphla Inda-Moslemlca 1917*18, p. 11. 

6. Ibid., p. 11-12. 

7. History of Bengal, Vol. II (published by Dacca University, 194S), p. 77. 
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Dr. K. R, Qanungo is the first to propound theory that “ this 
Zafar Khan, Khan-i-Jahan, of the reign of Sultan Shams-ud-Din 
Firuz was an altogether different person from Zafar Khan, the 
warrior-saint who had built a Madrasah] in the same locality, (Triveni) 
fifteen years earlier in 698 A. H.” 1 He, however, identifies Zafar 
Khan of the time of Shams-ud-Din Firuz with Zafar Khan Bahrain 
Aitigin of Gangarampur inscription of 697 A. H. His arguments may 
be summarised as follows : — 

(i) Zafar Khan Ghazi died a martyr in a' battle with some 

Hindu Chiefs at the initial stage of the reign of Kaikaus 
and not as late as 713 A.H. in the reign of Shams- 
ud-DIn Firuz. 

(ii) “This second Zafar Khan, the Builder of the Dar-ul- 

Khair at Triveni in 713 A.H. styles himself Ziaul-Haq 
Wa-al-dln Zafar Khan, drops Bahram Aitigin as-Sultani, 
adds Khan-i-Jahan, (his official title). ” By this probably 
he means that Zafar Khan GhazI did not use the official 
title because he was not an officer of the state but a 
saint who dedicated himself to the spread of Islam. 

(iii) Zafar Khan Ghazi does not call himself 

(aider of kings and monarchs) which is proclaimed by 
Zafar Khan of 713 A.H. 

From the arguments put forward by Dr. Qanungo it seems 
that the learned author gives too much importance upon the 
evidence of * Kursinamah. ’ According to the * Kursinamah ’ 
Zafar Khan died a- martyr, but it does not supply even an 
approximate date. The interval between the issue of two inscrip- 
tions under discussion is only 15 years. Could we not suggest 
that the battle was a protracted one and lasted for over 15 years ? 
In view of the fact that it was the last point where the Hindus 
made a final attempt to check the Muslim march towards the 
south and south-west, this seems to be a logical conclusion. On 
the strength of the world Vijaya . Samaye in the Kenduapatna' 

* i -* . 

1. History of Bengal, Vol. II (published by Dacca University, 1948, p. 77. 
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inscription of king Narasiniha II of Orissa, RiD. Banerjee ! suggests 
that the Ganga ruler invaded Bengal in 1296 A.D. In Oriya 
language Vijaya means presence and not victory, and Dr. D.C, 
Sircar 1 2 is of the opinion that “ there is no reference - to any 
victory here as often wrongly 'supposed. ” N 

As for the second argument of Dr. Qanungo, ‘it is not 
wholly corroborated by facts. No author who published the ins- 
caption ( D- Money, Blochniann and G. Yazdani ) has read the 
title of Zafar Khan as Ziaul-Haq Wad-din but all of them read 
Shihab-ul-Haq Wad-din. I have examined the -inscription published 
by Yazdani in Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1917-18 p. 34 and 
found that the words are quite legible. Ihe 

name ^1 was of course dropped most probablv because 

he was by this time (713 AH. ) more famous as Zafar Khan. 
As for Khan-i-Jahan, his official title, it is* quite, cleat. The title 
might have been conferred upon him after he .issued his first 
inscription dated A.H. 698/A.D. 1298. ' 

The third argument of Dr. Qanungo hardly needs to be 
refuted. The author himself suggests that Zafar Khan claimed 
the title ,^-loLJIj cS'IjLB in his inscription of ,713 A.H. as he 
had perhaps helped Flruz in the dynastic revolution after the 
death of Kaikaus. 3 4 Admitting his own suggestion, it may be reason- 
ably argued that Zafar Khan did not call himself CjJoA-JIj 
( aider of kings and monarchs ) in his first inscription of Trivemi 
dated 698 A.H*, only because the dynastic revolution itself took 
place about three years after the issue of the record. < 

Dr. Qanungo seems to have been obsessed with the word 
Ghazi. 'Jhe word Ghazi means one who fights for the sake of 
religion and conies out successful. ‘ Kursinamah , ' the only source 

1. R. D. Banerjee, History of Orissa, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1030, p. 273. 

2. J.AJ3.B., Vol. XVII, 1931, No. I, p. 35. 

3. History of m Bengal, Vol. II, p. 78. 

4. The earliest extant coin of Sultan Sbams-ud Din Flruz Sh&h is dated 

A H. 701 [A.D. 1301. Vide Botham, Catalogue of the Provincial Coin 
Cablet, Assam. II ed„ Allahabad, 1930, p. 137. , 
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which ascribes the title Ghazi with the name of Zafar Khan was 
found in possession of the Khadems of the tomb and its authen- 
ticity is not beyond question. It is not acceptable that Zafar Khan 
fought against the infidels solely with the idea of converting them 
to the Muhamedan faith without any political motive as * Kursi - 
namah ’ would have us believe. Zafar Khan must have been 
commissioned by the ruling Sultan and it must have been a part 
of the policy of expansion of Rukn-ud-DIn Kaikaus and Shams- 
ud-DIn Firuz, as it was the case with other parts of Bengal. 

The foregoing discussion leads us to the conclusion that 
Zafar Khan of the three inscriptions and of ‘ Kursinamah * may 
be identified as one and the same person. 


( 242 ) 




khan jahan ali khan 

By 

M. Mansoor Uddin, Dacca. 

Khan Jahan Ali Khan was a great sufi of Islam in lower Bengali. 
It is difficult to trace his origin and history. It is not possible for us 
to ascertain his birth date. In a Bangali book it is said that in early life 
he was a Minister of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq who reigned in 
Delhi. As a successful officer of the king Khan Jahan Ali Khan 
won his heart. ^But Khan Jahan did not like to serve a weak king like 
Muhammad Tughlaq. So with the royal permission he desired to 
leave the court and prayed for an estate near about Jaunpur. The 
king gladly granted his prayers and in addition he conferred on him 
the title of Malik-al-Sharq. And that was in 1394 A. D. 

Khan Jahan came to Jaunpur and established a new kingdom 
acknowledging fully the suzerainty of the Sultan of Delhi. Khan 
Jahan ruled peacefully and firmly. 

Khan Jahan was a lover of literature. He patronised Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu Literatures lavishly. He was fond of art and 
architecture. 

Khan Jahan felt disgusted with mundane life and hankered after 
•spiritual life. So he placed his adopted son Mubarak on the throne of 
Jaunpur and left it for good in 1398 A. D. 

Khan Jahan started for the East of India. It is not definitely 
known the route he followed and the time he took to arrive at Bav- 
bazar, ten miles away from the district town of Jessore in E. Bengal. 
The Chinese traveller Young Chuang visited Barabazar where there 
was Buddhist Monastery. But in course of time this monestery was 
revived. Ultimately some Muslim saints long afterwards took shelter 
into it. It is said that Jalaluddin Tubrizi was one of them and 
he was a contemporary to the last king of Bengal and Lakshman Sen. 
These Muslim Faqirs did spread Islam in Bengal. Some of them did 
fight with local kings and were often called Gazis. In connection 
of their heroic deeds a class of ballads developed and spread 
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all over Bengal. These .songs were called the songs of Gazis. It may 
be mentioned that many of the beautiful Eastern Bengal ballads 
(edited by Dr. D. G. - Sen published by the University of Calcutta) 
are the songs of Gazis. 'Any way In such a ballad we find the follow- 
ing lines referring to the advent of the Gazi at Barabazar. All the 
subjects were of Hindu faith and thfere was not a single man of Islamic 
faith." In course of time Barabazar became oE abig centre of Musal- 
mans. . , 0 , » * 

Khan Jahan stayed at Barabazar. Seeing his spiritual and beauti- 
ful life and character many local Hindu’ •inhabitants accepted Islam 
upon his hand. Khari 'Jahan established there some tanks for drinking 
water and mosques for prayers, t * * 

* Khan Jahari left afterwards Bafabazar leaving 'behind him some 
of his fclosa disciples, there tb contlnuaiice the preaching of Islam and 
lie proceeded towards Mu tali by Gazis Jarigal iife; a big, 1 long and 
high road made by the Gazis. Murali is near about 7essorel v He did 
hot stay long 1 at Murali, In course bf his short stay at 'Murah *U. was 
bonverted into a fcmall and prospering town. He left behind him at 
Murali two of his noted disciples Gharib Shah and 'Beram Shah who 
stayed there till their death. They also were well known for their 
spiritual achievements and dignity. Even now their tombs are visited 
by thousands of Hiudus and Muslims. Khan Jahan Ali converted ) 
many Hindus; some Hindu zamindars on conversion as his 
able disciples. There was a Hindu zemindar who on conversion 
accepted the name of Taber, Ali, and this Taber Ali was deeply 
attached to Pir Jahan Ali and so he was called a Pirali Mussalman. 

1 1 may be pointed out that even those Hindus who contacted Pir Khan 
Jahan Ali were likewise called Pirali Hindus. It may be noted that 
great Tagore family of Calcutta of which Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore 
comes, belongs to this Pirali group of the Hindus. 

, > Appointing Md. Taber was Governor of Pay gram he left for the 
fillage of Basuri. He stablished a big tank there. He proceeded 
futher to Subharadha. He established a mosque there. He crossed 
many villages and reached Barackpur. He proceeded further and 
arrived at Senhati. Senhati is named after king Lakshman Sen as 
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he stayed there for a short while. Khan Jahan Ali Khan travelled 
many places and on way built roads and constructed tanks and 
ultimately arrived at Bagharhat in Khulna in E. Bangal. 

Bagharhat was at the time only a village. He made it his seat 
of Government and gave it a new name of Khilafatabad. 

The Chinese traveller Young Chuang visited it as there were 
some Buddhist monastries. But before the arrival of Khan Jahan Ali 
everything was in ruins. Khan Jahan Ali Khan became too old when 
he settled at Khilafatabad. He constructed a very big tank here. It 
is thousand cubits in length and six hundred cubits in breadth. It is 
still used by people. The water is crystal clear even now. 

Khan Jahan Ali established a remarkably beautiful mosque .with 
sixty copulas. It is one of the finest examples of architacture in East 
Bengal. It is in length 106 cubits and 70 cubits in breadth. This 
mosque was used also as the Durbar hall of Khan Jahan Ali Khan. 
The mosque is near about the river of Bhairab. 

It is said that Khan Jahan Ali Khan was unmarried. But 
probably he had two maid servants called : Sona Bibi and Rupa Bibi, 
Their graves are near about the mosque. 

I already told that Khan Jahan Ali Khan established a big city 
there at Bagharhat. He fetched stones of block, some from distant 
places by the river Bhairab. He used the materials of old Buddhist 
monasteries that were in ruins and locally available. 

Khan Jahan Ali Kahn probably stayed at Khilafatabad for 
twenty years. , 

The Ain e-Akbari mentions the name of subah of Khilafatabad. 

' During the time of Akbar, the Great the Khilafatabad contributed 
a revenue of Rs. 1,35,053-8-0. At the time Khilafatabad was 
famous for pepper and in Jungles wild elephants were found in 
abundance. 

At last the last days of Khan Jahan Ali Khan drew near. He 
used to pass his closing days in the grave he made ready for him. He 
gave up all luxaries and pleasures of life. At this time he entertained 
a large number of friends and mendicants daily. Half a mile from 
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the Shat Gumbas Mosque he is hurried. He established a big tank 
near his tomb. This tomb is called Thakur Dighi. The water of 
this tank is proverbially famous. It is a thousand cubits in length and 
breadth.* 

Khan Jahan All Khan nursed two crocodiles one is called 
Kalapar and the other Dhalapar — the black one and the white one. 

Khan Jahan Ali died on 863 Hijri, 26th Zulhaj corresponding 
to 1458 A.D. 23 rd October 

In one place of his tomb is written as an epitaph "Who is 
dead*’, —“A Sajorver.” Why did he die? “He died for God." 

In the Bengali month of Chitra every year sits a big fair near 
the tomb of Hazrat Khan Jahan Ali Khan. 



The Fundamental Unity of West Pakistan 

BY 

Mr. M.A. ROOM AN, Quclta. 

“ History must from time to time be re-written, • not 
because new facts have been discovered, but because 
new aspects come into view, because the participation 
in the progress of an age is led to standpoints from 
which the past can be regarded and judged in a 
novel manner.” 1 

(Goethe) 

West Pakistan, with a population of about 34 millions in 1951 
is an ethnological museum. It presents a vast spectacle of different 
racial groups and communities and their respective cultures and 
languages. Even in the religious field there is a wide diversity and 
heterogeneity in the creeds within and without the fold of Islam. The 
degree of culture attained and visible in the different regions ranges 
between the old Stone Age and the Modern. It seems to be a land 
of contrasts and opposites. Take, for instance, the case of the 
various constituent parts of its population. Here the Semitic elements 
and Aryan racial types gostle together. Though the Aryans pre- 
dominate yet the Semitic race has made a considerable contribution 
to its population, which will be studied presently.; In between 
these two racial combinations, Aryans and Semitics, come the Sakas 
or Scythians, who are represented by Jats,. generally reckoned amongst 
the Aryan group. 

The Pathans, numbering about Gi millions, claim themselves 
to be one of the lost tribes of Semitic Ben Israel and though some 
of- them shave of the middle part of their head and indulge in usury 
like the Jews, and possess Jewish features yet these are over-genera- 
lised and flimsy reasons. The modern research has traced their 
Aryan origin back to Avesta which calls their territory * Vara Pishin 
anha ’. Herodotus calls them Pakhtyas with Zhob (Zab of the Arabs) 


1. Quoted by S. R. Sharma in his “ Mughal Empire in India'', p. 830. 

(247) 
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or Takht-e-Suleiman (Zabuhstan of the Arabs) as their cradle The 
Rajputs, combining the indigenous and foreign elements like Huns, 2 
are over-whelmingly Aryan. Thfey at the present, number about 5 
millions in West Pakistan 


The Semitic constellation consists of Brauhuis, Balochs and 
Arams. The Brauhuis, about 6 lacs in strength, are considered to be 
the oldest inhabitants of Baluchistan, the remnants of Indus Valley 
culture, the survivors from Indo-Aryan havocs who took refuge m 
the far-off, forbidding and unattractive mountains of Baluchistan and 
having a linguistic similarity with the Dravidians of Southern India 
as thought by Dr Grierson 3 The latest theory advanced by Mir Gul 
Khan Nasir, the author of Tankh-e-Baluchistan, modifies the abo\e 
views to the extent that Brauhuis, in fact Burz Kohls or dwellers of 
Elburz Mountains of Persia, were Semites settled in Persia which 
they had to leave for political reasons and that they were the earliest 
Baloch immigrants who, coming into Baluchistan and living for 
centuries here, adopted the local culture and language, so much so 
that their language, identified with the local one, resembling the 
Dravidian language, changed so much that the later Baloch bands 
found it alien 4 If we accept this theory, we may infer that 
Brauhuis are Semites which is not changed even if we accept the 
older theory of their being the oldest inhabitants The History of 
the human culture maybe, more or less, ascribed to the two races— 
Semitic and Aryan. They have taken up the task almost alternately. 
Uptil this time the generally accepted view is that Semities took the 
lead. The earliest stage of culture was potemic or revenne and this 
was purely a product of the Semitics or their allied communities The 
Babylonians, Chaldeans, Pheonicians, Canaanites, and Hebrews were 
all Semitic. The oldest known culture in Babylonia was the 
Sumerian which was a joint product of Sumerians and Semitic 


2 

3 

4 


Imperial Gazetteers of India-V ol VI&XXIV-PP 2877-80 and 430 
respectively — Vide also ** Afghanistan by Sir Fraser lytler, Oxford 
University Press, 1950 

Encyclopaedia JBruannica, 1950 Edition, Vol XII, p 168 
Imperial Gazetteer of India — Vol VI — Oxford, 1908, p 2S8 
“Tarikh-i Baluchistan” by Gul Kban Nasir, published Quetta, 1952. 
pp 9 to 15 of first Chapter 
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Akkadians. Now, it has been proved by the archaeologists that the 
Baluchistan cultures and Indus Valley culture, having organic rela- 
tions, were connected with Western Asia or the fertile ‘crescent.’- 
While the Baluchistan cultures were more related to the half-semitic 
Sumerian Culture, the Indus Valley Culture had closer relations 
with Akkadians, pure Semites. 1 Then the population of Indus Valley 
was predominantly of Mediterranean type which presumably, was 
the main contributor of the agricultural ai;d urban features of the 
whole Western Indian pre-historic world. In the words of Stuart 
Piggot, “ Mediterranean type is common to all Western Asian settle- 
ments in the earliest times — Indus Vaileyans, ancient Baluchislanis 
and West Asians were once Mediterraneans come from West.’* 2 
Therefore it can be safely asserted that the ancient Baluchistanis 
and Indus Vaileyans were Semites and the area from Tigris — Em- 
ph rates to Sutlej from about 3000 to 1500 B. C. was Semitic. The 
peaceful nature of Indus Vaileyans also indicates their Semitic charac- 
ter. Hie Semites have been generally so while the Aryans have been 
more warlike. This Semitic ascandancy in South Western Asia was 
to" be challanged by the Indo-Europeans, about 1500 B. C., who 
defeated, killed, enslaved and compelled these Semites to go to moun- 
tains or deserts. Similar must have been the fate of the Indus Valley 
Semites. They were overtaken suddenly, killed in the most brutal 
manner, enslaved and Sudras and were compelled to move to South 
India where, m the given climate and Aryanisation since the days of 
Ramchandra, they were absolutely changed in culture and complexion 
though they did retain commercial and friendly relations with Semitic 
Asia. The Brohis (or pre-Brohis) decided to stay in Baluchistan 
after the Aryan holocaust though they were less fortunate than their 
brothern in South India and could not maintain contact with the 
Semites because they were wedged in between the Aryan Persia and 
and Aryan India. Thus the Brauhis are the Semites of the most 
ancient stock which began the human culture. The Aryans shattered 
this Semitic ascendancy and established their own about 1500 B.C. 
to the first half of 7th Century A.C. when the Semites, once again, 

1. Chambers ’ Encyclopaedia— London, 1950— Vol. II, pp. 22—27. 

2. Pre-historic India ” by Stuart Pigott— Harmondsworth, Middle Sex, 1952, 
Chapters IV and V, pp. 118 and 140. 
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end of 7th or beginning of 8th century A.C. Their entry was speeded 
up due to the rise of Seljuq Turks in 11th century though their final 
settlement was not complete till 15th century. Even then a part of 
their population remained in Iranian and Afghan Baluchistans 1 
where they may be counted about one million. They have been 
considered as Turco-Iranians but their Semitic theory of origin, upheld 
in their ..traditions, 2 seems to be more acceptable. The Mere fact 
that they migrated from Iran does not go to prove that they are 
Aryans. The Arabs, like the ancient Greeks, had established their 
numerous settlements in the countries they conquered. After the 
conquest of Iran in 642 A.C. they settled in large numbers in Khura- 
san so that the defiant Iranians should not escape to Central Asia as 
well as the Central Asiansushould be effectively checked from raiding 
into Iran. The Balochs may be one of those Arab tribes. In the 
second instance, their social system differs from that of the Pathans. 
The Pathan system is hard and rigid with its essential basis on blood 
relation. The sense of kindred is strongest and persists, in their case, 
for centuries. The system never loses its identity or merges itself into 
a wider circle. It is original but exclusive. It is generally democratic 
within but autocratic without. It is like the caste system in rigidity. 
The Baluch system is contrasted with the Pathan system. It is not 
rigid but flexible. It embraces the aliens after a test of faith like the 
Arabs who considered the faithful non- Arabs as Mowallis. 3 Thirdly, 
the Balochs, throughout the centuries, have been habitually confined 
to the deserts taking delight in their camels and horses and, above all, 
in their aloof independence without any craving or greed for founda- 
tion of empires just like the Arabs. What Takhate-Suleiman was to 
the Pathans, that M?kran was to the Balochs who found in it the 
reminiscences and sweet memories of vast, expansive and' almost 
romantie sands of Arabia with glorious date palms, useful to them in 
so many ways. Thsir language, considered as Turko-Iranian, cannot 
be accepted as a definitive proof of their origin because of their stay 
in Iran, close proximity with that country since centuries, their connex- 


1. Ibid, p. 10. 

2. "Tarlkh-i-Baluchisian "— Rai Bahadur Hittu Ram, Lahore. 1896, pp. &-10. 

3. Imperial Gazetteer of India. Yol. Vi, p. 290. 
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tion with Persianised Mughuls and their neighbourly political relations 
with Pathans. Persian, in fact, during the Muslim Age, was the 
linguafranca. Anyhow the Balochs established themselves in Makran 
on the west of Brauhui, Kalat and Kachhi-Marri-Bukli lands to its 
east and from here they spread throughout West Pakistan though 
always retaining the territory of Makran, where they once resided, as 
part of their names. 1 

The Arains are at least 3£ millions strong. They were originally 
‘ al-Rais ’, meaning shephered in Arabic but later on seem to have 
taken up soldierly profession. They either accompanied Mohd. Bin 
Qasim in his attack on West Pakistan in 711 A. C or followed after- 
wards as Arab colonists. The Arab rule in West Pakistan was confined 
to Sind, Bahawalpur and Panjab therefore the Arains are generally 
found in Sind, Bahawalpur and Panjab. Their settlement in Pili-Bhit 
(U. P. Bharat) district, numbering about 15,000 is a later migration. 
They came here as soldiers but soon adopted agriculture and, therefore, 
became more advanced than the Balochs, another Semitic fragment, 
perhaps more numerous than these in the beginning. It was the 
adoption of agriculture, one of the main incentives to the growth of 
population which increased their numbers and today they are decidely 
the most efficient, specialised and agriculturised community of West 
Pakistan. Their contribution to the Punjab, Bahawalpur and Sind 
Canal colonies is inestimable. 

Scattered and having a boundness attachment to their fields, 
they have been averse to political power. Irrigable and fertile land, 
wherever to be found, has been their favourite home. Besides mobi- 
lity and adaptability, they have an admirable fitness for civil administra- 
tion and, since a generation, they have picked up a fresh interest in 
militaay life. 

Thus the Aryan group comprises Pathans, Rajputs — both martial 
classese— and Jats, mostly agriculturists while the Semites include 
pastoral Brauhuis, semi-agriculturised Balochs, agriculturised Arains 
and religious leaders, Sayyads, about 1 million strong. 

1. Divan Muzaffar Turabati, a Finance Minister of Akbar the Great (J 556 — 
1605), belonged to Turbat in Makran. So also Dasti Balochs of Punjab 
originally migrated from Dasht in Makran. 
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Coming to the language*, * West Pakistanis speak the following 
four languages 

1. Balochi is spoken in Baluchistan State Union and Chagai 
* district or Kalat Commissionery of West Pakistan and Sibi 

district of Quetta Commissionary. 

2. Sindhi is spoken in Sind and Khairpur. 

3. Panjabi covers Bahawalpur and Punjab. f 

4. Pakhiu or Pasbtoo is mainly spoken in Tribal Area, major 
part of Frontier Province and Regions and about half the 
population of Quetta Commissionary. 

Starting from the South Western tip, the following are the mam 
dialects spoken : — 

Western Balochi or Makrani, Brauhui in Kalat proper, Lassi m 
Las Bela, Jatki or Jadgali in Kachhi, Smdhi in Sind and 
Khairpur, Eastern Balochi in Marri Bugti area, Khetrani in 
Barkhan Sub-division, pashtoo in North and Central Quetta 
Commissionary, Persian by the Mongal Hazaras in Quetta 
Valley, Multam or Bahawalpun, Panjabi, Western Panjabi, 
Pakhtoo or Northern Pashtoo and Hmdko, resembling 
Western Panjabi spoken in Hazara, Campbellpur and 
D. I. Khan districts of Peshawar and D. X. Khan 
Commissionanes. 


The estimated strength of the speakers of the main languages may 


be as follows : — 

Approx. 

Percentage 

Language 

strength 

of W. P. Pop. 


(lacs) 

(195!) 

Panjabi 

200 

65% 

Pashtu 

45 

14% 

Sindhi 

35 

10% 

Brauhui 

5 

11% 

Balochi 

5 

11% 

Urdu 

10 

3% 
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Religiously speaking, the overwhelming majority of West Pakis- 
tanis is Muslim who form more than or about 95 % of the population. 
They are classified into two broadsects — Sunnis and Shias with many 
sub-divisions and sub-sects. The non-muslims include the Hindus, 
Parsees and Christians. 

Judging culturally, Kalat Commissionary, Quetta Commissionary, 
considerable parts of Bahawalpur Commissionary and tribal areas are 
under-developed and backward while the greater Parts of Peshawar, 
Dera Jsmail Khan, Rawalpindi, Lahore, Multan, Bahawalpur, Khairpur 
and Hyderabad Commissionaries are comparatively more developed 
and advanced. 

Geographically, West Pakistan may be roughly divided into two 
parts — the Western and South Western part and Eastern part. The 
Western is mountaineous but the mountains are neither too high to 
facilitate condensation and produce rain nor compaet. The Southern 
mountains are the rugged eastern part of Iranian plateau. The valleys, 
deserts and mountains are overlapping. The rivers are small, uncertain 
and generally dry up before they reach the sea. On the whole the area 
is arid. The struggle for existence is hard so the people are hardy and 
warlike since ancient times. The population is sparse. The North 
Western portion is inhabited by Fathans, Rajputs, Gujars, Jats and 
Awans who all make intrepid soldiers. But, more than this, the area 
is the cradle of Afghan race. Zhob is situated in North Baluchistan. 
The South Western portion is more arid and the least populated area,' 
the density being 6.9 persons per square mile. This area is purely 
inhabited by Brauhuis and Balochs with a Jat substratum in the popula- 
tion. Both the portions have important passes which have been active, 
since pre-historic centuries, in transplanting peoples to this region. 
While the Northern routes were generally used by the Aryans or the 
allied Turco-Iranians, the Southern were mostly within the reach of 
Semites. These passes have made West Pakistan sometimes central 
Asian and sometimes West Asian and never allowed it to become 
^Indian. The parent stocks of the Pathans and Balochs, fixed in Takht- 
i-Suleiman and Makran respectively, have preserved their respective 
languages, social systems and cultures due partly to the accommodating 
spirit of Islam and partly to their aloofness in these regions where man 
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has not been able to master Nature The Pathans have a more power- 
ful sense of self while the Balochs excel the former m calmness, 
patience and social instinct and bodi these communities have contribut 
ed to the population as well as the culture of West Pakistan While 
the Pathans were bom in West Pakistan, they spread throughout North 
India The Balochs, being as warlike as the Pathans, were employed 
in the Mughul Cavalry and camelry and the popular tradition believes 
that their be an Ideal, Mir Chakar Rind, was instrumental in the re 
covery of India by Humayum 1 yet their expansion was mainly confined 
to West Pakistan 

The Eastern part of West Pakistan consists of wide, extensive 
plains They are built by the silt brought down from the Himalayas by 
the rivers They are the gifts of the glorious river system of Indus fed 
on its east by the five rivers of the Panjab and on its west by Kabul, 
Kurram, Zhob, Tochi etc Here the weather is well defined The 
waters have promoted and sustained agriculture and the rivers have been 
the great highways of trade and commerce 7 he population is much 
denser, b*ing 259 persons per square mile in Panjab- The extreme 
heat is tempered down by the rivers Life is easier and more settled 
The people have the shed considerable sweat and blood for tilling the 
soil yet they have enough to eat, wear and save and enough spare time 
to think build create and visualise All these have made the plains a 
crucible, a melting pot, a meeting place of the cultures and sub-cultures 
While the western part developed small scale and self-contained 
peasent sub-cultures about 3000 B C, all these culminated in the Indus 
Valley culture in these plains. Here alone an internal organisation and 
progress was allied with a brisk external connexion Here alone the 
cities and factories developed and the people knew the rivers and 
commercial inter-course Here again the population was not homo- 
geneous but contained different types As many as four distinct types 
have been marked by Piggott 2 The sense of organisation and quest 

for better technique — the marks of a scientific society — were visible In 
short, here alone, the city states were gradually being superseded by a 
more complex and comprehensive political organisation The plains 

1 *' Tarlkh i Daluch I star? ’—H it tu Ram, p 20 

2 ‘ Fre historic India * — pr MO — 148 
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have kept their doors open for the in-comers. Take, for instances, 
the Panjab and you find that it owes its greatness in military or 
economic or social or potential fields not to one community but to all 
the communities who have voluntarily merged into the social self to 
glorify the area. The contributions made towards this pre-eminent 
position by the pushing Pathans and sedate Balochs have been as sub- 
stantial as those made by the Rajputs, Jats, Arains and Awans. In 
fact ‘the Panjabi’, ‘Bahawalpuri’ and ‘Sindhi’ are nothing but territorial 
names with no communal associations. 1 

Thus we find that, apparently, there are so many differences in 
the West Pakistan body-politic. Thare are geographical, racial, 
linguistic, religious and cultural distinctions. But a close and dis- 
passionate study would prove that these very agents of differences have 
always acted as factors of unification. The so-called bifurcation of 
geography is only superficial. There has been a both-way traffic 
between these two regions. In the word of R. E. M. Wheeler, “The 
two societies (i. e. semi- mobile peoples of the heights and the settled 
population of the vale), however, are not without 'common interest. 
Seasonal movement from the upland to the lowland is still a factor in 
the social suicture of the region, as when the Baluch hill folk come 
down with their tents and camels and flocks in the winter to trade 
their labour with the plainsmen. And more than 4,000 years ago there 
is already evidence for the intrusion of a variety of little hill communi- 
ties into a strikingly uniform lowland civilisation.” 2 Moreover, huma n 
civilisation, while embracing more and more human beings in its arms 
is yet characterised by Variety which ensures its development. Unifor- 
mity and conformism will reduce the earth to a monotonous sphere. 
Craze for symmetry in Nature 'of Human Life is terrible and tyrarrical. 
Bertrand Russel has even written this for the sake of variety that “No 
society can be progressive without a leaven of rebels.” 3 Human 

1. For instance, the first Chief Minister of Punjab, after partition was 
Nawab Mamdot, a Hasanzai Afghan ; the second Mian Daulatana, a 
Rajput-Jat; the third, Malik Firoz Khan Noon, a Raiput while the 
fourth till 14th Oct. 1955, Sardar Abdul Hamid Da'sti was a Baloch. 

2. “ Five thousand years of Pakistan ” by R. E. M. Wheeler, London 1950 

p. 11. ’ ’ 

3. " The Impact of Science on Society 1 * by Barnad Russell-London 
1952, p. 83. 
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Civilisation, therefore, is simple as well as complex, homogeneous as 
well as heterogeneous, diverse as well as unified. Let us, therefore, 
now, find out unity in the diversity of West Pakistan 

Seen in the perspective of History, West Pakistan, has been a 
Unit since centuries past. It was in its south western portion that 
the first sub-cultures, discussed at length by Professor Piggott in his 
'Pre-historic India*, 1 were developed. These sub-cultures were 
small-scale, self contained and peasant, neither capable of accomodat- 
ing large populations nor of maintaining peace So, under the 
inexorable laws of evolution, they culminated in the Indus Valley 
culture which was wider m area, broader in out-look and deeper in 
influence. It embraced almost the whole of West Pakistan, having 
also a settlement at the distant Rupar on Sutlej It did not extend to 
western parts of Bharat because it was essentially a culture of the Indus 
River System No wonder it had a colony at Rupar. The Redcliffe 
Award of 1947, with all its barbarity, cannot negative and distort 
this vital fact of history, geography and economics . the oneness of 
the areas of Indus system upto the Sutlej in the north East Secondlj, 
this culture had the closest relations with western Asia but none with 
India. Even the people, in all probablity, were Semites. This phase 
of Baluchistan sub-cultures and Indus Valley culture began about 3000 
B C and ended about 1500 B C when the nihilistic Indo-Europeans 
swarmed into the Semite lands uprooting them though they had to bow 
to the Semitic Culture for centuries m order to learn the art of Iiung 2 
The second page of Indus Valley shows it to be the first home of Itiao 
Aryans in this sub-continent. It was here that they conceived and 
composed their Rig Veda, about 1500 B C., a fine piece of literature 
glorifying and defying the natural phenomena, flora and fanna of 
West Pakistan After their departure to Kurukshetra, West Pakistan 
was left to itself and a merger of the Indus Valley and Aryan ele- 
ments, began to take place. Some times even waft, took place 
between the Bharati Aryans and West Pakistani Aryans 3 In the 

1. Ibid, pp 72—131. 

2 "Hints for Culture?' by Har Dayal, London, 1934, p 51. 

3 Vide My article “Maharaja Poms’’ published in the Jauruil of Me 
Pakistan Historical Society , Vol I, Part II, April 1953, pp 145—147 
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meantime, the Aryans of Ariana or Persia had proved to be more 
amenable to cultural discipline and founded an Imperial dyncsty— 
the Achacmenian, the greatest ever since in the history of Iran. 
These Iranians, saturated as {hey were with the Semitic cultural 
traditions of Babylonia, captured West Pakistan in 6th century 
B.C. though cast of Indus areas were left quasi-independent. Gand- 
hara (the districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi) became the twentieth 
satrapy and it was the richest and most populous of all satrapies 
paying one million sterling to the Achaemenians. Large parts of 
Quetta and Kalat Commissionaries were included in the satrapy of 
Arachosia while, to the south lay Gcdrosia, the land of Gadaras or 
dark people. The Achaemenians also banished a few thousand 
rebellious families from Khurasan into West Pakistan, csp. Multan 
and Lahore and these became the mucleus of Persialisation of this 
area and seem to have helped the Ghaznavids and Ghorids in estab- 
lishing their power. 1 The general and popular form of government, 
outside the Achacmenian pale, remained, however, republican. The 
Iranian Part of West Pakistan contributed a large number of fighting 
forces to the Achacmenian army. The Greeks found about twenty 
republics of various kinds though influential monarchies, like those 
of Maharaja Porus and Abhisares, also existed. Just as Porus was 
a successor to the Achaemenians so was Chandragupta to Alexandar. 
West Pakistan, for the first and the last time in Hindu History, 
became one with India under the Mauryans. But then the Mauryans 
were West Pakistanis. Chandragupta was a Swali. 2 while Chankya, 
the precursor of Machiavelli in political science, was a Taxilan. 
The Mauryan army was mostly West Pakistani. It, was a phase of 
West Pakistan ruling over the whole of India as well as Afghanistan 
after 305 B.C. Asoka introduced Budhism and, after his death, West 
Pakistan again drifted *way from India and became independent until 
the Kushans (Yueh-chis, the enemies of Sakas or Jats who were ruling 
over southern West Pakistan) made it a part of central Asia. 
Kanishka ruled over his empire from Peshawar. The Guptas as well as 

1 . “ Pre-Mughul Persian in Hindustan" by Prof. M.A. Ghani, Allahabad, 
pp. XXIV of Preface and 8 of Introductory. 

2. The Museums Journal, Peshawer, Feb. 1955, p. 39. 
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Harsha could not conquer it and preferred to cultivate Us friendship 
On the coming of the Muslims it was independent of any Indian 
influence Rather, Raja Dahir, the ruler of its greater portion, even 
used the fugitive Arabs of Ilafi tribe under their leader, Mohammad 
in his wars against Rajputana which, incidentally was one of the 
causes of Qasim’s invasion 1 Daring the Sultanate of Delhi West 
Pakistan was cut up into administrative provinces of Lahore, Multan 
and Thatta but, for matters of defence, it was treated as one unit 
under Balban and Alauddin Khilji when a military viceroy was 
appointed to fight the Mongols Under the Mughuls, as under 
the sultans, it was again one with India but, in both cases, its 
contributions in academic field (esp of Sialkot and Lahore), in 
commercial field (esp of Multan) and in military field were 
considerable Firoze Tughluq, Bahlol Lodhi and Khizr Khan 
were bom and bred up in West Pakistan Indeed on» of the major 
factors of Humayun’s total defeat in 1540 was the loss of his hold on 
this area During his flight Akbar was bom m Sind and the Baloch 
Chiefs safely conveyed him to Iran The Sikhs captured its North 
central and western parts while Bahawalpur, Sind and Baluchistan 
remained independent under Daudputras, an off shoot of Abbasids, 
Baloch Talpurs and Brauhui Ahmedzau Under the British it was 
for the first time subjected to a strong centre It was intentionall> 
kept backward while its raw materials were taken away for Ahmed- 
abad, Lancashire and other places Thus West Pakistan or Indus 
Valley, since 3000 B C has been either independent as one Unit or, 
whenever it was connected with its east or west, it had equal status 
or had the upper hand m administration This proud lesson of 
common History and separate entity has been described by Mian 
Kifait All in these words, “ Under the great Abdali at the last 
battle of Panipat we all, Baluchis, Sindhis, Pathans and Panjabis, 
side by side with the Afghans fought against the Marathas 
and defeated them in a pitched battle That was in 1761 We all 
equally participated in the Jehad started by Syed Ahmed Brehl 
(1822-49) In 1849 when Punjab was conquered by the Britishers 
the Jehad was turned against them (1849-1867) It was after many 

1 •* Tarikh f-Sind by Maulana Sayyad Abu Zafar Nadvi Azamgarh 

1947, pp 20—25 
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a costly compatgn and heavy loss that the Britishers succeeded in 
suppressing the Mujahcdecn. At Bnlakot and other places in the 
North West Frontier our ancestors fought together and fell together 
and shed their blood in a common cause. That is our past and such 
are the traditions bequeathed to us by our forefathers.” 1 

Another cementing force has been the religion of Islam in this 
region. In pre-Islamic period, the popular religions here were 
Hinduism and Budhism. But both did not suit the genius of the 
people. If a religion cannot unify a people and harness its activities 
to a united social effort, it defeats its purpose. Hinduism itself was 
fissiparotis. It was a medley of different series of thoughts without 
any links. The Powerful gods thundered in the atmosphere, flew 
into the skies and walked on earth while the passive Brahma looked 
on. Therefore it could neither infuse unity nor inculcate a lofty 
common object. Budhism was an improvement on it because it 
emanated from one personality — Budha— who was for ever to be the 
guide and, in its modified form or Northern School or Mahayanism, 
it began to suit the fighting and ruling classes of this area. But for 
the common mass of humanity, generally agriculturist, it remained a 
sweet lullaby. The analysis of human sufferings by Budha was a 
negation of all human assertion and exertion and encouraged inertia 
and death of life. Islam, on the other hand, had all the virtues of 
both without their defects. Its monotheism was a definite guarantee 
for unity amongst its followers. It recognised the racial status of its 
component parts but bound them in a single cause. Pakhtoons are no 
doubt Aryans but were they ever claimed by the Hindus as their 
kinsmen? They were always neglected, disowned and actually counted 
amongst Malechhas — the impure and Yavaras — the foreigners. In 
20th century, the aggressive national Hinduism in its dreamland has 
taken immense pains to prove that Afghans have a close cultural 
affinity with the Hindus — a compaign which has been wielded as a 
political weapon against Pakistan. It is a fact that the advent of 
Islam gave the Pathans a unique sense of unity and superiority as 
well as a craving for going abroad for making conquests. Islam took 

I. ‘West Pakistan— Us political and administrative integration” by Mian 

Kifait All, Lahore, 1955, p. 12. > 
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: up these rusted atoms and galvanised them into a compact force until 
they spread in millions in Indo-Pakistan. 

Again what consoled the Baluchs when they bad left their 
homes for political and economic reasons ? What compensation was 
there? What enabled them to enjoy the Sun and the Moonlight, the 
hard summers and harder winters of sandy and stony Baluchistan 
without a longing for their old homes ? What re-enthused them to 
build a new, fight against the Jats and, in conjunction with Brauhuis, 
carve out a state which survived the MughuPand British rule? Human 
beings need something to fall back upon the vicissitudes of Time and 
it was Islam which remained their safe deposit, Psychological reserve 
and creative flame. The emigration from the old home was nothing 
but an opportunity to enrich another piece of God’s Earth with their 
battle-crisis, laughter and creative energy. Again, what enabled them 
to partake in the social and political changes and yet retain their 
peculiar culture? It can be said with impurity that if the Pathans and 
Balochs had not turned Muslims or entered India proper in pre-Islamic 
period, they would have certainly lost their identity and slipped out 
of History like so many other communities. 

Just consider the Rajputs — the brave, doughty warriors, the 
flowers of Hindu chivalry who fought like giants, forgave like saints, 
played with Death like a toy and moved Heaven and Earth for their 
Honour. Nothing is more preposterous than this claim that they were 
converted by force. It was the simplicity and accomodating attitude 
of Islam, its self-sacrificing spirit as embodied in great men like 
Sheikh Ali Hijweri and others and the humane treatment of the 
Muslim conquerors which led them to abjure their old faith and 
accept Islam for good. As Muslims they were perfectly allowed to 
display their chivalry to its ful!e c t in building up the social pattern of 
Muslims. 

Thus Islam cherished its devotees in West Pakistan. While 
allowing them to retain their own communal status, it welded 
them into a larger whole. The divisions in beliefs have not hampered 
this vital unity due to the unanimity on the oneness of God and final 
prophethood of Muhammad (Be peace uppn Him}). 
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As for languages, they have much in common Hindko, Western 
Punjabi and Pakhto have lent to and borrowed from each other freely 
while M iltani and Bahawalpuri resemble Sindhi. The Western 
Balocht or Makrani is Persianised while Punjabi is very closely allied 
with Urdu which was originally born and developed here. These langu- 
ages will, of course, continue to exist in their respective territories 
and nothing can stifle them. But it must be remembered that all 
these languages owe considerably to Arabic and Persian. While 
Sindhi has a closer contact with Arabic, Pakhto and Western Balochi 
were nearer to Persian. In fact the Perso-Arabic vocabulary forms 
the very blood running thtough the veins of these dialects. Urdu is 
predominantly Persian in its literary and political aspects and Arabic 
in its academic and scientific aspects. Though there exists a very 
dangerous “JLucknowism’’, “Dehltsm” like so many other nefarious 
‘isms’ in our country, yet it is fast embracing the new diction pertaining 
to the life and people of this region to its bosom as well as acting as a 
laision between these territorial languages. Before long, it will have to 
adjust itself to the environment and make its vocabulary richer with 
the words from these dialects. We believe Urdu will be easily doing 
it as it is so elastic. Already it is the lingua-franca of • West 
Pakistan. 

Economically also the area is one. The 1500 miles long Indus 
with its rich eastern and faithful western tributaries, has formed the 
life-blood of West Pakistan since 3000 B. C. It were the western 
rivers and rivulets which had fed the earliest known subcultures of 
Baluchistan but as soon as the domestication of animals and agricul- 
ture increased and population grew larger, the people of this area 
began to depend more and more upon Indus and since then it has 
transported endless deposits of sill to fertilize our soil. In the modern 
age, it has built up our magnificent canal system and is the backbone 
of our newly undertaken projects at Thai, Taunsa and other places. 
Whether in irrigation or in Innundation it has been serving and 
affecting the whole of West Pakistan irrespective of the so-called 
provincial boundaries. It is mysteriously the symbol |of West Pakistan 
- Unity. 
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Industrialization, which has already begun and is gradually 
increasing, is bound to enhance the importance of the western portion 
which has been less fruitful in agriculture. All our mountains, 
purposely neglected by the British, are our great potential power. 
Their survey has produced marvellous results. Chromite, Petroleum, 
Iron ore, Sul Gas etc have been discovered so fat and, in Mew of 
these remarkable finds, we can confidently say that our industrial 
development will be largly located in these western parts just as 
agriculture has been mainly concentrated m eastern parts which at 
the presenttnne contain 66% of lh, population of West Pakistan 
The future, therefore, lies in those ^ aits, which have ban neglected 
and backward but expectant. When this industrial consummation 
takes place, we are sure the western parts will all the more depend 
upon the eastern parts for food stjfis pnd raw materials while the 
eastern parts will depend upon the western for mechanised agriculture 
and technical assistance The artisan classes of the Lstern parts will, 
of course, readily, move to the Western 

Thus, indue course, we will find that the Western parts have 
not only been a cradle of West Pakistan races (about 50% of the 
total population of West Pakistan originally belongs to these parts 
and includes Brauhuis, Jats, Balochs and Pathans) but are also going 
to open the flood gates of industry. If we can balance our prospec- 
tive industry with a mechanised agriculture, we may be the happiest 
action on the globe 

If we are to survive, and survive we must, we must evolve a 
scientific society, we must have scientific knowledge and techniqus 
but, most of all, we must rediscover the bonds which have knit us 
together in the past. 1 he differences in the cultural status can not 
be removed unless West Pakistan is treated as one Unit and allowed 
to partake equally and freely in its economic resources. Mallow cd 
Arnold was right when he wrote, “The great aim of culture is ihc 
aim of setting ourselves to ascertain w’hat perfection is and to make 
it prevail”. 1 But we must, more and more, concentrate on our 
future Let us raise ourselves from the bargaining present and, on 

1. "The Oxford Dictionary of Quotatlous", Loudon, 1953, p. 19 
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the wings of our History and Geography, dive into the future because 
the Future alone is the grim judge of our creative and constructive 

energies. I qoute the woids of Dr. James Hastings, “ modern 

Western civilization represents, in an ever-increasing degree, the 
enfranchisement of the future in the evolutionary process. The effi- 
ciency of society, as it grows more and more organic, is, that is to 
say, becoming more and mor a protected efficiency ”. 1 

1. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics ” edited by Er. James Hastings, 
Edinburg, 1932, Vol. Ill, p. 686. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF THE SHARQI 
KINGDOM OF JAUNPUR 

By 

Professor M. Shamsuddin, Lahore 

The present city of Jaunpur which lies on the Gumti river, 
thirty-four miles north-west of Benares, has got historical associations 
of great magnitude. During the fifteenth century this city was a Uni- 
versity Town and a leading seat of learning, the “Shiraz of Indo- 
Pakistan.’’ The historical buildings of this city constitute a fine 
specimen of Indo-lslamic architecture, and thus from all aspects 
Jaunpur has a special claim to glory. 

This city became the seat of Provincial Government right from 
the year of its foundation (1359 A.D.). It was in 1559 that the provin- 
cial headquarters were shifted to Allahabad. Prior to this the city 
possessed a strategic importance and served as a base of military ope-" 
rations in Bengal. 

As gleaned from Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi (of Yahiya bin Ahmad 
Abdullah Sirhindi) the city of Jaunpur was founded in 1359 A.D. by 
Emperor Feroze Shah Tughluq when he undertook his second expedi- 
tion against Sikander Shah of Bengal. He was compelled to stop at 
Zafarabad (in the valley of river Ganges) due to the heavy downpour 
of Monsoons. During his stay here in this rainy season, he selected 
the present site of Jaunpur and laid the foundation of a city which was 
destined to glory. Considerations military strategy actuated the 
Emperor to see that the city thrives and so he embellished this and 
named it Jaunpur, becuase his cousin, Juna Khan (the previous Emperor 
Mohd. bin Tughluq) had been a governor of this region in 1321 A.D. 
during the reign of Sultan Ghias-ud-Din Tughluq. After 35 years this 
city became the capital of an independent dynesty — the Sharqi Kings 
of Jaunpur. This dynesty had only five kings who. had a brilliant but 
meteoric career lasting from 1394 to 1476 A.D. — just 82 years in all. 
The court of Sharqi Kings was much renowned for literature and archj- 

<?«> 
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tactural activity and it was the resort of nm of letters who ware thrown 
into object helplessness due to the turmoil left by Taimur’s invasion in 

1398iA.P.„V, x\ ‘ Vx'I U:.J. 

Rise of the Kingdom t 1 The Sharqi l Kingdom 'of Jaunpuri derived 
its name from the title of Mahk-al-Sharq (Lord of the East) conferred by 
Suit in MahmidTughluq upon his eunuch Malik Sarwar, Khwaja-i- 
Jahan, who replaced 'Malik -Bshroze, thfe*- first governor of Jaunpur. 
Consequent upon ( the death of Sultan Feroze Shah in 1388 the, Hindus 
of the Gangetic Doab and Oudh grew ( restive and the grip of the throne 
of Dalhi began to dwindle at that time governorship of entire territory 
front Kanouj to Bihar was entrusted to the eunuch Sarwar, who had 
risen to the elevated position of Vizier by sheer dint of merit. Sultan 
Mahmud Tughluq was a great admirer of this eunuch and .while sending 
him as the governor of the “Eastern Province’’ bestowed on him the ( 
high sounding and flattering title “Malik-al-Sharaq”. 

Mahmud Tughlaq had chosen the right man because the new 
governor quickly suppressed the rebellions in Etawah, Kol and Kanauj. 
He subdued the rebellions Hindu chiefs and extended his jurisdiction! 
over the entire territory comprising Tirhut, Bihar, Bahraich, Dalmau, 
Sandila, Oudh, Kar,a and Kanauj. flu author of Tarikh-i- Mubarak 
Shahi tells us that the adjoining rulers of Jajnagar and Lukhnauti 
accepted him as an overlord and thought it expedient to send the tribute 
to Khwaja Sarwar and not to Delhi. 

laimur’s invasion in 1398 wipad away the power of the Tughluqs 
and so the ambitious eunuch declared his innependence and assumed 
the title of Atabek-l-Azam. The “Lord of the East” therefore became 
“the King of the East” “Mahk-al-Sharq’’ proved to be a prophetic 
tille and the kingdom came to be known as the Sharqi Kiugdorn of 
Jaunpur, stressing the importance of its capital the city of Jaunpur, 

Successors of Sarwar. Atabak-i-Azani died in 1399, entrusting 
his kingdom to his adopted son, Malik Qaranfal, who was the nephew 
of Sayyid Khizar Khan. JJe assumed the title of Mubarak Shah Sharqi. 
After the departure of Taimur, Mallu Iqbal Khan made an abortive 
attempt to annex the kingdom of Jaunpur in. the name of Sultan 
Mahmud Tughluq who was a puppet in the hands of MjIIu Iqbal Khan, 
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Mubarik died suddenly in 1402 and his brother Shamsuddin Ibrahim 
ascended the throne. 

The most celebrated King . Ibrahim Shah was the greatest of all 
the Sharqi Kings. He was a cultured prince and a liberal patron of art 
and learning. To his court flocked all the scholars who could not 
find a refuge elsewhere in the troubled region of Delhi Sultanate. His 
favours and bounties to the men of letters knew no bounds and a 
tremendous volume of eminent works on Theology and Islamic law 
was produced due to his patronage. Malik-uhUlamla — Qazi 
Shahab-ud-Din was the most celebrated of all the scholars at his court. 
Even Abul Fazl is all praise for the genius of Qazi Shahbud-Din who 
is the author of numerous standard books. Following are some of 
his works : — 

1. known as Hashiay-i-Hindi (^jua 

2. Irshadul Nahv 

3. Fatawa-UIbrahim Shahi (jaU <£j>ks) 

4. Bahrul Mawwaj a Tafseer in Persian. 

5. Manaqab-i-Sadat. obL i_Jsbu> 

6. Aqidat-ash Sliahabia ( Ao I o -Lie) 

It was during the reign of Ibrahim Shah Sharqi that Jaunpur 
was embellished with all those monuments the remains of which 
excite our admiration to this day. 

Ibrahim Shah was a shrewd monarch. He did not entangle 
himself in the wrangle of Mahmud Shah of Delhi and his all- 
powerful minister Mallu Iqbal Khan. Mahmud Shah of Delhi 
therefore occupied Kanauj, expelling Ibrahim’s governor by a sur- 
prise attack. Ibrahim allowed the events to have their course and 
did not rush to the battle-field ; so he returned to Jaunpur. In the 
meantime, Mallu Iqbal Khan, was slain in a battle by Khizar 
Khan, the governor of Multan. So Mahmud Tughluq returned to 
Delhi leaving Malik Mahmud as the governor of Kanauj. Ibrahim 
Shah attempted to expell the Tughluq governor from Kanauj but 
had to retire to Jaunpur when the Tughluq Sultan promptly came to 
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the help of his governor. Finally in 1407 Malik Mahmud ( the 
governor )** was forced to surrender. Emboldened by this success, 
Ibrahim decided to march to Delhi, but the scheme eould not 
materialize due to the reports of the advance of Muzzafar Shah of 
Gu jrat. Ibrahim however annexed Sambbal ( east of Ganges )• 

In 1409 came the news that Raja Ganesh of Bengal was per- 
secuting Muslims and a saint Qutub-ul-Alam, who was greatly 
respected by the Sharqi king, advised an invasion of Bengal to 
protect the Muslims. The expedition was still r in its initial stages 
when the Raja waited upon the saint Qutub-ul-Alam and promised 
to abstain from persecution of Muslims. His son Jaimal (J-* <£“), 
embraced Islam. The saint was satisfied and prevailed upon Ibrahim, 
Shah to retire to Jaunpur. 

In 1433 Ibrahim made an unsuccessful attempt to annex the 
district of Kalpj, which, at that time, was under the sway of Delhi 
Sultans. By 1414 Sayyid Khizar Khan had become the Sultan at 
Delhi and at his death in 1421, he had been succeeded by 'his son, 
Sultan Mubarik Shah. In 1433 Kalpi was coveted both by Ibrahim 
of Jaunpur and Hushang Shah of Malwa and the two armies were 
about to begin hostilities; when Ibrahim had to retire to Jaunpur 
because Sultan Mubarik Shah was marching towards the city.- The 
assassination of, Mubarik removed the danger of attack on Jaunpur 
but before Ibrahim could go back, Kalpi jiad fallen to Hushang. 

The fourth Ruler. Ibrahim died in 1436 and was succeeded by 
his son Mahmud Shah Sharqi who picked up hostilities with Mahmud 
Khilji of Malwa over Kalpi and also over misconduct of Nash Shah 
— the fief holder of Kalpi and a vassal of the King of Malwa. The 
indecisive campaign closed in 1445 by a peace not altogether honour- 
able to Jaunpur. 

In 1452 Mahmud Shah was rash enough to lead an attack upon 
Delhi which had by this time been captured by Bahlol Lodhi (19lb 
April, 1451). The Queen of Mahmud Shah (Jalila) incited him to 
capture Delhi because she was the daughter of Sayyid Alaud Din 
Alam Shah, the last Sayyid king of Delhi and she treated the throne 
of Delhi as her right by the law of inheritance. The siege of Delhi 
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was unsuccessful and enhanced the power of Bahlol Lodhi. This 
rash act ultimately led to the extination of the Sharqi kingdom 
because Bahlol realized the menace of Jaunpur and it made him 
resolve to destroy this independent kingdom. Mahmud Shah Sharqi 
died in 1457 just as he was about to open hostilities with Bahlol 
Lodhi once again. 

The Last Ruler . Bhikan son of Mahmud Shah styled as 
Muhammad Shah was Jaunpur’s new king. But he was unpalatable- 
to the nobles of the court. So he was dethroned and assassinated 
and his brother Hussain Shah was made the king of Jaunpur. He 
concluded a peace with Bahlol Lodhi in 1458 for a period of four 
years. In fact both of them wanted a breathing time for the con- 
solidation of their respective empires. Hussain Shah was the first 
to begin hostilities because he captured Etawah. Thus began a 
series of wars against Bahlol Lodhi. For three years onward from 
1473 he strove hard to annex Delhi but he could not grasp the 
“glittering gold’’. 

In 1476 Bahlol Lodhi led a surprise attack on Jaunpur and 
completely routed Hussain Shah who had to run to Rapari and then 
to Gwalior and Kalpi. Finally He was defeated by Bahlol at Kali 
Nadi (or Raigaon Khaga) and then Bahlol marched directly to Jaunpur 
and captured it. Hussain Shah fled to Bengal. With his flight the 
Sharqi dynesty came to an end. 

Hussain Shah Sharqi lived for 24 years more in Bengal under the 
protection of Shamsuddin Yusuf Shah and his successors: He con- 
tinued fomenting dissentions* and rebellions in the south-eastern 
provinces of the kingdom of Delhi but he could not make a serious 
attempt to regain his lost kingdom. 

Bahlol had made his son Barbak the Governor of Jaunpur and 
had given him permission to use the royal title and also to issue his 
own coins. In 1489 Sikander Lodhi absorbed Jaunpur in the kingdom 
of Delhi by driving his brother Barbak. Hussain Shah, the ex-king 
died in Bengal in the year 1500 A.D. 
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Buildings. A few mosques built by the Sharqi kings still exist at 
Jaunpur as finest specimens of their architectural taste. AH other 
buildings t of the Sharqi period are in ruins— supposed to be ruthlessly 
destroyed or mutilated by Sikander Lodhi. The existing monuments 
are the following five mosques : — 

1. The Atala Mosque built by Ibrahim Shah in >1408 (founda- 

tions being prepared by Feroz Shah SOjears prior to that). 
.This mosque served as a model for all other mosques of 
Jaunpur. , 

2. The Khalis Mukhlis Masjid or Dariba Mosque built In 1430 

by two nobles of Ibrahim Shah: r 

3. The Jhangiri Mosque, built the same year— 1430, has unfor- 
tunately crumbled down and only the central portion of 
its facade remains. 

4. The Lai Daruaza Masjid built in 1450 by the Queen of 
Mahmud Shah. 

5. The Jamiah Masjid. The exact data of its construction is 
disputable. It can be said that it was erected sometime 
between 1458 and 1470 —during the reign of Hussain Shah, 
the last of the Sharqi Kings. 

The monuments of Jaunpur reveal the same migling of Hindu- 
Muslim architecture which was a special trait of the Delhi style. Tb e 
Central Court in the Mosques cf Jaunpur, the domed porch, the high 
platforms on which these buildings stand, the two-storeyed colonnades 
and the lofty gates — all are clear manifestations of the definite infiu enCe 
of the imperial style of Delhi. But these Mosques of Jaunpur are 
neither rich in detail nor lavishly ornamented— conceptions of Hindu 
decorative art. On the other hand the decorations on all the Mosques 
of Jaunpur are bold and striking (as opposed to minuteness or delicacy). 
Moreover the Jaunpur School, though an off-shoot of Indo-Musliro 
architecture, believed in simplicity, serenity and freshness, pointing to 
the prevailing intellectual atmosphere. Like the fashion of the day, 
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the site as well as the material of Hindu temples of the vicinity was 
utilized in the construction work. The Mosques of Jaunpur however 
possess an other striking feature that this material was never crudely 
used — on the other hand the previous stones were cut and sculptured 
afresh. 

The most distinctive feature of the Mosques of Jaunpur is that 
the arched screen over the facade of the prayer-chamber has 
been converted to a massive and impossing thing as opposed to the 
Pathan system of giving a mere increase height to the prayer- 
chamber. The resultant effect is that of imposing grandeur and 
massiveness. 
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A CHRONOLOGY OF MUSLIM FAUJDARS 

OF SYLHET 

By 

Mr. S. M. All, Dacca, 

Sylhct came under the domination of Muslims when Hazrat 
Shah Jalal, the patron saint of Sylhct, conquered Raja Gour Govinda, 
King of Sylhct. It is alleged that one Burhanuddin had sacrificed a 
cow to celebrate the birth of a son. When this came to the King’s 
notice he caused the new born baby to be killed and tho right hand of 
its father cut off. Burhanuddin sought help of the King of Bengal 
who sent an army under the command of his nephew Sinkander Khan 
Ghazi. Hazrat Shah Jalal accompanied the army. The conquest was 
made by his spiritual force. 

The tradition in Sylhct is that Shah Jalal conquered Sylhct 
during the reign of King Shanisuddin. According to Stewart’s History 
of Bengal, Shamsuddin 11 reigned in Bengal from 1383-85. This 
statement of Stewart is wrong. It appears that Shamsuddin whose 
correct name was Shihabuddin Bayazid Shah ruled from 1412-1414 
History of Bengal, Vol. II, Dacca University), p. 116. The date of 
conquest of Sylhet was wrongly given as 1384 for the first time by 
Mr. Blochman who thought that the saint had come to Sylhct during the 
reign of Shamsuddin (Shihabuddin) Bayazid Shah. Mr. W.W. Hunter in 
his Statistical Account of Bengal also gave ,the same date. Mr. B. C. 
Allen in this Sylhet District Gazetteer followed Mr. Hunter. But the 
date of the conquest of Sylhet has finally been settled by the discovery of 
an inscription now preserved in Dacca Musium. This inscription was 
discovered by the late Shamsul Ulema Abu Nasr Wahed, M. A. I.E.S. 
in Amborkhana Mahalla of Sylhet and presented to Dacca Museum. 
Mr. Stapleton read the inscription (J. A. S. B. 1922, p. 413) as 
follows : — “In honour of the greatness of the respected Shaikhul 
Musaikh Shaikh Jalal, the hermit, the son of Muhammad. The first 
conquest by Islam of the town (Arsah) Srihat was by the hand of 
Sikandar Khan Ghazi in the time of Sultan Firuz Shah Dehlavi 

(275) 
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in the year 703 This building (has been erected by) Rukun Khan, 
the conqueror of Hasht Gambaryan who being Wazir and General for 
many months attbe tune of conquest of Kamru, Kamta, Jainagacand 
Unsa served in the army in several places in train of the King 
(written) m the year 918 Another inscription of the year A H 918 
m the Dargah of Shah Ata at Devokot, Dt Dinajpur mentions the 
building of a mosque by Rukun Khan who is described as Wazir 
of the city of Muzaffarabad, Sir Laskar or Kotwal of the city of 
Firozabad and judge of the criminal court of the same city ( Epi - 
graphica lndo Muslemica, 1929 2 0, p 12) 

Another inscription of Rakun Khan dated 912 A H is preserved 
in the Zafar Khan Mosque Inveni (E I M , pp 12-13,1 915-16) Id 
it Rukun Khan is referred to as commander of the out post of Laobala 
and the town of Hadigarh The tomb of Alauddm, father of Rukun 
Khan, is still to be seen at Sylhet 

It is clear that some Muslims were in Sylhet before the arrival 
of Shah Jalal But nothing is known as to when they came to Sylhet 
first* There is a tradition in Sylhet that some notables migrated to 
Sylhet during the reign of Slave Kings of Delhi on account of 
oppression Burbanuddin might be the descendant of one of these 
notables 

After the conquest Shah Jalal appointed Syed Nasiruddin 
Sipabasalar, who had accompanied the saint to Sylhet, its firs 1 
Governor According to tradition Haider Ghazi was the next Gover- 
nor of Sylhet It is not known as to who were the successors of Haider 
Ghazi 

It appears from an inscription preserved in the Dargah of Shah 
Jalal that a Dastur (Minister) named Majlis had m 1472 erected a 
Mosque in Chaukidighi MohaUah of Sylhet on the model of the Adina 
Mosque at Panduah This mosque was destroyed under orders of 
Isfandiar Khan, a subsequent Noviab f of Sylhet, because the Imam had 
not ■watted for the Nowab before saying Eid prayers Itisqui^ 
possible that Majlis was the dcfacto ruler of Sylhet 

It appears from an inscription in the Khowjah mosque in mauza 
Gaigaih near Maulvibazar town that Majlis Alam, who is described 
as a minister, had built the mosque in 1476 It is quite possible that 
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Majlis Alam is the same person who had built the Mosque at 
Chaukidighi only 4 years earlier 

It appears from an inscription preserved at Tilapara in pargana 
Mukhtarpur that a Minister named Malik Sikander had built the 
Mosque in 1479. 

We have already referred to'Rukun Khan, general of Hussain 
Shah who had built a Mosque in Sylhet in 1511. His father’s name 
was Alauddin. Probably when he retired from active military service 
he was appointed to rule over his home district (Sylhet). It is said 
that Gawher Khan Aswari, after whom Gawherpur pargana is named, 
was the successor of Rukun Khan, but the exact period during which 
he exercised sway over Sylhet is not known. It appears from an ins- 
cription in the mosque in the compound of Shah Ahmadullah in 
Daudnagar that IChawas Khan who was Governor of Iqlim Muaz- 
zamabad built the mosque in A. H. 919. Syed Alauddin Hussain 
Shah had left Muazzamabad which consisted of the eastern part of 
Mymensingh and western part of Sylhet district, incharge of Khawas. 
Khan. Khawas Khan had built another mosque in Mymensingh in 
919 A. H. (1513 A. D.) vide J. A. S. B. 1872— article by D 
Blochman). 

It appears from the history of Assam that Sukladwaj alias 
Chilarai, brother of Koch King Narayan, conquered Sylhet in 1553. 
The name of the King of Sylhet is not mentioned. It is doubtful if 
Sukladwaj really conquered Sylhet. 

Amar Manikya, king of Tripura (1577-86, had dug a big tank in 
his capital. He asked his subordinate chiefs to contribute labour. As 
the ruler of Taraf, who was subordinate to King of Tipperah, 
defied his orders, Amar Manikya is said to have attacked Taraf and 
conquered it. 

According to Ain-i-Akbari, Sylhet was divided into 8 parganas 
namely Sylhet town, Protapgarh (including Panchakhanda), Bania- 
chong, Laur, Harinagor, Baju, Jaintia and Sarail. As Jaintia was at 
that time ruled by a line of: independent Kings probably Jaintia of Ain-i- 
Akbari comprised of Uttarkach and Dakshim Kach 4 parganas which 
^were formerly parts of Jaintia. Sarail formed a part of Sylhet till the 
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the days of Aurangzeb Amongst the products of Sylhet Ain-i-Akbari 
mentions Khojas (eunuchs), Slaves, oranges, timber and two kinds of 
Singing birds named Sherganj and Bihangraj Todar Mall in 1582 
assessed the revenue of Sylhet at Rs. 1,67,040. 

During Akbar’s time Sylhet ,was really under the control of rebel- 
lious Pathan Chiefs. Usman, nephew and successor of Qatlu Khan 
Lohani Afghan King of Orissa, on being driven out from Orissa had 
taken shelter at Bokamagor in Mymensingh. He was driven out from 
there in October 1611 by Shaikh Kamal, the commander sent out by 
Islam Khan. Usman then left Bokamagor and went to Sylhet where 
he defeated Sjbidnarayan, Raja of Rajnagor. Usman then established 
himself at Uhar which has been mdentified to be Pathan uhar in 
Moulvibazar Sub-division Usman made alliance with Bayazid Kaf- 
rani, a Pathan chief who virtually ruled Eastern part of Sylhet at that 
time with his headquarters at Protapgarh Usman was supported 
by Anwar Khan, Zamindar of Bamachong and Pahalwan Zamin- 
dar of Matang (which has been identified with Sitang in Taraf) 
Islam Khan then sent two large forces against Bayazid and Usman The 
army against Baja 2 id was led by Shaikh Kamal and the army against 
Usman was led by Shujat Khan Shujat Khan’s army first captured 
the fort at Taraf which was under the command of Usman's son and 
brother. The army then passed by Potijun to Hailbaor where a great 
battle was fought in some marshy land near Daualambapur (identified 
with Dullabpur in Chowallis pargana). Usman showed great bravery 
and was on the point of winning the day when a spear accidentally 
stuck his eyes and killed him The death of Usman demoralised the 
Pathan forces who escaped at night to Uhar with the dead body of 
Usman. Usman’s brothers, sons and other Afghan chiefs then surren- 
dered to Shujat Khan. In the battle against Shaikh Kamal Bajazid s 
army had met with success in the beginning. But when the news of 
defeat and death of Usman reached them thcy'had no other alternative 
but to surrender. These events took place in 1612. With the defeat 
of Usman and Bayazid Sylhet for the first time came under the sway of 
Mughal Emperor. Detailed accounts of these expeditions are given 
in Baharlstan Ghyabi edited by Dr. M. I. Borah and published by 
Assam Government. Late Mvi. A. Sat tar of Shillong also wrote an 
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account of Usman’s life named Banger Shes Bir based on Baharistan . 
Islian Chandra Roy Choudhuri has written some articles on Usman in 
Shrihatta Sahitya Parishat Patrika for 1347 B. S. 

After defeat of Bayazid and Usman, Ludi Khan is said to have 
been appointed Amil of Sylhet. After Ludikhan his son Jahan Khan 
was appointed Amil Jahan Khan was a minor and Basudas and 
Rajendra, Tehsildars of Taraf, were appointed to assist him. The 
exact year when Ludi Khan and Jahan Khan were in power is not 
knowm Village Jahanpur is named after Jahan Khan 

Muhammad Zaman Amil of Sylhet during the latter part of the 
reign of Jahangir. He continued in office Tduring the reign of 
Shah Jahan also. In 1627 Islam Khan invaded Assam and penetrated 
upto Hajo. Md. Zaman, Foujdar of Sylhet, had joined the expedition 
and played an active part. He was rewarded with the command of 
2000 men (J. A. S. B. 1872). It appears from the history of Kuch 
Bihar by Khan Choudhury Amanatullah Ahamad that Md. Zaman 
continued to be Foujdar of Sylhet upto 1637. Md. Zaman was a 
Mansabdar, of 2,000 Suwar. Nathan calls him Md. Zaman Karori. 
Blochman identifies him as Tuyaldar of Sylhet. 

There is a record in Sylhet district Record Room showing grant 
of 50 bighas of land as cheraghi to Alam Tarib in 1067 A. H. (1657 
A. D.) by Sultan Shuja, Governor of Bengal. 

There is no trace as to who were Foujdars of Sylhet after Md. 
Zaman. The next Foujdar about whom records are available is Lutf- 
ullah Khan. Before coming to Sylhet he was Foujdar of Gauhati and 
had built the mosque at Hajo in 1657. The mosque is situated on the 
top of a very high hillock commanding a fine view of the country side. 
In 1660 he erected the enclosure round the Dargah of Hazrat Shah 
Jalal in Sylhet. In 1663 A. D. he granted some land to Raghunath 
Bisharad of Ita. After the conquest of Gauhati by Ahoms Lutfullah 
Shirazi had run away to Dacca. He was later appointed Foujdar of 
Sylhet. 

Isfindiar Khan was the successor of Lutfullah Shirazi. He appears 
to have been a man of very hot temper. The mosque built at Chauki- 
dighi by Majlis on the model of Adina mosque at Pandua was 
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destroyed under his orders as the Imam had not waited for him 
before saying the I’d prayers. He had later tried to build a 
mosque on the model of the mosque destroyed by him. The 
incomplete mosque is still to be seen near the gateway of the 
Dargah of Hazrat Shah Jalal at Sylhet. He may be the same person 
as Isfindiar Beg who was left in charge of Coochbehar after 
its conquest by Mir Jumla in 1662. Isfindiar Beg and his officers 
were very greedy and oppressed the people. Prannayan then 
came down and turned out Isfindiar Beg. It appears from a 
sanad in possession of Dhar ChoudhurTs Pailgaon that Isfindiar.Beghad 
held revenue enquiries m Sylhet in 1658. 

The next Foujdar of Sylhet was Syed Ibrahim Khan. He granted 
111 hals of land in Parganas Ita and Ahnagar to Mohesh Bhattacharyya 
in 166 d A.D 

The next Nawab of Sylhet was Jan Md. Khan. He granted some 
land by a sanad dated 1667. 

The next Foujdar of Sylhet was Mahafata Khan. In 1670 he 
granted hals of land to Raghunatli Bishorad to whom land had been 
granted by Lutfullah Shirazi on an earlier date 


The next Foujdar of Sylhet is Farhad Khan He is well-known 
for ha\ing constructed the bridge over Gualichorra in the outskirts of 
Sylhet town and some mosques. The bridge inscription has been dcci 
phered to be of the date 1098 A H. (1688 A.D ) by Mr. All Ahmad 
(vide Journal of Assam Research Society, Vol. VIH, p 26) Farhad 
Khan has been described as Nizanu Jamana . In 1670 he gifted 271 


hals of land m parganas Kauria and Atuajan to Md. Najat of Sylhet 
town In 1678 he made a gift of 5f hals of land to Ratneswar Chhra- 
barti of Langla He built the big mosque in Dargah of Shall Jalal 
m 1678 He also built the mosque in Mohalla Raihusain (Ratnagar) in 
1684 A.D. The ruins of another mosque built by Farhad Khan is still 


to be seen west of Sylhet Police lines. 


There were some noib roujdars under Farhad who also had made 
gifts of land Nawab Sycd Md. All Khan Kaimjung made gift of 
some land in 1680 to Jamabuksh Faqir of Chawalhs, Ramshanker Bhat- 
tacharjcc of Shamshcrnagor, Kahkanta Chakra\cily of Panchakhanda. 
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Gangadhar Sarma of Baniyachaong and Ram Chandra Chakraberty 
of Pathariya. Nowab Nasrullah Khan made a gift of some land in 
Pargana Chawallis in 1683 to Pandit Ramgovinda Bhattacharjee. 
Nowab Abdur Rahman Khan was Naib Foujdar in 1685. 

The next Foujdar of Sylhet was Sadaq Khan. There is record 
of a land grant by him in 1688. The next Nawab of Sylhet was 
Enayet Ullah Khan after whom Enayetganj is named. In 1692 he 
gifted some land to Ram jiban Choudhury of Pargana Baurbhag. The 
next Foujdar of Sylhet was Kaktalab Khan Bijapuri. The next Nawab 
of Sylhet was Ahmed Majid. lie gifted some land to Bharat Das 
Baisna of Dulali in 1699. The next Foujdar of Sylhet was Kargujer 
Khan who had gifted some land in 1703. In 1706 he gifted some 
land to Kamalakanta Bhattacharjee of Ita. The next Nawab of Sylhet 
was Motiullah^Khan. lie was son of Nathullah who was Subahdar of 
Coochbohar and Rangamati. lie had exchanged correspondence with 
Barphukan of Ahom King Rudra Singha posted at Gauhati on the 
occasion of occupation of Jaintia by the Ahoms and capture of Ram 
Singha, Jaintia King. The correspondence is dated 1707 and mentions 
that Motiullah had recently ascended office. The next Foujdar of 
Sylhet was Rahmat Khan who was holding office in 1709. Rahmat 
Khan’s successor was Tanib Ali Khan who held office during the reign 
of emperor Farukshiyar (1713-19). It appears from a sanad in the 
possession of Mufti family of Sylhet that Sujauddin Muhammad Khan 
Asadganj was Foujdar of Sylhet in A.H. 1311 (1719). The next 
Foujdar of Sylhet was Sukurullah. He was dismissed and replaced 
by Nawab Harkrishna Das Munsurul-Mulk in 1721. lie was the 
founder of the Dastidar family of Sylhet. There are a large number 
of sanads in Sylhet Collectorate showing grant [iof land by him. 
He was Foujdar of Sylhet from 1721 to 1723 in which year he was 
treacherously murdered by one of his bodyguards. It is alleged that 
the murderer was instigated by Sukur Ullah, the dismissed Nowab. 
After the murder of Harekrishna the foujdarship was held jointly for 
one year by Nowab Sadeq Ullah Khan, who was Naib Foujdar under 
Nowab Harkissen, Dewan Manikchand Rai and Hardayal, who was 
commander of the Army. The Seal of Fouzdar of this period is ins- 
cribed with the formula Sadekul Harmanik. In 1722 Murshid Kuli 
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Khan get a new account of revenue made. It was called Jama Kamel 
Tumari. Chakla Sylhet consisted of Sylhet, Sarail, Juanshahi and other 
paiganas yielding a revenne of Rs- 53,145 for 148 parganas. 
Sukurullah, however, got back hisjFoujdarship in 1724. Hamid Khan 
Qureshi had successfully lead the Mughal army against Rahim Afghan 
and defeated and killed him in the battle of Chandrekana in August, 
1698. As a reward Hamid Khan was given the title of Shamsher Khan 
Bahadur. He held office at Sylhet till 1728. During his time Nowab 
Sujauddin got Goswara or Revenue account prerared in 1728.; Accord- 
ing to this revenue paid from 36 parganas of Sylhet amounted to 
Rs. 70,016. This was exclusive of the following jagirs : — 

1. Amle Nawna for which Sarail, Juanshahi and Taraf made 
contributions. 

2. Amle Assam for protection of Assam border. 

3. Kheda-afil for catching elephants etc. 

There were six Naib Foujdars under Shamsher Khan. They 

were 

1. Shujauddin Khan who made gift of land to Radakanta Bhat- 
tacharjeeof Patharia in 1729. 

2. Basharat Khan. There is a Sanad under his seal dated 1731. 

3. Syed Rafiullah Hasni. There is a Sanad dated 1733 under 
his seal. Pargana Rafinagor takes its name from him* 

4* Abul Husa Musvi alias Muhammad Hason. There are 
Sanads of 1732, 1734, 1735, 1736 and 1737 under his 
name. 

5. Meer Aliya r Khan. There is a Sanad of 1735 under his 

name. '■ 

6. Ghalibyar Khan ( 1732 ). 

Nawab Shamsher Khan joined Nawab Sarfaraz Khan with 
his armed forces and went to the battle at Giriya where he was 
killed in 1740. 

Babram Khan was the successor of Shamsher Khan. He built 
the big mosque In the Dargah of Hazrat Shah Jala! in 1744. Md. :Jan 
was Naib Foujflar under him. He gifted some land to 
Bhattacharjce of Shamshernagbar in 1742. 
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The next Foujdar of Sylhet was Allkuli Beg after whom 
village Alikulipur near Badarpur is named. His seal is inscribed in 
a Sonad dated 1748. 

It appears from a Sanad preserved in the Mufti family of 
Sylhet that Naib Ali Khan was Foujdar of Sylhet in 1749-50. He 
granted 15 hals of land to Gangaram Siromani of Burunga in 1750. 
In 1748 he granted some land to Kamala Kanta Bhatlacharjee of 
Lauta. In the same year he also granted 10 hals of land to Ram 
Chandra Bidyabagish of Dinajpur. 

Haji Hossain Khan succeeded Najibullah in 1751 in which year 
he granted some land to Hi rand ra Chakrabarty of Path-aria. 

The next Foujdar of Sylhet was Nawajish Md. His Naib Achol 
Singh granted some land to a man of pargana Bejura in 1753. 

The next Foujdar was Ekramullah Khan. In 1760 he granted 
some land to Manikram Aditya of Chotalekha. In 1762 he granted 
some land to Nandram Pandit of Dauadig. The next Foujdar was 
Meer Ali Yar Khan who according to an inscription in the 
Dargah of Hazrat Shah Jalal was in office in 1763. The next 
Foujdar was Nasirul Mulk who gifted some land to Hariram 
and Abhirab Barman of Bhadikira in 1703 and 1764. 

The next Foujdar was Muhammad Ali Khan Kayimjang. He 
gifted some land to Ramram Bhattacharjee of Patharia in 1764. 
He gifted some land the same year to the Head of the Mufti family 
of Sylhet. He also made gift of some land to Harisanker Bidyalanker 
of Sylhet town in 1768. The same year he also gifted some lar.d 
to Parasuram Pandit of Dhakadakshin. 

The next Foujdar Bikhukhay gifted some land in pargana 
Kauria to Ganesh Siromani of Akhalia in 1773. Nowab Haider 
Ali Khan was in power in 1778. 

x The next Foujdar Azda Khan gifted some land to Ramballab 
Acharjee of Dulali in 1785. Nowab Mubarak Daula was in power 
in 1788. 

Nawab Etesam Khan, the nex.t v Foujdar, gifted some land to 
SukdeV Chakrabarty of Langla in 1792. Pargana Etesamnagor is 
named after him. 
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The next Foujdar was Mir. Md. Hadi who granted some land 
in Panchakhanda to Ratiram Chakrabarty in 1810. 

He is the last Foujdar under whose authority there was grant 
of land. His successors appear to have been Foujdars only in name 
without much authority. They were Sadaqat All Kban ( Naib 
Foujdar ) 1806, Abu Turab Khan, Kasem Khan and Ganer Khan. 
Ganer Khan was the last Foujdar of Sylhet. He was holding office 
in 1825. The successors of Mir Md. Hadi were Foujdars in tame 
only as all the powers of Government were being exercised by the 
Collectors appointed by the East India Company. 



Sultan Mahmud’s Principles of Government 

by 

Dr. M. Abdul Qader, Comilla 

There is a story that an owl told its prospective matrimonial who 
had pressed for some deserted village as the dowry for the bride that 
there was no dearth of the same in the realm of Sultan Mahtm.d of 
Gazna. The following discussion about his government will show 
that it is nothing but a fable invented to discredit him. 

Like the dictators of modern age Sultan Mahmud was a despot, 
though m a lesser degree. He had a Council to give him advice 
which, however, he was not bound to accept. The only constitutional 
check upon him was that of the Ulama whom even a man like Salim 
the Grim could not disregard. Under despotic rule the stability of the 
throne depends mainly upon personal capacity. Hence Mahmud 
knew no rest. His was a life full of hard, untiring labour. He used 
to inspect every department of state and punish the offenders. He 
repeatedly travelled throughout his vast dominions to obtain firsthand 
information about the relation of the governors and the governed. 
His watchful eyes made the officers more dutiful. His incessant, 
strensous industry enabled him to maintain peace and order in the 
empire and keep the arrogant nobles in check. 

Constantly engaged in military campaigns. Mahmud had to 
depend to a large extent upon his Chief Minister and other officers 
for running civil administration. He showed extra-ordinary fore-sight 
and ability in selecting right men. His nominees rose to high positions 
in the end. The executive officers of the Sultan were as capable and 
industrious as their military brethren. 

Government service was not the monopoly of any particular 
creed, nation or community. But tactful, industrious and well- 
educated, the Persians usually predominated. Merit was the sole 
criterion for appointment and promotion. Even a petty clerk could 
aspire to premiership. 
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Mahmud himself was the Commander-In-Chief and Supreme 
Judge He controlled foreign policy and appointed high officials 
The minor apoointmsnts were made by the Ministers in charge of 
War, News, Home, Revenue and Civil Intelligence departments. 

The Sultan had to enter into a contract with the minister at the 
time of his appointment. While the latter swore fidelity, the former 
promised non-interference into certain actions of the minister. 

For the collection of revenue the Premier appointed Amth in 
different provinces with Salub-i-Deuan at their head. The tenants 
could pay either in cash or kind. The corn and animals collected as 
rent were stored at different places While travelling, the Sultan 
appropriated the same to his use or spent in aid of the distressed during 
famine The surplus revenue of the provinces was despatched to the 
central treasury. Accountant-General was in charge of all receipts and 
disbursements When there was a failure of crop or plunder by 
enemy, the tenants usually got remission of rent besides agricultural 
loan In revenue matters the Vezir was the supreme court 

The most of the Premier was extremely perilous The more 
loyal and capable he was, the more did the ambitious Amirs resolve 
on his fall It was not always possible for the Sultan to get rid of 
their conspiracy Hence persecution was almost the unavoidable lot 
of the Vezir. 

In 995 A D Mahmud appointed Fazal, Sahib / Band of Msfv 
as his minister. He was promoted Vezir after the accession of his 
master to the throne Though not well-educated, he had extra- 
ordinary ability m administrative affairs and managed (be goietattM 
of the growing empire with great success Accused of extortion in 
IQIO A.D., he did not defend himself This kindled the wrath of 
Mahmud who threw him into prison where he died that \ery year 

The successor of Fazal was Ahmad-bin-Hasan, foster-brother 
and claSi mate of the Sultan Together they grew «P, together 
they worked A great scholar, Ahmad had vast experience in admi- 
nistration Unaided by a strong Vezir like him the victorious cam- 
paigns of the Sultan would have been difficult, if not impossible- Jealous 
of his boundless influence and chafing under his iron rule hts 
subordinates formed a conspiracy to ojsi him He was according? 
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deposed and sent to Kalanjar — the Andamans of those days. After 
the father’s death Masud brought him back and re-instated him to his 
previous position. 

The next Vezir of Mahmud was Abu Ali Hasan, better known 
as Hasnak. A state-servant from boyhood, Hasan became a great 
favourite of his master and managed to retain his dignified position 
until the latter’s death. While returning from pilgrimage he was 
honoured with a KhiVat by the Fatimid ^Khalifa Az-Zahir. This 
made him a suspect in the eyes of the rival Khalifa of Bagdad 
who demanded his execution. The Sultan saved the Vezir from the 
Abbasid’s wrath by sending the KhiVat to him. 

The department of War was in charge of the General of the 
army. In military affairs the Sultan used to consult the War- 
Minister who was called the Arid. As the infantry could not keep 
pace with the horse in rapid marches, he employed as few foot as 
possible. Besides provincial militia and contingents supplied by the 
tributaries, the regular army did not probably exceed a lac in peace 
time. The number, of course, swelled much where war broke out. 

Lest a particular nation should get upper hand, Mahmud admitted 
all people including Arabs, Persians, Indians, Gaurians, Afghans 
and Khorasanis into his army. He had 4000 body-guards and an 
elephant corps of 1700. The formers were mostly slaves and the 
elephant-drivers Hindus. These two important branches of the army 
were under his direct supervision. Victory in many a doubtful 
battle at the most critical moment was the result. Well trained and 
well-equipped, his army was the finest of the day. Merit and ability 
were the only passport to promotion here as in civil department. 
A mere soldier could gradually aspire to generalship. 

The Sultan maintained a huge intelligence department where 
admission was' open to males and females alike. They used to keep 
watch over the foreign courts and principal officers of the crown, nay 
even the princes themselves. The important informations gathered by 
them were despatched to the Sultan through Sahib-i'Barid or Post-master. 
Usually horsemen carried the post. But when there was suspicion of 
interception, they were replaced by the spies of Sahib-i-Barid who 
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moved in the guise of sujis, travellers or merchants concealing the 
letters within their shoes, saddles, garments or hollow umbrellas and 
sticks 

For administration of justice there was a Qazi or Judge in ever} 
city and above them a Qazi ul Quzzat or Chief Justice in every 
province There were no lawyers to puzzle their brain They heard 
the parlies themselves and passed necessary orders after careful consi 
deration of the record Unlike us people were not then required to 
purchase justice by paying Court fees and making lots of other paym lits 
which have now practically put it b yond the reach of the poor Nor 
was there any undue interference with the decision of the Qazts h> 
police or suoenor officers The la v was also not so intricate as ours 
to-day 

Mahmud selected his Qozis only from the renowned Muftis and 
Faqtlis of unquestionable integr ty He formed the supreme court of 
appeal and used to hold his court punctually every day Anypetsoi 
could approach him with his grievances which he tried hb level best to 
redress Besides him and the Qazis the princes, ministers and principal 
officers also used to administer justice in their respective departments 

Kotwal was the chief military officer in the town which invariabl) 
contained a citadel Muhtasibs used to look after the purity of food 
stuffs, weight of good* and morality of the people In all matters of 
importance government officers and leading citizens wcie consulted 
and their advice acted upon Herein we find the germs of modern 
municipal administration 



THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF 
GAUTAMA BUDDHA 

by 

Mr. Ibrahim Noor, Karachi. 

The sixth century B. C. was an age of inquiry and investigations 
in the history of mankind. Human mind, after having spent a long 
period of childhood, had reached the stage of adolescence and 
was asking the most difficult questions about life and its various 
problems. There was a universal awakening out of the old traditions 
of kingship, priesthood and blood-sacrifices. Man’s mind was 
displaying a new boldness everywhere. In Greece, it was the time 
of Pythagorus, who was giving a new philosophy to this rising world. 
It was also the time of Heraclitus, who was solving the problems 
of metaphysics at Ephesus in modern Turkey. In China, Confucius 
was teaching his “ noble conduct ” to the kings and princes of his 
country. The Jewish prophet Isaiah was prophecying for'. “ righteous- 
ness on this earth ” in his capitivity at Babylon. In India, it was 
the time of Gautama Buddha who challenged the authority of the 
arrogant Brahmins and their knowledge of the Vedas and preached 
his simple gospel of truth to the common man of the country. 

Buddha was born in the year 566 B. C. in a royal family of 
Kapilavastu, the capital of a small state, occupying the territory 
which now lies between the river Rapti and the Himalayas to the 
north of the present Basti district of the United Provinces of India, 
on the border of Nepal. His father Siddhudana belonged to the Sakya 
clan of the Surriyavansi dynesty of Kosala and in this- way was a 
descendent of Rama the eldest son of Raja Dasratha of Ajodhya and 
his mother Maha Maya was the daughter of Superabuddha, the raja pf 
the Koli tribe, who ruled in a city called Devadeh, not very far from 
Kapilavastu. 

When the day of Buddha’s birth was near, his mother desired 
to go to her parents. Arrangements were made accordingly and 
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seated in a palanquin and protected by a royal guard, she started for 
Devadeh, the capital of her father. When she reached the royal 
gardens at Lumbini half-way between Kapilavastu and Devadeh, she 
desired to take jesU It was the beginning of summer and the Lumbini 
gardens, situated on the bank of a little stream, were at their full 
bloom. The trees were covered with beautiful flowers and the birds 
were singing sweet song- Maha Maya was tired. She liked the 
place very much and prolonged her stay there. Then suddenly she 
felt that her time to bear the child had come and at the full moon 
evening in the month of Vaisakha, on a Friday,* she gave birth 
to her first born son. In the midst of rejoicings, she was brought back 
to Kapilavastu. The King was beside himself with joy for a son was 
bom to. him in his old age. He was named Siddharatha*the Pro- 
motor of Welfare and Merits of Mankind, by his father and the birth 
of an heir to the throne of Kapilavastu was announced throughout 
the kingdom. Alms were given to the poor and gifts were distributed 
amongst the nobles. But Siddhudana's joy was short-lived. Maha 
Maya was taken ill and died after seven days of the child's 
birth. The little prince was put under the care of a younger sister of 
Maha Maya named Prajapati Gautami whom the king married 
afterwards. 

Siddharatha began to grow up admist the luxuries of the palace. 
Being a child of long desires and earnest prayers' of bis parents, he 
was brought up with every care for his comfort and case. 'Prajapati 
Gautami who was a talented woman and loved him very much, gave 
him good education. At the age of seven, he was put under the 
tutorship of a Brahmin named Vishvamitra who taught him the 
elementary knowledge befitting a prince -of those times. When 
he grew up, his uncle Suleba taught him how to manage the elephants 
4nd the horses and another teacher named Shehdeva made him perfect 
in the art of archery. 

' “ * But with all this Siddharatha was a boy of reflective tuture. 
He was inquisative and thoughtful from his very childhood. The life 
6f tb£ cohunon.'man. in Kapilavastu in those days was not a happy 
one. v There w as a 'vide gulf between the rulers and the ruled- The 
rich were leading a luxuriant life while majority of the population 
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was suffering fro poverty and starvation. Many a time, while coming 
back from his hunting campaigns or other pastime games which were so 
common amongst the ruling princes of his time, Siddharatha came 
across tragic scenes of dieing men suffering from want, disease and 
old age. There were famines in the country and he saw men, women 
and children, half-naked begging for a morsel of food in the streets 
of Kapilavastu. Sometimes the pastilence visited the country and 
hundreds of them died in a few days’ time before his very eyes. Such 
distressing scenes and sorrowful happenings in the daily life of 
Kapilavastu made a deep impression on the mind of the young prince 
and he began to think that the real service to mankind for him was 
not holidaying in hvs palace like that, but to find a way out of these 
miseries and sorrows of life. With this a great discontent fell upon 
him with his own life and Siddharatha who was so fond of huntings, 
wrestling, chariot-racing, horsemanship and bending the bow, suddenly 
began to loose his interest in these things. He began to shun the com- 
pany of his happy-go lucky companions and was often found lost in 
deep thoughts. His father who wanted to make him a great warrior in 
the traditions of a Kyshatnya, was much disturbed when he came to 
know about the ideas of his son and provided all sorts of entertain- 
ments for him to turn his thoughts to the worldly affairs. At the age 
of eighteen he was 'married to a beatiful princes named Yashodhara 
who was a neice of his mother Maha Maya. But this did not bring 
' any change in the mind of the Prince and he became more and more 
serious about his questions of suffering and its cure. At the age of 
29 when he was sitting under a tree in deep meditation, ' news was 
brought to him that he was blessed with a son. “ This is another 
chain to break, ’’ he said to himself and he gave his son the name 
Rahula which means * the chain ’. v ‘ 

Siddharatha became restless now. He was in search of a solution 

' * < y 

•that should rid the suffering humanity from ■ all the troubles gnd 
miseries of life and this he could not do as long as he was to ^remain 
-busy with his palace life. So he decided to renounce his princely life 
and make himself free from all its cares to find an answer to his all 
absorbing questions about suffering and its causes. A And onefine night in 
-the beginning of summer, when full moon ,was shining in the cloudless 
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sky and everybody in the palace was enjoying fast sleep, Siddharatha 
suddenly rose from his chamber, “like a man who is told that his house 
is. o i fire’ and set off from the palace with his fa\ounte chariot driver 
Channa Before leaving his house for good, he felt a strong desire 
to see his wife and bid her farewell He went to the door of 
her chamber where she was sleeping sweetly on a bed decked with 
flowers, by the light of a small oil lamp with her little son in her arms 
The Prince desired to wake her up for a last kiss but the idea of her 
preventing him to leave her like that, held him back He turned back 
quitelj without disturbing her and rode out into the world m search of 
truth and happiness 


He rode very far that night and at day break found himself out 
of his father's territory There he got down from his chariot by the 
side of a sandy beach of a small stream called Anauma— a trebutary 
of the river Gogra nowadays, and began to take off his princely dress 
and costly ornaments Channa thought that the Prince wanted to take 
a bath But the very next moment Siddharatha took his sword from his 
side and cut off his long flowing hair as the Kyshatriyas used to wear 
in those days. Channa was surprised to see this and asked the Prince 
what he had done. Siddharatha, then opened his mind and told him 
that he had decided to renounce the world to find a way out of the 
miseries and sorrows of life The good old servant, who had heard 
all sorts of atones about the ideas of the Prince from the people of 
Kapila\astu but did not expect this to happen so suddenly, began to 
cry and falling upon his knees, he begged him not to do this ‘ The 
old king, your father will die of this grief He said “Prajapati— jouf 
aunt who loves you so much, will not be able to survive this shock. What 
will happen to poor Yashodhara — your wife She will go mad at this 
news How have you decided to leave innocent Rahula — your son, not 
to see him any more.” But Siddharatha made no reply He raised 
the chariot driver from the ground and handing him over his sword, 
princely dress and costly ornaments which he had just taken off from 
his person, asked him to go back to his father and tell him what he had 
Seen. The good old servant, however, did not like to leave his young 
noble master and requested him to take him along vvuh him and gn e 
him the op^Hunlty to continue serving him But Siddharatha urged 
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him to go back to his father and serve him as he had served him in the 
past. The old chariot-driver with his eyes full of tears then left the 
Prince and came back to Kapilavastu with (he empty chariot to tell 
the sad story to the aged king and the Prince, in the garments of a 
madicent, entered the lonely jungles of Magadha to launch a severe 
battle against the sufferings and miseries of this world. 

Me first came to a mango grove near a village called Anupiya and 
spent sometime there. At mid-day he felt hungry and went to the vil- 
lage to beg his food. After collecting his food from door to door in 
his bowl, he came back to the mango grove to take it- Accustomed to 
live sumptuously and feed on the most delicious things in his 
life his eyes could not bear the sight of that loathsome mixture 
of the coarsest particles of food in his bowl and felt disgusted. 
But very soon he recovered from this shock. His food for him was 
no longer to please his appetite but to meet the wants of nature as 
the clothes which he was wearing at that time, were not to satisfy 
his vanity but to cover his nakedness. Ho got fresh strength with 
this ; subdued the. opposition of his self and overcame its repugnance. 
He then, took up his bowl and ate cheerfully what he had collected 
from different houses. 

After spending seven days of meditation in the mango grove, he 
went to a teacher named Alara Kalama — a renowned philosopher of 
the time, who lived in the jungles near Vaisali and became his disciple. 
Alara Kalama was a follower of Kapila— the founder of the Sankiya 
system which seeks higher knowledge through controlling of the senscs- 
and lays much stress on Atma or soul. This system, probably was 
not unknown in Kapilavastu, which seems to have some associations 
with Kapila. It is perhaps for this reason that Siddhratha first chose 
Alara Kalama to be his teacher. He lived with him for some time but 
soon found out that he was not satisfied with his teachings and left 
him. Then he went to another teacher named Udarka Ramaputra 
who was a believer in the philosophy of Karama. Siddharatha spent 
sometime with him but eventually left him also. For some lime he 
wandered about in the country and devoted himself to meditation on 
the instability and nothingness of all that exists, . Then thinking 
that the real cause of suffering was the desires of the flesh, he gave 
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himself up to th^ mortification of his body and undertook severe 
fastings and terrible penances to subjugate these desires. The beautiful 
gold colour of his face was changed into that of an old rusty iron, 
his smooth youthful skin looked like the rugged bark of an old tree 
and his strong healthy body was reduced to a mo.e skeleton of bones. 
After a long course in this direction, he found oat that that was also 
not the right way to achieve real happiness And at Uruvela seven 
miles south of Budh Gaya, he broke his long kept fast by accepting 
the food of milk and nee from the hands of a girl named Shajita 
who was the daughter of the headman of the village Senanu Five 
men, who had earlier, seeing his zeal m fasting and self-torturing, 
entered into his discipleship, were horrified when they saw their 
master taking food and refusing to continue the mortification of hi$ 
body any longer. They thought that something had gone wrong with 
him and left him in disappointment 

Siddharatha then retired into jungles and at Budh Gaya he took 
a handful of grass from a grass-seller and making his seat under a 
baniyan tree by the side of the Niranjara stream, entered into deep 
meditation and remained in profoundest thought for seven days and 
seven nights Dating this time he is said to have attained the four 
stages of trance, acquired the memory of his past births, knowledge of 
the destinies of human beings and destruction of all corruptions. It was 
the full moon evening of the month of Viasahha when the way to 
salvation dawned upon him like a flash of light and he then rose 
from his place to impart his vision of truth lo the world. 

Thenseforward, Siddhratha became the Buddha or the l nlighten* 
ed One From his father s side he belonged to the Sakya clan and 
for this reason he is called the Sakya Muni or the Sage of the SakyaS 
in most of the Buddhist countries In the history of the Indo Pakistan 
sub-continent, however, he is called Gautama Buddha because his an- 
cestors were the followers of Gautama — an ancient Hindu philosopher* 
After his enlighlmtnt Buddha desired to go to his teacher Ala ' 2 
Kalama to tell him what he had discovered. But, reaching his herflH* 
♦age he came to know that the old man had died a few days hack. He 
then wished to find out hi* five lost disciples and was told that thej 
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had gone to Benares. So he set off for Benares. Oudh his way to that 
city, a mandicant named Upaka, who knew him, met him and aske 
him where he was going to. “I am going to Benares,” said Buddha "to 
set the Wheel of Dharma in motion’’. "Go ahead”, said Upaka, 
"You are victorious”. From that day, the Wheel of Dharma was set 
in motion. He came to Benares and gave his first sermon in the King’s 
Deer Park, a place now called the Holy Issipatana in Sarnath neard 
Benares, where his disciples were staying. At first they refused to 
listen to him because he had abandaned the life of austerity which was 
considered to be an essential thing to achieve higher knowledge, in 
those days. Buddha addressed them and said. 

“The two extreme. Monks, are not to be practised by one who 
has given up the world for the sake of truth and happiness. What 
are these two extremes ? The one which is devoted to last and pleasure 
of the senses is base, vulgur, ignorble and unprofitable and the other 
devoted to bodily tortures and self-mortification, is painful, equall 
ignoble and unprofitable. By avoiding' these two extremes, Monks, 
Tathagata has attained the enlightment iof -the Middle Path, which pro- 
duces insight and knowledge and conduces tranquility and happiness.” ' 

Preaching about his philosophy of misery and sorrow of this 
world he said, “Brethern, life in this world is full of pain. Birth is 
pain, old age is pain; sickness is pain; death is pain*, union with unplea- 
sant things is pain and seperation from pleasant things is pain; unable 
to achieve what one desires is pain and obtaining what one dose not 
wish to have is pain. In short, the five fold bond which unites a man 
to this earth, is all suffering and pain.” 

Speaking about the cause of pain he said,” Brethern, the origin of 
all suffering is the Desire. Craving for selfish motives which give rise 
to delight and passion and to rejoice in them by finding them here and 
there through worldly things and to gain power and authority to 
achieve them, is the real cause of suffering and pain in this world. 

“To achieve real happiness, therefore, this Desire or thirst must 
be eliminated by total destruction of all such inclinations towards 
selfishness and self-centredness. Self is a prison in which the desire 1 
rules. Battle - against this self, break this prison, hunt these desires 
from their dumngeons and destroy them as your greatest enemy, ■ - 1 
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“And this Breathern, is the noble truth about the path that leads 
to cessation of suffering and pain in this world. This is the noble 
Eightfold path which consists of : 

1. Right Belief. 

2. Right Views. 

3. Right Speech. 

4. Right Actions. ' 

5. Right Means of Livlihood. 

6. Right Endeavour. 

7. Right Remembe ranee. 

8. Right Meditation. 

“These are the Four Great Truths. He who seeks Deliverance, 
must believe and practise them. Light shall not descend on anyone 
who is not convinced of these Truths”. . 

After the canvassing of five days, Buddha was able to win over 
his disciples. They acknowledged him their teacher once more and 
requested him to stay with them for sometime. Very soon his presence 
was made known to the people of Benares and they flocked together 
to have a glance at the Prince-Preacher and listen to his wonderful 
teachings. To those, who came to him, he pronounced,” Come to me. 

I preach a doctrine which leads to deliverance from all the miseries 
and sorrows attending life.*’ 

It was a very bold claim in the land of devoted sages and learned 
teachers. There were many who could invite the care-free to the peace 
of mind in a secluded life but no one, so far, had given a message of 
hope to the common people. It was Buddha who declared for the 
first time in the land that his was a message of deliverance for all 
human beings. It was not a philosophy which he preached but a life 
which he himself had experienced. His preachings therefore, came 
from his heart and into the hearts of the people they went. He put 
them with a logic and clarity of a person who had a mastery over them. 
And as the Singalese’chromcles say, “his vioce rang like the ringing 
of a great bell hung in the canopy of the sky*’ and within a few da>s 
many men became his disciples. The principal among them wa$ a r * c 
jpung man named Yassa who had first com? tp him at night 0^1 of 
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fear of his relatives and afterwards succeded in bringing many of his 
friends and companions to the Master. It was about Yassa that Buddha 
once said,” He who though dessed in gorgious appareal, walks in the 
way of Truth.” 

After the rainy season was over, he selected sixty of his disciples 
and founded his Church — the Sungh or the Holy Brother-hood to 
preach his gospel to the world. He gathered them and said, “Beloved 
monks, I am free from the Five Passions which like an immense net. 
hold men and gods in their prowers. You, - being my disciples, too 
enjoy the same glorious previlege. There now lays upon our shoulders 
the great responsibility of working effectively for the salvation of all 
human beings. Let us, therefore, depart from each other for this 
purpose.” 

Before sending them on to their journey, he gathered them again 
and said,” Go now Brethern, and wonder forth in the land for the gain 
of the many, for the welfare of the many out of compassion for the suffer 
ing world. Dedicate your life for the welfare of all human beings. Preach 
the glorious Law to all, high and low, gods and men with distinction. 
Let everything about it be made publicly known and brought to broad 

day light There are many who have the wisdom to understand the 

Law and will listen to you. But should those who are not with you, 
speak ill of me or the Law or the Church, there is no reason wihy you 
should be provoked and give way to. anger. He who having been 
provoked gives way to anger, is sinful, but he who having been pro- 
voked refrains from it, has won a mighty victory. 

Lead a simple, kind and pure life and preaeh the same to the 
people. Do not ask for anything and do not accept more than what you 
require.” And so say, he commissioned them to preach his gospel to the 

world. 

After sending them on to their mission, he himself started for 
Uruvela. On his way he stayed in a forest and lay down for a short 
rest under a tree. At that time some noblemen had come to that forest 
to indulge in sports and enjoy themselves. They were accompanied by*, 
their wives with the exception of one who having no wife, was accom- 
panied by a harlot. During the night, the harlot rose up unperceived. 
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picked up the best articles belonging to the party and made her way 
through the dense forest. The noblemen, waking from their sleep, 
found their dresses and other articles missing and set off in searon of 
the harlot. They came to the spot where Buddha was lying and asked 
him if he had seen a woman passing by with some articles- Buddha 
said to them. “Which in your opinion is the best and most advantageous 
to go in search of a woman or to go in search of yourselves.” They 
replied. “ Of course, it is belter to look after ourselves ’* If 
so, said Buddha. “ Stay for a while and I shall tell you how to look 
after yourselves-’* They gladly accepted to listen to his advice 
and Buddha preached them the Law. They were very much 
impressed by his teachings and giving up their bad habits, became his 
disciples. ' 1 

He proceeded to Univela where a Brahmin monk named Kasypa 
was living. This learned Brahmin enjoyed a good reputation as a 
teacher and had gathered around himself a number of disciples. 
Buddha went to him and requested him to accommodate him in bis 
kitchen if there was no other place that could be made available for 
him to live in. He was allowed to serve in the kitchen and it was in 
this way that Buddha got a chance to preach his gospel to the proud 
Brahmin and his followers. Within a short time Kasypa was converted 
to Buddha’s Faith and with him the whole assembly of his follower 
consisting of two ihousand men, became his disciples, Kasypa, later o* 
proved to be one of the most staunch adherents of Buddha and on his 
death became the first partnarch of the Buddhist Church. 

Accompanied by Kasypa and his newly won disciples, be went to 
Gaya and passed through a jungle in which fire had broken out.' He 
took them all on a mountain and pointing out to the fire said/’ Behold 
Brethem, everything is on fire. All that is to be met with in life is 
also like a burning flame. The feelings created by view, am 8 
burning flame. The cause productive such a burning Is the fire of con- 
cupiscence, of anger, of ignorance, of birth, of age and of anxiety. 

Again, the ear is like a burning flame. The sounds, the percep- 
tion of sounds, the sensation caused by sounds are all like a burning 
flame which is fed by the fire of concupiscence, anger, ignorance, 
birth, age, death, anxiety, tears, laughters, affections and sorrows. 
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Again, the sense of smelling is like a burning flame. The 
odours the perception of odours, the sensation produced by odours, 
the pleasure and pain resulting therefrom, are all like a burning 
flame. 

Again the taste is like a burning flame ; the objects tasted, the 
perception of th osc objects, the sensation produced by them, arc all 
like a burning flame. Likewise, the sense of feeling, the objects felt, 
the perception of those objects, the sensation produced by them are 
all like a burning flame. 

Man is unhappy because he moves in a dance of desire which 
is like a burning flame. When the desire of lust, hate and delusion 
is extinguished the Nirvana is achieved. Nirvana means the blowing 
of this fire. Go and extinguish this fire. 

Those who understand the Doctrine 1 preach, are full of wisdom. 
They are not pleased by the senses and affections of the heart. They 
are free from desire and exempt from passion. 

He was staying in Gaya when he received an invitation from 
Bimbasara — the Shishunagc king of Magadha to visit his court. 
Buddha went to Rajgiri, the capital of Magadha, accompanied by 
Kasypa and a number of his followers and gave his message to the 
king and his courtiers. They were very much impressed by his 
teachings and like a piece of white cloth which when plunged into 
dye retains the colour it receives, were all converted to his Doctrine 
and became his disciples. The king gave away his pleasure gardens 
for the use of the Sungh and Buddha spent many rainy seasons which 
he used to observe as holiday time, at this place. This place, 
gradually became a great centre of Buddhism and attracted many 
people to the Order. The principal among those were Sariputra 
and Maha Moggallana who are known in the history of the Buddhist 
Church as “the model pair”. It is the same place where the famous 
university of Nalanda, which served as the great centre of learning 
in Asia for a long time, was established later on. 

At this stage, the sixty disciples whom he had sent to preach 
from Benares, joined him and they spent some time together at 
this place. 
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His aged father Siddhudana also came to know about his son 
and sent his messangers to Rajgiri with the desire to sec him. The 
Prince, now in his humble yellow monks* robes with a begging bowl 
in his hands, started towards the capital of his father with a team 
of his followers and encamped outside the city. AH his kinsmen 
came out to see him there and he gave them an impressive 
sermon — the only gift which he had brought back after the 
absence of seven long years. All the members of his family heard 
him and became his disciples- It was there that his cousin 
Ananda, who played an important role in the early history 
of the Buddhist Church and a brother of his wife named 
Devaditta who equally tried to disrupt it towards the end of his life 
became his disciples and joined the Sungh. His aunt Prajapati Gautami 
and his wife Yashodhara also became his disciples. The little Rahula 
also came and asked for his inheritance. Buddha replied, “My son, 
there is no greater inheritance than the Law which I have brought 
for you/ 

From Kapilavastu Buddha came back to Rajgiri and spent the 
rainy season there. He then went to Vaisali; the capital of the Lach- 
havis to preach his gospel there. The country was suffering from a 
terrible famine at that time. Buddha visited the pest-stricken parts 
and caused his rich followers to establish alms houses and asylums for 
the sufferers. Thus, he instituted famine relief in which even the poor 
shared in giving some sort of personal service. 

After spending the rainy season at his headquarters in Nalanda 
he went to Vaisali again and took his residence in a sala tree forest 
where he built a monastry for himself. He had not stayed there for 
long when he heard about a dispute which rose between the Sayas and 
the Kaliyas over the distribution of the water of the river Rohini which 
served as a boundry between the two states. It became so aeufe that 
both the parties decided to meet in battle. For Buddha, the blood of 
the Sakyas and the Koliyas was in no way cheaper than the water of 
the Rohini. He went to Devadeh as a med later and pacify both the 
parties with his words of love and peace. 

He returned to Vaisali again but this time heard about the illness 
of his father and went to Kapilavastu for the third time with Anand* 
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and a few other disciples. The king was happy to see his son but he 
was weak and died after seven days of his arrival at the advanced age 
of ninety-seven. 

After his father’s demise, when all the people assembled round his 
death-bed, Buddha said to them, “Beloved brethern, behold the remains 
of my father He is no longer what he was a little while ago.- No one 
can offer an effectual and lasting resistance to the principle of death 
which is inherent in all beings. Be delighted in the practice of good 
deeds and follow steadily the four roads which lead to perfection.” 

It was after her husband’s death that Prajapati desired to renounce 
the world and join the Sungh. His wife Yashodhara also expressed a 
similar desire. Buddha after some delibrations allowed them to do 
so and a seperate branch for women was opened at their joining 
the ungh. 

From Kapilavastu he went back to Rajgiri and Kosala Devi, the 
first queen of king Bimbasara who was so proud of her rank, youth and 
beauty, was converted to Buddhas’ Doctrine at last. 

Buddha then went to Sarasvati — the capital of the kingdom of 
Kosala. King Prasanajit who was a relative of Bimbasars, welcomed 
him and became his disciple. He also built a monastry and offered it 
to Buddha for the use of the Sungh. 

From Sarasvati Buddha went to Viasali. The heretics who 
swarmed in this city and its neighbourhood had become exceedingly 
jealous of his success and popularity. The loss which they sustained 
in the donations of the people, added fuel to the fire and they resolved 
to lower down his prestige in the estimation of those who respected 
him. For this purpose they hired a woman to declare publicly that 
Buddha had lived with her and she was pregnant of him. She put 
on a wooden globe over her abdomen and appearing like a pregnant 
woman went about in the city spreading evil reports about his cha- 
racter. She even went to the monastry where Buddha was living and 
in the presence of his disciples asked him to provide a place 
for ;.her approaching confinement and manage for the main- 
tenance of herself and. the child she was by him pregnant with. 
But, conscious of r his innocence, Buddha lost nothing of his 
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usual composure and serenity. i Very sin this clumsy design of his 
opponents was exposed. One night when the woman' took off the 
wooden globe from her body for relexation, a rat nibbled the strings 
that kept up on the abdomen the apparatus designed to prop up the 
deciet. Next day when she went to do her usual propaganda in the 
city the wooden globe fell down on the ground before all her Iisuiers. 
She was put to great shame and was never’ seen again. “As dust 
thrown against the wind, is blown back on him who throws the dust, 
so the evil deeds of a man to injure the 1 inoffensive Of’accuse th e 
innocent, recoil upon the man himself, ” says Buddha. , . 

In the nineth year of his preaching, he went to 'Kausambi which 
was situated to the south west ot Allahabad on the Ganges. At this 
place Buddha was ill-treated mainly through the hatred of the queen 
of the city. People abused him and threw dust on him when he 
entered the city. His disciple Ananda requested him to leave the place 
and said, “ My lord it is of no use wasting time here. Let us go 
to some other place where people can give us a better receiption and 
hear us. *’ Buddha replied, “ Ananda, my friend, if we receive the 
same bad treatment at the new place, what is to be done then ? * 
Ananda promptly said, “ My lord, we shall go to a third place. ’ 
Buddha again said to Ananda, “ Suppose we receive the same tad 
treatment at the third place also.” Then Ananda kept quiet and 
Buddha said, ** Ananda, a little patience will^save us the trouble 
of so many travels. By prudence and persevcrence wise men conquer 
their enemies. ” 

Jt is not known how long Buddha had to stay at r Kausambi and 
how long the people of this city continued ill-treating hint. But 
when he died, one of the prince-converts who came to pay their 
last homage to the Master and were eager to share his sacred relies, 
was the king of Kausambi. 

He was addressing a gathering in the country when a farmer 
came and stood amongst his listeners. The poor man had lost his 
cow and spent the whole day in search of il. Knowing that he was 
tired and hungry, Buddha stopped preaching and asked his men to 
feed him first so that he might be able to listen to hina 

/ 
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After spending his ,44th rainy season at Nalanda he started 
towards Vaisali and on his way stayed at Patali (Patliputra) in a hall 
which was built by king Ajatrasatru to confer with the Lachhavi king. 
In Vaisali he spent his 45th and the last season. A few months 
before his death he was overtaken by a terrible pain in the stomach 
but recovered soon though not completely. At Pawa after a sermon 
he was invited by a rich goldsmith named Chanda to a dinner and 
was served with the vegetable of young bamboo plant and and rice. 
Budhha was not keeping good digestion. He took this food and 
got dysentry. But, inspite of his ill health, he started on his journey 
towards the east. On his way his condition became worse and he 
asked Ananda to bring him some water to drink. Ananda went and 
brought some water from the neighbouring stream. He drank it and 
started again. After resting again he reached the river Hiranyavati 
close to the city of Kushinagara — a place which has been identified 
with the town of Khasia the northern sub-division of the Gorakhpur 
district. There in the gardens of the Mallas, the chiefs of the place 
he said to Ananda, “ Ananda, my back pains me. I would like to 
lake rest Ananda spread his beddings between two big sala trees 
and he lay down for rest. After sometime he gethered his com- 
panions and told them that his end was near. Then thinking that 
they might not hold the goldsmith responsible for his death, he told 
them that the two gifts which he had received during his life on this 
earth, would be most valued in heaven. One was the gift of Shajita 
who offered him food at the time of his enlightment and the second 
was the dinner given by Chanda after taking of which he was leaving 
his body. 

Hearing that the Master was soon to depart, Ananda began to 
weep. Buddha called him nearer and said, “ For long years, Ananda, 
you have been close to me. You have served me both with your 
words and deeds. I thank you for all the kindness and courtesy you 
have shown towards me You have done youi duty well.” 

“ Do not weep Ananda, and do not let your heart be troubled. 
You know what I have already told. Sooner or later we must part 
yvith all that we hold most dear. This body of ours contains within 
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itself the powers that renew its strength but also the elements which 
leads to its dissolution.’’ 

In the evening a Brahmin of Kushinagara named Subhadra 
came to ask him some questions, but keeping in view the condition of 
the Mastered thinking that he should not be disturbed at that time 
Ananda did not allow him to go in. Buddha heard their talk and 
told Ananda to let him in- Sabhadra after paying his respects to the 
Master, sat down and asked him about the path which lead* to true 
wisdom. Buddha said to Subhadra, " There is only one way to true 
wisdom — the path which is laid down in the law. Many have 
already followed it and conquering the lust, pride and an’er of their 
hearts have become free from ignorence and doubt and entered the 
calm state of universal kindness and attained Nirvana. O. Subhadra, 
I do not speak to you of things I have not experienced. Since I was 
29 years old till now I have striven after pure and perfect wisdom 
and following the Noble Path have acbjeve Nirvana. ” 

He then called his companions and urged them to respect one 
an other. After a pause he said, “ If there is a doubt or perplexity in 
the mind of those who are present here, question me now and repent 
not afterwards. “But all the disciples remained silent and for 
the second time he repeated the same question. Then he said,” 
Perhaps it is out of respect for the Master that you do not like to 
question me in the presence of everybody. Let one brorher tell to 
another and then question me and I will give you an explanation. 
But they all remained silent. When nobody asked him any question, 
he said, " It is true, no doubt can be found in the mind of a true 
believer. *’ 

After anorher pause he said, “ Great is the fruit : great is the 
advantages of meditation accompanied by upright conduct ; great is 
the advantige of wisdom accompanied by meditation. The mind 
which has such wisdom is free from intoxication, from the desires lof 
the senses, from love of life, from delusion and ignorance. ” 

He continued. And now brethem, I take my leave of you. 
All component things are subject of decay. Death is sure to come 
to all those who are born, Po not fear death but work out your 
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salvation diligently “ His favourite disciple Ananda asked him, ” 
My Lord, who is going to lead us in your absence. “Buddha replied,*' 
Ananda, be a light to yourself ; be a guide to yourself and look 
not for refuge to anyone beside yourself. Hold fast the Law and let 
it be your guide after me. ” 

After a while he uncovered his body and said, “ Brelhern, look 
well at Tathagatas ’ bodyfor, it is as hard to find a Tathagata in this 
world as to see a flower in a fig tree. ’’ And these were the last 
words he spoke. 

Then lying majestic upon his right side, with his head resting 
on his right arm in the attitude of a lion, he breathed his last. More 
than half the night had passed and the full moon of the month of 
Vaisakha slowly faded away in the dawn of a sad Tuesday. 

In the morning the Malla were informed about the death of 
Buddha. They came and arranged the dead body to be carried in 
the state on the other side of the river Hirayavati where it was cremat- 
ed without any ceremony according to his will. The sacred ashes 
were distributed amongst the rulers of Kushinagara, Vaisali, Magadha, 
Kapilavastu, Kosala, Sarsavati and Kausambi, who took them to 
their kingdoms and built big monastries over them. 
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